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I'EEFITOET NOTE. 


Fob niattcra of fact in the following pages the chief 
authorities aroilUho collective edition of De Qiiincey’s 
W'orks in sixteen volumes, puhlishod hy Messrs. A. & C. 
Elaek ol' Edinburgli, and^ho Life of He Quinccyin two 
volumes hy Mr. 11. A. Page (London, John Hogg& Co., 
1877). This last, the only extensive and complete Life of 
Do Quincey in the language, contains a large quantity of 
hiograpliical information supidicd to Mr. Pago by the 
family of Do Quiiieey, and hy friends and corre.spondonts 
of his, much of it in the form of interesting letters and 
papens uevee hofoiv made public, Such information had 
long hoen desired in vain; and till. the appearance of 
Mr. Page's work little more was known about I)c 
Quincey’s life than liad heon revealed hy himself in the 
antobiograpliical portions of his writings. "Whilo, how- 
ever, Mr. Pago’s work and those autobiographical writings 
of Do Quincey have hoen the main aathorjti('.s for facts 
and dates, tliero have b('.eu mis(‘.ellaiu'.(ms gleanings from 
otluii' <|uarter.s. ^IJTlui chronologi(;al list of Di' Quincey’s, 
magny,itu!-wri lings ilrawu np hy Mr. H. (1. Bohn, and; 
imserted in tlie article “Quincey, l)e’’ in bis edition of 
Lowudiw’s Bil)liographer’.s Manual, h;is been of much' 
UHO ; and among smaller momoirs cousultod 1 may mention 
tho article on Do Quincey in the current edition 
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of tlio Encyclojiioilia Bril.aiTiiica, Avrifctoii by Mr. J. E. 
Eincflay, one of tlio most intimate friends of Do Quineey 
in his last years. At variou.s points a little indepoudont 
research has been found nocos.sary, chicdly in the form of 
an iBspection. of the old volumes of tb<^ magazines and 
other periodicals in which Do Quineoy’.s papers originally 
appeared. Dor tho rest, I have some advantage in having 
myself met and conversed with Do Quine.ey, so as to 
retain a perfect recollection of his appiviranee, voice, and 
' manner, and in being familiar with the scones amid 
which ho spent tho lust nine-and-twenty years of his life. 

EmNEURGU, 

August, 1881. 
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DE QUINOEY. 


ClAPTES I. 

PAR1SNTA015, INKANCY, AND CHILDHOOD, 

1785 - 1796 . 

Be Quincky took some jmns to explain tliat his family 
wiis not, as the form of the name might suggest, a recent 
Ki'onch imj)ortation into England, hut had come in with 
the 0()n(iuest. Genealogists, indeed, find that the first of 
the English Do Quinceys wms a emtaiu companion of the 
Compicror, named Kichard, [whahly of Norwegian descent, 
thougli hailing more immediately from the village oi' dis- 
trict of (Quince in French Normandy, llis descendants 
h('camo great pensonages in England, reaching their highest 
in one or two J)e (|Juiucoys who were Earls of Winchester 
in the thirteenth century. Do Quincoy, while dwelling 
with fondness on those associations with his name, admits 
that the Earls of Winchester and their shadowy crusading 
retinue “ suddenly came to grief,” and that most of the 
English Dc Quinceys for many generations before his own 
time had been very insignificant and ohscure persons. 
With other English families of like origin, they had 
dropt the aristocratic prefix De ; in addition to which 

B 
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t}u‘.y Iiad consented, in the easy old <lays ol‘ 
spellijig, to be (2ni‘f/n/,s‘ or or j‘usfc as 

it might ]>l('ase tluh' noighhonrs. 

It seems to have been Q.iiineoy liiniself, tiiongh lie 
does not m(intio7i llic matter, wlio ri'mistataic'd ilie. prelix 
De (winch lie always wrote, howove.r, with lloi small d 
and not with the capital) in his parhhjular bramdi oT the 
family. JLis father, at all events, called hiinsidf Tliomas 
Qiujicey. dhis father of Do (^uiueey must havi\ ]K‘,en a 
rather intorosting man. Ih^ is devserihed liy his son as 
having hcon ‘literary to Uio exhmt of having writte-u a 
hookj” which book has Ixum i<lentiiied l>y very recmit 
research with an anonymous octavo volume- or pamplde-i. 
published in London in 1775, and ejititled A H/iarf Tour 
m the Midland OomifiW of HJinjIand, prr/orufod in (hr 
JSinnmcT of 177 '2 : Lo(jelher with an Acconnl of a idindlnr 
Excursion win(£rt(dr>m 177 i. The gia'.ater pai-i 

of tho contents of the voluiuo had prt'viously a-ppcsin^d in 
live suce(',ssive instahiK'nts in ilu^ (((odlmiatfs j]I(Oj(t:dnr 
for May, June, July, jAngust, and Hcj)t(nnbe-r, 177J,undm’ 
tho title '‘A Tour in the Midland (hmnties of Kngland, 

})oxformed in the suniiner of I77::i. (Uy ) f 

and tho separate publication, as a ]>r(d*aco tix[daijis, wai; 
occasioned partly by the author^s resentinent ofihe liberties 
that had been taken with tho original text hy tin* editor 
of tho inagjuino, and partly hy a dt^sin^ to improve the 
piece into a less sopoiiiic potion for the immtjil taste of 
his friends.^’ Though in the J‘orm of brief liusiness-Iiko 
notes, the performance is altogether very creditable. Tlui 
jottings give the author's observations of tln^ static <)i‘ 
farming, draining, inanufacturos, mining iiuinstry, in 
the district travoi’sod, with hints of decidcul opinions of 
his own on several vexed economic (luestions* There is 
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ail eye also for tlie picturesque in scenery, and for archi- 
tectural beauties or defects in towns, churches, and country 
seats ; and the style is that of a wcU-cducated man, accus- 
tonii^.d to write English. Once or twice the language rises 
towards the poetic, and once there is an admiring quota- 
tion li'oui EeattieAs A/iz/aOv/, the first part of which had 
reccuitly appeared. At the time of this first and only 
literary venture of Do Quincey's father he cannot have 
hcen more than threc-and- twenty years of age ; and one 
infers, from the matter of the performance, that he was 
then residing in London, in some commercial occupation 
which took him occasionally on a circuit nortli?v’ards. 
Tluiro is a suggestion of previous acquaintance witli 
Lincolnshire, and of some special connexion with that 
county. Idiero W(‘»uld be little difficulty, we suppose, in 
investigating these antecedents of the interesting T. Q. 
of 1774 ; meanwhile what concerns us here is that 
within about live y(uij‘s from that date ho is found settled 
ill Manchester as a rising merchant, with his town-house 
or place of business in Fountain street, and with extensive 
transactions and corrospondenco, especially with Portugal, 
America, and the West Indies. Ho had then married a 
Miss J^oiison, a lady of very good family connexions, two 
brothers of whom, younger than herself, went out soon 
afterwards to Bengal as officers in the service of the East 
India Company. Of this marriage there were born, 
botw<^cn 1779 and 1702, eight children in all, four of them 
sons and four daughters. Our De Quineey, the fifth 
child and the second son, was bom on the 15th of August, 
1785, wlxon his father was about thirty-three years of age, 
and his mother about three years younger. 

The memoirs of Do Quineey have been wonderfully 
unanimous in the statement that he was horn at a country 
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liouse of father’s, c-allwl (Jrc-iMihay, iii wliai was tliou 
a perfectly laistio ueighbourhood, a]H)ui a luilc, oat of 
Manchester. The statement is a hhimha\ i)i' yiiincey 
himself distinctly infonns ns that lu‘ wns horn Man- 
chestin', tliougli lie- ])ass(ul the. wliole of liis <*hildhood, after 
the (irst few Avei^ks of liis existeu<u‘, in a nival seclusion 
near the town. lie informs us furtlier that this suhiirhan 
seclusion, the liabitual ahodc of the family aftia his hirth, 
as distinct from tlie iown-hous(‘- or place of husiness which 
iiis father continued to kceji up in lAuintain Strn^t, was 
fii'st in a pretty lULstic (Iwollini^ ’’ callc(l 7V/^' Fftm, and 
not till ahont 1791 or 1792 in the largxu' eoimlry house of 
which Ids fathm* had then jnsl. built and 
equippiMl at an expense of about hOOO/. Tlii‘. iiaim* 
OmtHhcfi/, he ad<ls, was iln3n an invention of hismothm*’s, 
partly in rccof^nitiou of the vicinity of a hamhd called 
(hoonhill, and partly to signify, by ri'vival of tin', old 
English word lifq/j meaning hedge or hedgi'-row (same as 
tlio Evoinh haic)j that tlie domicile was characl.eristieally 
a conntry mansion, with lawns and ga-rdmis, seipiesiered 
within gati'.s and a verdant ring-fenci^, Thi‘ priority of 
“The Earin ” to Unumhay ” is induhitahh^. 

tu the life of De Qnincey even sueh a trilli^ is worth 
noting. In ]io autobiography do the reeollecdious of 
mere infancy a3ul childhood ocmipy so mmdi sj^iai, or 
count for so much, as in his. Accordingly, whih^ tln' 
goneral impression ho conveys of Iximself from his stauuid 
or third year onwards is that of a very diminutive, shy, 
sensitive, and dreamy child, moving aliout, wlien out of 
doors, always on griien turf or in garden-wallis, and with- 
in doors always amotig young hrothors and sish'rs in a 
house of wealthy and oven luxurious eh^garice, Urn 
actual incidents of his infancy mid childliooil which he 
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has omhalnKMl for iis so carefully in such marvellous prose 
Lave to he distributed between the two habitations above 
named, once visible on the rustic margin of Manchester, 
but now engulfed in its brick and uproar. It was at 
The Farm ’’ that he had the “ reina^abk^dream of terrific 
grandeur abQut a favourite nurse,” which proved to him 
afterwards that liis dreaming tendencies had been constitu- 
tional ; it was hero that the^rst semse of p athos had come 
over liim, in watching, very early in spring, the appearance 
of some crocuses ; and it was here that hcr^had^his first 
experiences of death in a household. Of his three sisters 
older than himself, dane, the second in age, died heforo 
lie was two years old ; and ho could remember the whisper 
that ran through the house, muffled so as not to reach his 
mother, of some harsh treatment of tlje dying sufferer by 
Clio of the female servants. Then, four years later, came 
tiiG (loath of the eldest sister, Elizabeth, the gentlest and 
host beloved, his instructress and constant companion, 
wliose imago, and the signs of whose noble intellectual 
promise in her face and forehead, though she had not 
allainod her tenth year, were to dwell with him, hke a 
visionary guai’dianship from the spiritual world, through 
all the future years of his own life. Who can forget the 
])ages in wliicli Ikj tells of the trance of reverie and 
delirium which fell upon him that bright midsuiiimer day, 
when ho liad stolen alone into the chamber whore the 
little corpse lay, and, in the flood of sunshine that streamed 
into the charnbcir from the cloudless sky without, there 
seemed suddenly to moan forth a solemn wind, a winT 
tliat might have swept the fields of moitality for a thou- 
sand centuru^s/' rising and swelling till the eye partook of 
the magic of the ear, and the billows of unearthly music i 
seemed to tejul to a shall that ran upwards in quest of 
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the throne of (iod? All those inci(l<'nis, in their literal 
original, or in the transOgiiration giv(Mi to LIkmii liy poetic 
memory, have to be reforred to the period 'vvlie.n (lre(' 3 i- 
hay was yet to cenm; ; and, wlien we do eni to* that house, 
ill the year 171):], it is with tlio kiiOwl(‘.<lge of a now fact 
ill the laniily history. De Qiiincey, thou in his sevioith 
year, liad seen, he tells tis, so little of ids father that, if 
tho two had mot anywhere by chaue.e, tlu'y would not 
have known each otlier. Tlu) mo.vcbant, though in th('. 
prime of hivS niaiiliood, had long bi‘en tlie ])r(\y of a 
pulmonary consumption; and for several yi^ars In', liad 
been in tlie habit, lor tho bemdit of Ins biultb, while 
attending to his Ibn'ign and colonial liusim ‘ss i,ra, us, ■ictions, 
of residing as much as ])Ossib]o in Lislnm or Madeira, or 
in some of thi^ We.st India Islands, with but ociasional 
visits to England. But, one day, wluui the Ijoiise of 
Oroonbay was still soinowliat of a novelty, and the mother 
had gone to meet Inir invalid Imsbaml at the port whoiv^ 
he was (‘.xpectod, it was known to tln^ ehililren that their 
father was coming hoiini. He was coming IionKi, in fae.t, 
to die. For hours, in tin', summer (Winiing, the cliildreii 
and scu’vauts had i>een on tho lawn ))e,fore tln^ jions(‘, 
liste.niiig for sound of wheels in the winding lane tlmt 
led from the triaiu road ; and it was not till noa.r midnight 
tliat the horses’ heads emerged from the, gloom, Uu‘. (‘.arriiige 
thou ap[)roi,iching the house at a hearse,- lilo^ ))a(U\ and 
tho Avliite ])illows on which the invalid was j)ro])p(‘,d 
catching the eye of tho child and striking Ids imagination 
with a ghastly ofTiud. For several we.<d<s tin*, invalid 
languislied (m a sida, Ids quietest and most dreamy iddld 
admitted to him in Ids waking hours more than tin*, rest, 
and standing beside 1dm with tho rest wben be died. 

By the father’s death, the family, consisting of tint 
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motlier and six children, the last posthumously horn, was 
lefb poorer than it had been, but still in clear possession 
of 1600/. a year. The allowance for each of the four sons 
was to be 150/. a year, and that for each of the two sur- 
viving daugliters lOOZ. a year, while the rest seems to 
have Ijeen left at the disposal of the mother. In the 
guardianship of the children till they came of age there 
were associated with the mother four selected friends of 
the father, living in or near Manchester; but the real 
management for the time was with the mother. De 
Quincey’s men Lions of Iris mother are uniformly respectful 
and reverent, with just a shade of critical remark on that 
side of her character which ruled her relations to himself. 
Of stately social ways and retined tastes, and of even 
rare natural endowments, she was, T)e Quincoy says, 
though in no sense professedly a lihmry woman, yet 
emphatically ^‘an ivMlectual woman,” whose letters 
among her friends, if they could have been collected and 
published, would have been found hardly inferior, for the 
racy grace of their idiomatic English, to those of Lady 
Mary Wortloy Montagu. But there was, lie hints, a 
touch too much of Konian lirmness or hardness in her , 
which, especially after her friendship with Hannah More 
and other notables of the Claphara Evangelical Sect had 
conlirmed her in tlieir rigid views of religion, disqualified 
her for the peculiarly sympathetic treatment required by 
at least one of lier sons. The present writer knew a 
venerable lady who, in her youth, had seen much of De 
Quincey’s mother ; and her account tallied closely with 
De Quincey^s own. Indeed, this venerable lady, being 
liorsolf a strict religionist of the antique evangelical typ(i, 
retained to the last an opinion of Do Qnincey which she 
had probably caught from colloquies with his mother con- 
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cerning liiin iti hif; most (]ii])ioiis days. A siaioly womans 
ovory iiicli a, iad3% moving in tlio IkvsL county oin’.](\s^ and 
with her feet on tlie Kook of Ages,— -sueh was, and always 
had been, Pe Qiiincey^s motli(u’; as for the son, C(‘le])ri<,y 
or no celebrity, what was ho l)ut a waif ? 

For four years after the (h^ath of J)e (j),uiu(;ey’s failnu’, 
or from 179!2 to 1796, the widow coutiniu'd to live at 
Grcenhay, with her orphan children ahout, her, doing Imr 
best for their odueatiou. Wc hardly know when Do 
Quinc(\y began to read and wribi ; but, from all lii^ ttdls 
ns of the years of his lihi tliat )kivu‘. now b(‘tm sk('t(',he<l, 
one infers that, with perhaps too litth^ nnisic or otlior 
kindred recreation in the house, reading had Ix'en aljso- 
lutoly nnnvstrieted for him and his sisbu’s, and that ]i(‘ 
had been ahvays with one oftliem wlnm he could, or in a 
<(niet corner ])y himself, conning some d(‘.li(uous piece of 
juv<milc verso or j)roso. Dr. »Iohnson :uid ( k)wp<^r wen^ 
then the English authors of gn>at(‘.st ree.fuit repuU\ ; but, 
iu addition to tlu‘, Uible, it is of hlrs. r>arba,nhrs books 
and tb<‘. Arabian Nighlr Wwxi we bear as first fas(n‘nating 
the bhdueey children and moving tluuu to (pn^stions. 
In one very siiggestive chiipUu*, tr(‘.atiiig of tlu' powi^r ol’ 
individual passages in books to find out tlm minds fitted 
for their reception, I)e, Qniiicey cites as an instaiuMi in his 
own case the ellect upon him, iu his (thihlhood, of lh(‘ 
opening passages iu the story of Ahuldin. 'flmt Unu'e 
should ])C a magician dwelling in tin*, (l(^i)ths of Africa, 
and aware of an enchantctl lamp, imjiHsoued soiuewlnu’i* 
in a subt(U‘nmean chamber, whicJi could 1 ) 0 , fonml out only 
by the child pn^h^stined for the advc.nture, ami that this 
magician, by putting his (uir t-o tlio grouml and listening 
to the sounds of the footsteps of all ihi) human btungs 
living on the globe, should know for certain that th(‘ 
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predestined finder of the lamp was a little hoy then 
rumiing about, thousands of miles olf, in the streets of 
Bagdad, was a revelation of the universal connexions of 
things which gave rise to no end of pondering. This 
from the Ara.Imm Nights, and an anecdote of noble 
revenge picked out of a historical miscellany, were, we are 
given to understand, the passages of literature that had 
fastened most strongly on the little De Quincey at the 
time when his sister Elizabeth was still alive to share his 
enthusiasms. At the date at which we have now arrived, 
however, there was a change of circumstances. The boy 
liad come to an age when home-teaching and miscellaneous 
voluntary reading were to be supplemented by something 
more regular, in tbo shape of daily lessons under a tutor 
conveniently near. The tutor chosen was the Rev. S. 11., 
one of the guardians of the children by their father’s will, 
and then curate of a church in the part of Manchester 
called Salford. To the house of this Mr. S. H., about 
two miles from Greonhay, the little fellow was to trudge 
daily for his lessons in the morning, returning in the 
afternoon. This would not have mattered much if he had 
reraainod still the eldest boy in the Greenhay household. 
But, since the father’s death, there had come to live at 
Greenhay, and to partake in the lessons from Mr. S H. at 
Salford, Master William De Quincey himself, the very 
top of the lamily, full twelve years of age, or about five 
years older than Thomas. Hitherto Thomas had known 
little or nothing of tlxis senior brother of his, who had 
been for some time with his father in Lisbon, and then, 
proving immanagoable, had been sent to tlie Grammar 
School of Louth in Lincolnshire. But now he was to 
know enough, hi over was such a boy as tliis William 
De Quincey, such a boisterous, frank, pugilistic, clever, 
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mventivf, not unlikcable, but ■vvlioll}^ uncuilurabl(\ .sou 
efcomal racket. “ Ills genius for miscldt^f amounted to 
iikspivation,” reports his principal victim. For no sooner 
had he arrived than ho had taken possession of tlu', lioiusi' 
and all in it like a whirlwind, and poor little 'J'honias, as 
the next living thing under him, had bium collared ])y 
him at once fur liis fag and spaniel 

It is not for nothing that Do Quinccy heads tlu^ long 
chapter of more than eighty l)ages in which he tr<‘,ats of 
the time of Ids subjection to the despotism of his stormy 
older brother with the words Jntmhiefion to the Worht of 
t^irife. Digressive as Unit chapter is, om^ rc(UMV(\s from it 
a unity of general impression corresponding to the til.I(‘. 
One can see that, during the Ihvec yt^ars and a, half of 
which so much fun is mad(‘. in the .rotros|)(»(d/, tlu‘. mu’vons 
little creature who had Ixion linked to smdi a st(Mlm-engin(^ 
of a brother was iu the main very luiserabh'.. It was not 
merely that Ids brother luul ]dcketl a (piarnd willi the lioys 
of a cotton- fa(‘tury on tlu^ skirts of Maiielu'stia', just at tlu' 
point whenj the road from Dreouhay (iutenul ilu^ town by 
a particular bridge, and that once or twi(Ui evtuy day, as 
they wont and came between (IrcMUihay and tludr tutor’s 
house iu Halford, there had to be a battle at this s})ot 
between them and some of the factory -boys, nuuir- 

ronce of which tlirow tlu^ little*, crealaini into lu^w t(UTt)r. 
It was that bis very thoughts and iuKigiuatious uau'c no 
longer his own, but were dictated to him and shapc.d for 
him by the energies of his com])aniou. The war with the 
factory-boys itself, for example, be(‘,aiu(^ a dou])lc torment 
by being idealiz(Kl by his brother into a gr(*at tuiticrj)ris<'. 
in which he was commandor-iu-c I del, witdi tibsoluh*, powers, 
while Thomas was the rcs))onsibIe st)C(>n(l For his 
conduct in the campaign from tlay to day i,u this character' 
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of respoasiblc second was not only incessantly discussed 
by the commandcr-in-chief in their colloquies along the 
road, but was the subject of merciless comment m bulletins 
and gazettes published by the commander-in-chief for the 
benetit of Mrs. Evans, the housekeeper at Greenhay, and 
tlie rest of the world there. NTow he was promoted to be 
major-general, as having done pretty wcU ; now he was 
under arrest for cowardice and was to be drummed out of 
the army ; again, restored to his rank by the intercession 
of a distinguislied lady (Mrs. Evans), he received also the 
Order of the Hath ; and once he was in danger of being 
hanged for treacherous corresijondenco with the enemy. 
JNor was this all. Besides being commander-iii-dhief in 
the war witli the factory-hoys, his brother was king of an 
imaginary kingdom called Tigrosylvania ; and poor Do 
Quincoy, to accommodate him in his JS'apoleonic pro- 
pensities to invasion, was obliged to he king of another 
imaginary kingdom called Gombroon. Then not only 
was Gombroon liable to invasion by the Tigrosylvanians, 
but tbe wretched government of Gombroon and the low 
state of civilization among the Gombroonians became a 
subject of perpetual sarcasm on tbe part of the Tigro- 
sylvanian monarch. The lowest depth of De Quincey's 
degradation in the matter was when his brother, having 
been reading an extract froimMonboddo^ informed him 
gravely that ho had ascertaineOhattho Gombroonians 
were still in the primitivo condition of mankind, not 
having advanced so far as oven to acquire those sedentary 
ha])its the continuance of which through ages would 
remove their tails, and advised him to issue an edict 
requiring them all to sit for at least six hours every day,— 
wlii(‘h, ho said, though it could not do much, would make 
a beginning. It was the same in all the other relations 
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between the imperious sultan nf the family ami his 

junior broiliers a lul sisters. In his pyrohuilinies for their 
amusommit, his lectures to them on cluunistry and natural 
philosophy, his dramatic recit-ai/ioiis, lie was always lonl- 
pararnount, and they wore his thralls. Of Do Quincey 
himself his (^pinion, frankly intimat(Hl from the first, was 
that he was physically conteinptihlc, and ineutally an iilioi, 
tbougli with some good moral (pialitics. Of tlu', truth of 
this opinion, communicated so autliorit.atively, Do t^Iubicey 
says ho Ixad at first no doubt. It coincided with that idea 
of bimscif into which he had settled in tlu’>s(i moping tlays 
of childish tnelauclioly and reverie whicli his brother’s 
arrival "*111 (Treenhay liad disturl)e<I ; and li(‘ would bavt^ 
hocn only too glad if ‘^Mbat solid foundation of utter 
despicablcness ” to wliich ho had h'arned to trust had 
heen loft unsliaken. On the whole, b<‘, thinks, it was 
perhaps well that it was shaken. Ltdl. to himself with 
his otluir young brothers and sisUws, bo laiglit have ni()]>e<i 
on till tlie taint of consumption liad Ixmui develop(',d in 
bim ; and his voluunont older brother s discipline had acted 
as a rough febrifuge*. 

Meanwhile the lessons with the Kev. Mr. S. H. Inn I 
been sulficicntly ])rolita])lo* A consciejitious mu,n, though 
decidedly dull, he had grotiiuhid l>e Quiace.y in 

Latin, and enttwod him in (L*eek ; and there had Ihmmi, 
moreover, a sporaal excrose>once from the. tutorship, whi(di, 
though irksome, had been benelieaal, Mr, lb had a 
sto(*.k of tlirc<i hundred and thirty sermons, (^ach about 
sixtoon minutes long, which, at the rate of two sermons 
every Sunday, staved as spiritual nutriment lor his (ion- 
gregatiou for a (‘jeh* of three yctirs. ddie l)(^ (^)uiiua‘y 
family having to come in thoir carriage from (inumhay to 
church, it was only tlu* forenoon sermon that tln^ boy 
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heard ; but of this he was expected regularly to give in a 
correct jibstra(it in the course of the week. As the tutor 
did not idlow notes to he taken, tho exercise of memory 
was ol* lasting benefit. To these results of tho tutorship 
add the results of the coiitiniiod readings of the boy 
through tho three years and a half, whether in connexion 
with tlio lessons or independently. As before, he dwells 
on individual passages that had impressed him.' One 
passage that sank into him with a mystic sense of power 
was the phrase in the book of Daniel, “ Belshazzar the 
king nitulo a great feast to a thousand of his lords.” 
Another instance is even more remarkable. No reader of 
Do Quinccy but must have observed how freque'ht and 
important a word in his vocabulary is the word Fariah, 
moaning social outcast,” and what a hold had been taken 
of his imagination by tho idea that an immense proportion 
of the men and women of the world, in all ages and all 
lands, had belonged to the class of Pariahs, the socially 
outcast for one reason or anotlier, tho despised, tho un- 
rospectable, the maltreated and downtrodden. Well, this 
idea, if his own dating is to be trusted, had been fixed in him 
irrevocably even in the present early period of his life,, 
it Avas implanted in him first by the ineffable feeling of 
sublimity which he attached to those lines in the Epilogue 
to the second book of the Fables of Phajdrus Avhere that 
Latin fabulist, who had himself been a slave, exulted ii 
tho recollection that his predecessor, tlie Greek slave iEsop 
had tiiumphed by bis genius over the circumstances o: 
bis ])irth : — 

.dGsopi ingenio statuain posuere Attici, 

SorvumqiiQ collocarunt aoterna in basi, 

Patere honoris soiront ut cunefcis viain, 

Noc gonori tribai sed virtuti gloriam.^ 


1 De Quincey quotes only the first two hues of these fom 
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But it was Bot from this passage alone, aesr froui 
literature, that lie derived the id(',a in its full (‘xh'iisioii. 
ft clia 7 JOod that in the house, of a (‘.eriain nweivnd 
tleman tluu’e were two twin girls, his (laugh (lU’s^ who w<<n‘, 
(loaf and scrofulous and rc^putcMl to he. all hid^ idiolis, und 
whom tlmrelbro their mother, asliauied of tluau and dis- 
liking tlieui, kei)t as much out of sight as possihlt', using 
thorn as ruonial dnidgos, and criuil to tlujui oLht'.i’wis(\, 
wliilo the failnu*, whatever he may liave thought, did not, 
interfere. The acuh^ hoy, prying abtnil. tlu^. hous(\ and 
coming to know and ]uty the girls, had laid tlu^ (.‘as{^ to 
heart. Were not these girls also Puriiihs, and wen*, then*, 
not otluw concealed varieties of J\triali$ in Christian 
England ? 

It had boon arranged hy tli(‘- guardians tlial» tlu^ eJd(‘r 
brother, who had shown a talent for drawitig, should go 
into training for the ])rofcssion of an arl.ist by b(MU)nnng 
pupil to the distinguisliod London landsoapt^-painttu' and 
Koyal Academician, l)e Loutherhonrg, As Uh\ parting 
with his brother was to bo a new startuig-[)t>int in Ih* 
((Ijaiucey's life, he nuiicmbered it well, th<^ more hy toktui 
of an incident of the very last juoruing of his brother’s 
stay at (h'(30uhay. It was a splendid duiiti moniing ludon* 
breakfast, and all the six children togtdJuu' in tlu* 

grounds in front of the house, hum Hultau William, now 
in Ids sixkentU y(‘ar, down to th(3 yoiuig(3st. William 
was full of frolic, with the two girls laughing ami dancings 
beside him, and the baby Henry m^ar in tlu3 imrH(ds arms ; 

translating ikoiii d colomU statw. did llie. Athcn-lam; rtihe ti> 
A<hopj and (h poor pariah tslava Umj plmivd upon cm eoerloidintj 
pedeatalP Tlui rcist may run “ This thoy did in acknondodtjoirnt 
of the fact that (.he path of honour is open to ally and that glory 
helongs not to birth but to laovih** 
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Richard, called familiarly “ Pink,” the next to DeQuincey 
in age, was wheeling round on his heel at some distance ; 
while Pe Quincey himself was standing close to the edge 
of a brook which hounded the grounds on that part 
where they were not protected from the lane by a railing 
and the gates. Suddenly there was a vast uproar in the 
lane, the noise of a shouting and running mob coming 
nearer and nearer, explained at last by the appearance of 
a great (log, much ahead of his pursuers, and panting and 
foaming at the mouth. The dog tried the gates, which 
were fortunately shut ; then stood for a moment on the 
edge of the brook directly opposite to De Quincey., as if 
meditating a leap across ; and then, amid the scare ’‘of the 
children, all except the intrepid William, who taunted and 
challenged the dog to come over, broke away again along 
the lane, followed by the long hullabaloo of men and boys, 
with guns, sticks, and pitchforks. It was a mad dog 
from a barracks, which had already that morning bitten 
two horses. He led his pursuers a chase of many miles 
before he was killed. One of the two horses he had bitten 
died afterwards of hydrophobia. What if he had leaped 
the brook ? 
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SoMi'i tiiuo in ITDfi, !)(' Quiiiwy’s mol,li(>r lwviii,i' lundiuip 
her nrttid to livo at liath, tint I'xtahliHhnu'nt at (!ni(>uhay 
wiiK broken uj), and tho honst' and j^ruundx, worn aold. 
After being boarded for a while in Manidu'Kter, for eon- 
tinuation of the lessons under Mr. M. II., Do (^hiine.ey 
Mowed bis mother to Hath, and was enten'd jit the, 
(irainniar Hehool of the town, tluni presided over by a 
Mr. Morgan, an e.NC(ille,ni elassieal se.holar. lie was then 
in his twe.lfth y(‘.iir, and was to hav(( as oik! (d' his school- 
fellows his brother Hie, hard, already mentioned by his 
niclcnaino of “ I'ink," about four years younger than him- 
self, and a boy of exipiisite la'aiity, and of a sweet geidJe- 
ness that made him the most alwolute e,oid,rast to tlu' 
terrible William. Of that young hurricane and all his 
problematical eapaliilities Do (^!|niiu:ey had s(H'n the last. 
He (lied of typhus fever soon after he had bceome pu|iil 
to tlui A<!adomiciau Do Ijoiitborbourg, 

Do Quincey romaiued !it the ISatli (Srammar S(diool 
about two years. From the lirst he had the reputation 
of a little prodigy in it, especially in Latin, and most 
especially for Latin verse-nuiking. Inthisaceomplishnumt 
he had such success that the head-master used to parade 
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his exercises publicly by way of reproach to the stilT 
F^atinity of tho boys of the first form, most of whom were 
five or six years older. On the other hand, he was at 
first somewhat backward in Greek, — on which account he 
had been placed under the second of the Bath School 
masters, rather than with the more advanced hoys under 
Mr. Morgan himself. For some time there was a cabal 
among these advanced boys against the little interloper 
who was snatching from them the honours in Latin. On 
the whole, however, he was comfortable enough, and was 
rapidly attaining an unusual facility in speaking and 
writing Greek, when an accident led to his removal from 
the school. The most exact account of this accidelit is 
found in a boyish letter of his own, which chances to 
have survived. It is dated March 12, 1799, and was 
addressed to his sister Mary, then at a school in Bristol. 

This day six weeks,” are his words, “ as we were up saying 
“ [repeating our lessons], Mr. M. was called out, and so 
forsooth little, or rather Mg, Mounseer Collins [one of 
the undermasters] must jump into the desk. It hap- 
“ pened that little Harman minor wanted his hat, which 
“ hung up over Collins’ head. Wilbraham asked for the 
cane to reach it him, which Collins refused ; and at the 
same time, to give a little strength, I suppose, to his 
“ refusal, and to enforce his authority as a master, en- 
“ dtiavoured to hit him on the shoulder (as he says) ; but 
how shall I relate tho seq[uel? On poor Ego did it faU. 
Say, Muse, what could inspire tho cane with such a dire- 
“ fill purpose ? But not on my shoulder, on my it 
fell, — unhappy pate, worthy of a better fate ! ” The 
blow ou th(i head, thus playfully described, seemed serious 
al tho time. For some weeks Do Quincey lay in his 
Tnothov’s house in Bath, attended by physicians and under 

c 
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Hcvere regimen. Tn the weelcH of liis gradual n'covaay his 
mother read to liim steadily till ll(^ could ivsuuk' iv, ailing 
for himself. Among the books thus iv,ad h(‘, uuuitions 
Sir William Joneses Asiatic. Itrscarrhca^ Miliua-’s Lf/iurrlt 
HisUyry^ Jolinson's Rambler^ Iloole’s Tnui^iatiou}^ of 
Ariosto a:nd TussOy with tli(‘- iiotahio addition of l^anuUse. 
Lost, which had come to him, strangely e.uoiigli, in Ihuit- 
ley’s grotesigie edition. At tlu** same tinu*. he, and his 
brother Pink had lessons in French. 

Altliough the hoad-mastor and others intm’t',st(ul in Hath 
Grammar School tried to got bach tladr little prodigy, lh(‘ 
mother would not consent. She stmt him anti his brother 
Pink to a private school at Winklield, in Willshing ‘‘of 
which the chief recomineiidatit)u lay in tlu', religious 
character of the master.” Hero lie rtmiaincal about a, ytiar, 
not thinking much of ‘‘ old Sptiuctu'/’ the iuasttu*, hut a 
great favourite with the Miss Spun corn, anti with tlmlliirty 
or forty boarders. Fifty years afku'wartls, two of Ins 
schoolfellows, clergymen of the (Jhuroh of England, c.otdtl 
remember him at SponccFs as a mt)st obliging and com- 
panionable little fellow, willing to Indp any t)r th<‘, boys in 
their Latin or Greek, and a It^athu* iii their amustmumts, to 
which ho would always give a littuury turn. nt‘, divithul 
the boys for their mimic fights into Grtujks and 'rrojans, 
taking the part of Ulysses himself ; and, in his capatuty of 
contributor-in-chief to a journal carried on ])y th(‘, l)oys 
and the Miss Spencers, he replied in pungent Fnglis)» 
verses to a challenge by tlio boys of a neighbtuiriiig^ school. 

Et was remembered also that, wlum his mtilher came U\ 
visit the school, and the boys talked of her as a frituul of 
Hannah More, he would tell them with pridt‘, that his 
mother was quite as clover as iCaunaiu 

Hardly more than a year had been sp»iut at Witikficld 
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when the connexion with that school was brought to an 
Olid ])y an invitation to T)e Quincoy of a kind which liis 
mother did not see lit to refuse. During the time of the 
convalescence at Bath, in the spring of 1799, an acquaint- 
ance had sprung up between De Quincey and young Lord 
Westport, the only child of John-Doiiis, third Earl of 
Altamont of the Irish peerage, afterwards Marquis of Sligo. 
The boy, whom De Quincey represents as almost exactly 
of his own age, but whom the peerage books represent as 
considerably yomiger, had been then in the neighhourhood 
of Bath, with his tutor, Mr. Grace, He and his tutor had 
been asked to Mrs. De Quincey's house ; and now, after 
more than a year, during which his young lordship** had 
])een at Eton, there came the invitation we speak of. It 
was an invitation to join Lord Westport at Eton and 
accompany him in a long holiday on his father’s estates 
in county Mayo in the West of Ireland. Arrangements 
having boon duly made, De Quhicey did set out for Eton 
in the summer of 1800, to begin a ramble and round of 
visits in England and Ireland, which extended over four 
or five months. 

Eton itself was a good beginning. That classic town, 
as all the world ought .to know, is really part and parcel 
of Windsor, within whose royal precincts is Erogmore, a 
seat of royalty subsidiary to Windsor Castle, 2:^0 w, as 
George flL and his Queen, with the princesses, were at 
Erogmore in the summer of 1800, and as Lord Westport 
not only liad the run of Erogmore grounds, but was 
specially known to the royal family, as the son and 
heir-appariiiit of the Earl of Altamont, and as grandson 
by his mother t>f the lately deceased Earl Howe, the 
famotis Admiral, what was to prevent De Quincey, in 
such good company, from having an interview with his 
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Majesty himself? This, he tells us, ad^iuilly oeriinvuL 
The King, recognizing Lord Wostpoi’t iii one of tJn> 
Troginore walks, stopped him ami talked with him a, 
little, and then, turning to his (ionijvinicm, whose, nanu* 
he had somehow already heard, askinl wheihor lie too 
was at Eton, and whether his lather was aliv<s and 
whether his mother thought of setulnig him to Eton, — a 
capital school, none better! — and whether Ids fnauily was 
of Erencli Huguenot descent. To all winhdi l>e (^)uineey 
returned, he says, brief andinod(^st auswea's, only throwing 
a little energy into his ropiidiaiiou of any reemit ITeneli 
origin, and informing liis IVIajesby tlmt tla^ English I)e 
Quinccys were as old as the On(|uest, and were uie.u- 
tioned in the very earliest of Englisli hooks, K’ohiwt of 
Gloucester’s “1 know, I know, ’’said 

the King with a smile, as if ho romemlxu’iHl such a hook 
in his library, but did not like to commit himself on 
the subject with such a knowing little slirim]); and the 
interview ended, the two boys stopping backward a row- 
paces and bowing profoundly, wliilu his Maj'esty moved 
away. This, however, was not De Quine-ey s last sight 
of the King. Ho had the honour of being invite-d, with 
Lord Westport, to ono or two of the which tlu^ 
Queen was then giving at Frogmoro, and did attend ont^ 
of them, — in a travelling dress, as his motlier inward with 
horror, till he explained to her in a lothu- that ids travel- 
ling-dress was a very good one, '‘much betbu' than what 
Lord Westport had on,” and that in sucli a crush h 
did not matter. The stay at Eton was broken by a run 
to London. It was De (Jnincey’s hi'st sight of the gn^at 
metropolis, and he is punctual in dating it as in the. 
month of May. 

From Eton, where De Qtiincey, as he informed Ids motln'r 
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very pcnitentially, could not avoid going once to a 
play ill Windsor Theatre to oblige Lord Westport, the 
two lads, with the tutor, began their journey for Ireland 
on the 18 th of July. Travelling through North Wales, 
they reached Holyhead, where the tutor was to leave 
them. At that place the tutor, who had taken mysterious 
offence at something or other, and apparently begun to 
have doubts about De Quincey, ceased to speak with 
either of the lads, but duly saw them aboard the packet 
that was to take them to Dublin. The passage of thirty 
hours, tlio arrival in Dublin, the first impressions of that 
city, and the various iiicidents and pleasures of the fort- 
night or so passed there, are described at considerable 
length in the subsequent autobiographic record. It was 
an unusually interesting time in the History of Ireland, 
for it was the time of the completion in the Irish Parlia- 
ment of the Hill for the Union of Ireland with Great 
Ih'itain. Introduced to his friend^s father, the Earl of 
Altaniont, a very fat man, and so lame that he is obliged 
to have two servants to support him whenever he stirs,” 
De Quincey had access to all the sights and demonstra- 
tions of the crisis. He was present at the splendid cere- 
mony of the installation of the Kni ghts of St. Patrick 
and he was present in the last sittings of the Irish House 
of Peers, wlien thqy I[idon Act was passed. He saw the 
Lord Lieutenant C/rnwaUis, Lord and Lady Castlereagh, 
and other great public persons ; and be saw the surgings 
in the streets of excited Irish mobs. From such per- 
sonal reminiscences of his Dublin visit ho deviates into a 
general essay oii the social and political state of Ireland 
at the time, with particular accounts of the two recent 
Irish Eobellions, &c. ; and it is when we are extricated 
from these that we find him at last, about the 20th 
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of August, at Lord AltamoniAs s(*a,t of Wor.ipoifr in (’ion, 
naught. Tlioro, in a big lious<^ with hut a slovenly 
coUoction of ])ooks in it, ])ut with wild Irish si'eiuu'y 
round about for ('.xciirsious, wn'ld Irish liorso.s to ride, 
and wilder Irish grooms to study, lu^ s])('ul. sonie wec'kij 
pleasantly enough, coa(diing Lord Wi'stport at odd 
moments, it would seem, in Gr(‘(^k and Latin. 

One starry exporiciioo dwelt with liirn all tlu^ while. In 
that part of his journey from Dublin to (h)imaught which 
had boon perforuKHl ou the Grand (‘anal, leatliu.r 
Dublin to Tullaiiiore, tluu*(‘. bad ht‘en among his hdlow. 
passengers in the (ianabboat tlu'. widowed (!ountess of 
Errol, in deej) mourning, and bersishu’ Mi;;;; iJIakt'. Loth 
ladies were of Irish birlh, and both wen^ young, iMNiutiful 
and aceoiiiplishod. IntroduetMl ])y Lord W(‘stpori, De 
Quiuccy was for a time in Elysium. Mentioning the 
rencontre, in a letter to bis niotluw at tln^ tinu\ all that 
he says is Unit “in the canal-boat was a Miss Llake, a 
sister of the. present Countess Dowag^er of Errol,” and that 
they “formed an aciquaintams* and lallo'd aluiut tln^ 
English poets for tln‘, whole afternoon.” It is in tln^ 
Autobiography that \vi\ h'arn ilu* whole truth. Miss 
PJako, with her soft ey(*,s and soft Irish voing Ihm- Irish 
gaiety and alllmmee in talk, had iiu{iret;;ied luin as 
ho had never been impressed before. Fnnn tin's 
day,” he says, “ I was an ulUnuul (uvuluir, rnwan- again 
rela])Ring into the careless irndhud.ivi^ mind of child" 
hood.” 

Returning from Ireland to Englaini in Oetobtu’ LSOQ, 
the two friends ])arte(l at liirmingjiam ; and ou«‘ ob- 
serves it as rather (Uirious that L(»nl Wh'.stport is hardly 
beard of again in !)(*. (Juinceyks history, udndber under 
the title ol fjjirl ol AIhunout, whitdi he c<>uld assume by 
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courtesy "before the year closed, in consequence of bis 
father’s promotion to the Marqiiisatc of Sligo, or under 
that of Marquis of Sligo, which was his own from 1 809 
to 1845. Meanwhile we are not quite done with De 
Quinccy’s ramble. From Eiruiingham, as instructed by a 
letter from his mother, he went to Laxton in ISTorth- 
amptonshire, whore his elder sister already was. It was 
the seal of Lord and Lady Carbery, the latter of whom, in 
her unmarried condition as Miss Watson, a wealthy heiress, 
had long been an intimate young friend of his mother^s. 
A Lord and Lady T^Iassey were also staying at Laxton, 
and Lord Carbery himself arrived from Ireland ; and, as 
there was a lino library in the house, with all the appur- 
tenances of luxurious culture, a month or two of rest in 
such English seclusion were very acceptable after so 
much rough Irish locomotion. Lady Carbery, a liand- 
soiue woman of about six and twenty, was abundantly 
kind to the boy, both for his mother’s sake and his own. 
She arranged that he should have daily lessons in riding, 
to Avhich he submitted, with no very effective result ; she 
called him her “ Admirable Crichton,” and taxed all his 
resources of acquired knowledge ; and in one department 
she became his gmteful pupil. Plaving imbibed the sen- 
timents of the Evangelical School of Eeligiou, with 
Hannah More and Mrs. De Quincoy for her exemplars, 
but having a strong and inquiring intellect, she had 
begun a systematic study of Theology, and had come to 
bo vexed by the (piestion whether the authorized 
English version of tlic Lible could he relied on as pre- 
senting the exact doctrinal truth on all points. Her 
young advis(!r having assured her that on some points it 
could not, she felt as if her salvation might depend on 
her having a Greek Hew Testament and a Parkhiirst’s 
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Greek Lexicon beside her; and J>e Quinc(',y, liavin<:r (>n. 
couragcd the idea, had the ploasiin*, of soUiug lun’ agoing 
in her Greek studios. AltogoLhor lie was very happy at 
Laxfcon, and there can hardly he a iileasaniror ])iciuri‘. than 
that of the high-minded young matron of tlu'. luansiou, 
a kind of English variety of Goothej's I<\‘ur {Saint/' 
looking after her youthful guest, on the oii(‘ hand, as n 
feeble boy that needed supin’intendeiioo, and on fclie oilier 
hand finding instruction lor hours in listening to Ins 
suggestive, oloc|ucnt, and prematurely h'arued talk. 

The oifects upon Do Quincoy's mind of Ins longramlile, 
with the varied glimpses it had given him of tlu^ actual 
world, and especially of an aristocratic setd/iou of iti, had 
been, ho says, soinotliing extraordinary. Idle r;ile of his 
intellectual expansion, he says, was no loiigin- like thci 
movement of the hour hand of a watch, ^Y]loso advance, 
though certain, is matter of inference, but was like ihe 
visible pace of the seconds’ hand. Ont^ may (pn^sthm 
whether a matter-of-fact person would nol. lutluu’ have 
described the effects of his tour and its incidents as pm-- 
turbing and unsettling. 

Experience seems to have decided that, in Uk^ juajoriiy 
of cases, the wisest plan for parents and guardians in the 
education of a boy is to find out the Ih'.sL (‘.stahlislicd 
routine of public schooling lor hoys in his eircumslanees, 
and to keep to that inlloxibly tlirougli all iks strigc^s for 
the usual period. This seems to have Ixam Oe Guine<\y's 
own belief. Of the two schools ho had heam at he 
greatly preferred Lath Grammar School; it had hecn 
against liis will that ho had hoen nunovod from it; and 
in his letters to his mother from Indaiid lot had argued 
earnestly for a return to that school, if to any, till he 
should be thought of age for the University. In any 
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case, lie objected to being sent to another private school, 
like that at Winkheld. "‘I was at the head of the 
school the whole time I was there. Fo one but myself 
‘‘ could make verses and all those kinds of things ; but 
then I had no one to contend with, nor anything higher 
‘‘ to aspii'e to. The consequence was that my powers en- 
^'tirely flagged; my mind became dormant in comparison 
with what it was at the Hath Grammar School.” These 
remonstrances were so far attended to that, when he left 
Lady Carbery’s at Laxton, the arrangement of his mother 
and guardians was that he should not be sent again to 
any private school, hut should go for three years to the 
Grammar School of his native town of MancHester. 
Tiieir chief reason was a pecuniary one. Among the en- 
dowments of Manchester Grammar School were certain 
exhibitions by which hoys who had been regularly at the 
school for throe full years could he sent to Brasenose 
College, Oxford, with 40Z. or 50Z. a year guaranteed them 
for seven years. With 50/. a year added to his patrimo- 
nial inheritance of 150/., Do Quinccy would be able, in 
his nineteenth year, to go to Oxford in 2 )roper gentlemanly 
style, with au annual 200/. for his expenses. 

Witli sighs and forebodings, Do Quincey did go to 
Manchester Grammar School, some time late in 1800, for 
his three years of drudgery. His account of the school, 
and of the head master, Mr. Lawson, in whose house he 
was hoarded, is far from unfriendly on the whole. Mr. 
Lawson, tliough in his declining years, and not quite at 
ease with his own head hoys in their higher Greek read- 
ings, was kind, conscientioiis, and exemplary ; the school 
w'as an ancient and rich one, with historical traditions and 
good appliances and accommodations ; the discipline was 
maintained entirely by moral means, which was rather 
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rare at that time; ami the l)(>ar(l(’r.s, wilh whom !)('. 
Qiiincey had principally to assofuate, wiw mostly l.anoa 
shire youths of good maniiora and principle, s, wi(ji a col- 
lective amount of hnowledgo <an(l ahilii.y among IJuuin 
especially in English literature, which ratlu'r sur[)risiHl the 
now comer at first. Ho had a ])loasani litth^ room at tli<^ 
top of the house, and books at will hy a su hse.riptiou to 
the Manchester library. Ihit there ohj(^ction.s. H(‘- 
does not positively inckuhj among flujse tJie fa(‘,t i-hat 
many of the day-boys in the school wore sous of artisans, 
some of them even having “siste.rs that vv<‘r(^ menial 
servants;’' but he numtions Llu‘ fact; a, ml lu', admits 
gonei^lly that tiic whole atmosphere of ManeJu'.stor, where 
he could not stir out of doors without Ixung nosed ])y a 
factory, a cotton-bag, a cotton -de.al(U', or si>ineihing else 
allied to that detostahle conmu'njo/' had Ixaumu^ insuner- 
ably uncougouiaL It wavS, howiwcr, i,h<^ monotony of the 
school life itself tliat put him out of spirits,- i,\u\ sight 
day ait<‘r day of the same harc^ whiter- waslu'd walls, tin* 
dull repetition from day to day of petty linguislle, tasks 
that had no stimulus for him now, and wcuv far henoatli 
his capacity. Above all, the total <leprivation of physical 
exercise inllicte<l on Mr. Lawson's hoanhu's by his absurd 
system of regulating their hours from morning to ev<ming, 
with “ callings- over ” oven in the intervals for nuvds and 
rest, had a ruinous offoct on I)e Quincoy's h(,^al th. Kor sonui 
time he had been enabled to hear up against th(^ c.om- 
plicated miseries hy accidental compensations. Lady (bar- 
bery had been in Manchester for some Tnontlis, with a 
portion of her household, just after his e.utry into the new 
school ; a venerable old clergyman of tlui town, 
feprgian views, a nd author of various Sw<id(mboi^n tracts, 
had taken a fancy for the extraordinary lad and ids con- 
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versatioii, and liked him to call ; and, in one or two runs 
to Liverpool, an acquaintance had been struck up with 
the club of liUrati of which that town could then boast, 
and of which Koscoe, and Dr. Cuirie, the biographer of 
Burns were the chiefs. But, after a year and a half at 
the school, the prospect of another year and a half became 
intolerable. In a letter to his mother, stiU extant, he 
pleads most pitifully for his immediate removal. He 
enumerates, and emphasises in italic words, his five indi- 
vidual causes of complaint, and then roUs them aU in 
characteristic fashion into one collective sixth. How could 
a person be happy, he asks, or even simply easy, “ in a 
“ situation which deprives him of health, of soamy, of 
“ amusement, of liberty, of congeniality of pursuits, and 
which, to complete the precious picture, admits of no 
“ mrktyV' ^ Even this pitiful pleading was of no avaU, 
.^d De Quincey was driven to a desperate resolution. 
He resolved to run away. After brooding over the 
resolution for some time, and procuring the necessary 
funds from Lady Carbery, who, knowing nothing of her 
young friend’s purpose, sent him 101. in answer to his 
application by letter for 51, he carried it into effect by 
shppmg out of Mr. Lawson’s house early one fo 

July 1802. He had an English poet in one pocket, and 
an odd volume of Euripides in the other. He was then 
close on seventeen years of age. 
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VAGBANOY IN NORTH WALKS AND IN LONDON. 

1802-180:5. 

De Quincey’s first intention, when lie liad inado up his 
mind to ran away from ’Mancho.stcinSc.liool, was i,o wander 
towards the district of the. Kiijflish Lakes. The niii{,'ne,t 
that attracted him thither wa,s Wordsworth, some ofwhosii 
poems he had iccently read. 0 to he, in the n(\ii;ldionr- 
hood of that man, to see the house in which he dwelt, the 
scenes amid which he moved; perliajis to ciiteh a .ulinijise, 
of himself ! Alive, however, to the absurdily of any siicli 
approach to Wordsworth in the character of a runaway 
schoolboy, and also to the duty of some ('.ommiinication 
first of all with his mother, he had determined to run the 
risks involved in the latter eonrse. As Ids niotlier had, 
by this time got tired of Bath, and transferred herself to 
a house in Chester, called the Ihiory, the eotiimuniea- 
tion was not difficult. Two days of walking carried him 
over the forty mile.s that .soparakwl Manehester from 
Chester; and, after some hovering ahont i.lie liousc, of' 
which ho gives a whimsical account, the meeting took 
place. His mother, with her notions and Indiits of de- 
corum, looked upon the occuiTeiico, ho say.s, much as 
she would have done upon the opening of the seventh aoah 
in the Eevelations hut it chanced that another relative^ 
was at ^n(l'' w!l’o took a liglder view of the affair. T'liis 
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was his uncle, Colonel Thomas Penson, his mother’s only 
surviving brother, homo from India on a three -years’ fur- 
loiigli, and quartered for the time, with his horses and 
Beugalco servants, at the Priory. Colonel Penson, a 
kindly man of the world, saw nothing unnatural in the 
desire of a youth to elope from the tedium of school ; and, 
by his advice, it was arranged that Be Quincey, if he did 
not choose to remain at the Priory, should have a guinea 
a week allowed him for a while, with liberty to wander 
about and enjoy himself on that basis. 

Prom July to JSTovember 1802 we see him wandering 
about North Wales, from town to town, from village to 
village, from country-inn to country-inn, having various 
little adventures and picking up random new acquaintances 
by the way, all the while making his guinea a week go as 
far as it could, and hitting on ingenious devices for that 
end. The chief was that of alternating, according to 
whim and weather, l)etween the more expensive style of 
living, at the rate of about ]ialf-a-guinea a day, necessary 
if he went to the better inns, and the incredibly cheap 
living then possible in Wales if one lodged in the cottages 
of the hospitable and unsophisticated Welsh peasantry, or 
snatched a meal somewhere in a long walk and bivouacked 
through the night among ferns and furze. It was, he 
says, a most pleasant existence, an existence of breezy 
freedom, with perpetual delight from the mountain 
scenery, the sylvan nooks, the rushing brooks, the pic- 
turesque evening groups of the villagers gathered round 
their harpers. But the sting of some unsatisfied craving, 
the fatal longing in his nature to break away from the 
customary and respectable and to dare the forbidden and 
indeliuite, carried him suddenly out of those Welsh 
solitudes. He would give up his guinea a week, cut that 
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remaining bond between bim and his molJier jmuI guar- 
dians, and bury hi ius(}lf in the world ol’ ijondon Tluav, 
ho would find books aiul society ; Mkuv. Ik^ would liud }h' 
knew not what ; tlicro ho would lind at h‘,ast., — so he had 
heard, — Jow monoy-londors, who might ho willing to 
advance him 200/, ou his ox[)e(*.tatioHs. 

It was late in JMuvonihor 1S():2 wIku), having- borrowed 
twelve gniiioas from two lawycw tViouds in ()sw(‘stry. Da 
Quincey, after eight- aiul-twonty luairs oti the (*,o:ic,h from 
Shrewsbury, was deposited in tlu‘ stn^^ts of London, 
Here what months ho passed, what nioutlis of wild, 
haggard, Eohemian roaming and siagg(U-ing iVom worsts to 
worse ! He had lost no tinui in afjjtlying to a dew iuom‘y- 
lender, mimed Dell ; but De-ll was iie.vin' biins('lf to Ik^, 
seen in sucli cases, and ilu‘. negotiation bad to })t' with 
Dell’s devil or legal factotum. This was a low attonuw, 
called Drunell, who had for liis plae-e of l>usine.ss a bouse, 
in Greek Street, Soho, at the corner of Soho S(juar(\ with 
precautionary chains on the doors, ami loophole, s through 
which tlioso who knocked could be surv(\yed hi'fon^ tli(‘y 
were admitted. As wo read tlie di^sitripiion of this Jiousc^ 
in Greek Street, with all its rooms uuocnupiiHl and unfur- 
nished, save Mr. Bruneirs own sanctum, ami some <hm for 
his athletic clerk, Pyinoiit, and of Mr. lirum'II’s arrivals 
in it every morning from no one know wIku’c, a.ml his dis- 
appearances in the evening, when his sam‘-tum was tuire- 
fuUy locked and the empty house was hd’t in the solo 
keeping of a poor little wretch of a girl, ttm y<'.ars of ag(‘, 
who slept on straw as near as she could to tb(‘ stre(ii-door, 
we feel as if we were in the midst (d' a novid by Dickmis, 
With BruneU himself Do yuiucoy ht^iamn vary familiar 
by frequent visits, and found liim, disioputabbi tlnmgh lit', 
was, a very kindly person, and with a wombirfid passion 
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for literature and knowledge, tlie survival from some 
hapi)iGr time when he had hopes of anothci' career than 
tliat of a devil for money-lenders. But Brunell could do 
nothing himself in the matter of the advance, for there 
was the invisible Dell in the background. The policy of 
Deli, in such cases, was that of delay, — delay for the 
necessary investigations, for whetting the appetite of the 
applicant, and for exacting charges for papers, stamps, 
and one knows not what. Thus the lad, though living as 
parsimoniously as he could in lodgings, was brought to his 
last guinea, and it was an act of charity when Brunell 
consented to let him use the house in Greek Street as his 
sleeping asylum at nights. There, sharing a floor in the 
void tenement with the little wretch of a servant-girl, to 
whom his advent was a godsend, as a deliverance from her 
terrors of loneliness, he did sleep, night after night, for 
some indelinite period, glad to pick up stray crusts in the 
morning from Brunelhs breakfast-table. But, his presence 
in the house during the day being undesirable, ho had to 
be off every morning, to sit in the parks or elsewhere,” 
or prowl about the streets as he chose. And what streets 
he thus came to know, and what eternal circuits among 
the same streets ! Eegent Street then was not ; and his 
main range was the great thoroughfare of Oxford Street, 
with the streets to the north of it as far as the New Road, 
and the maze of streets on the other or southern side as 
far as the line of Coventry Street and Piccadilly. With- 
in those hounds he was a peripatetic through days of 
which lie kept no reckoning, and often late at nights, till 
the watchmen began to recognise his figure, and would 
sometimes rouse him roughly as he sat on door-steps. As 
was natural, he became acquainted with otiier peripatetics, 
tlic “ street-walkers ” in another sense, With this class 
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of iinfortniiates, and witli not, a low individuals anioufv 
thoin, ho tolls us, liis relations wor(^ iutitua,i(‘. t'nou^’b, 
though all in ])erfoci iiiiio(UMio(‘.. One, in |h. could 

never forget. Ok! that Ann of Oxford Stn^'t, tin', poor 
girl of sixteen, Avhoso siinpk'. atul sad history !u‘ had tu)nio 
to know, whoso goodness of heart shone out muui in her 
degradation, with whom it had hee.oiac^ his daily habit to 
go about by appointment, and who had onot^ saved his 
life, when he had fainted from exhaustion, hy ruuuiug 
for wine and stimulants and fetching t.hcm for liiiu out of 
her own scanty moii(‘.y ! 

A favourable iiuprossion had Ixhui at last prodiuuul on 
Dell^by proofs of I)e Quineey’s foriuer intiniaey with Lord 
Altamont and the Man^uis of Sligo. JF Mr. I)(‘, (j),uin(‘.ey 
could fortify his own more pcu'sonal s(umrity by g(dting 
Lord Altamont to be his co-security, Mr. Dell would not 
mind lending him 200/. or even dOO/. A casual (uu;oiiuter 
with an old family friend in Aibemarh^ Sttvtd having at 
the same time provided Do (Juinctjy with a lildle reiuly 
cash, he bade Ann farewell for a day or two, and took tl)(', 
coach for Eton to broach the matter to Lord Altamont. 
Unfortunately his lorchship had just hdt Eton for DaTti- 
bridge; and all tliat .Do (^uincoy could olfecd. was a 
provisional arrangement with another young uobkmiaii at 
Eton, which he thought anight answtir Mr. Dcdls ])urpost^. 
Wlien he returned to London, Aim was goiu', ! He novov 
saw her or heard of her more. All his life aft(U'wardH that 
girl was to bo in his thoughts. Ah 1 poor Ann i>f ( )\i*ord 
Street, what had become of her? Had slu) goiu^. into some 
ruffianly keeping and might she h(', still idive ; or Imil that 
cough which he had observed in her dune its morciiul work, 
and was her young frame at rest, thougJi but in a paui)(‘,r’H 
grave, in some dank corner of a London churchyard i 
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Is all this true, or was De Quiiicej romancing ? Ho 
was himself aware that there might he some such sus- 
picion; and, wlien, immediately after the first publication 
of his Confessions^ some of his critics were taking them 
for ingenious fiction, he was very serious in his efforts to 
undeceive them. He had not told the whole truth about his 
London vagrancy, he said, because that was impossible, hut 
he had told nothing ])ut the truth. Such an assurance 
ought itself to count for something ; but there is more. In 
early private letters of De Quincey, 2:)ublished by Mr. Page, 
we have the means of checking portions of his subsequent 
autobiographical writings ; and, as in all cases where this 
check can be applied the correspondence between** the 
original memorials and the later narrative is strikingly 
(jxact, a slight occasioiud haziness of date excepted, the 
rest of the narrative is, entitled to the benefit of the fact. 
In short, though there may be a little mingling of the 
DicMtuKf with the Wahrhait ^ Do Qiiincey’s account of his 
days of London wretchedness may he accepted as authentic. 
And why not ? True, it could only have been a most odd, 
unpractical, little creature that could have got himself into 
such conditions, or that, once in them, could not have 
extricated himself. But are there not such queer young 
eccentrics in the world even now, creatures of cleverness 
touched with some craze or peculiarity wliich makes them 
a puzzle to their friends, and which, while incapacitating 
them for the most obvious acts of reasonableness natural to 
ordinary people, leads them sometimes to acts at which 
ordinary people stare ? That eccentricity of De Quincey 
which was to he a life-long characteristic, and even that form 
of eccentricity wliich was to be peculiarly his in after-life, — 
a constant shy timorousness, a perpetual looking backward 
over bis shoulder for some terrible danger that he had 
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escaped, tat that was still dogging him,— -seems to have 
been first developed in those days of his strange London 
experiences in his eighteenth year. When Carlyle knew 
him long afterwards, and when his small stature, boyish 
face, gentle demeanour, and beautiful silvery talk, were the 
most obvious things about him to first observation, some- 
thing more, Carlyle thought, was physiognomically dis- 
cernible, ^^Eccovi I look at him : this child has heen in 
HeU.^’ 

The proposed substitute for Lord Altamont^s guarantee 
of co-security not being satisfactory to Mr. Doll, Be Quincey 
was at the extreme of despair, when, by some unexplained 
concatenation of circumstances, he was discovered and 
reclaimed by his friends. He went back to Chester, to 
reside for some time witli his mother in tlie Ihiory. His 
Indian uncle was still there, and it was some tetchy but 
well-intentioned remark of this good gentleman in a 
moment of argument that induced l)e Quincciy to close 
with a shabby offer made by his guardians, to tlie efiect 
that he might go to the University if lie liked, hut should 
not have a farthing more than 100/. a year. On this 
allowance, in the autumn of 1803, as nearly as the date 
can be guessed, he went to Worcester College, Oxford, 



CHAPTER IV. 


MAINLY AT OXFORD, TOH VISITS TO LONDON AND THK 
LAKES. 

1803 - 1809 . 

Of De Quincey’s Oxford life very little is known. There 
is a casual hint from himself that he had made a mistake 
in his choice of a college. Had lie gone to Brasenose, as 
would have happened if he had remained for the necessary 
time at Manchester Grammar School, he would have had 
a smooth and properly arranged introduction to the 
academic life, whereas in Worcester College he was an 
isolated stranger, left to shift for himself. All that the 
head of the college, Dr. Cotton, could afterwards remember 
of him Avas summed up in a few sentences. “ During the 
“ period of his residence," says Dr. Cotton, “he was 
“ generally known as a quiet and studious man. He did 
“ not frequent wine parties, though he did not abstain 
“ from wine ; and he devoted himself principally to the 
“ society of a German, named Scluvartzburg, who is said 
“ to have taught him Hebrew. He was remarkable even 
“ in those days for his rare conversational powers, and for 
“ liis extraordinary stock of information upon every subject 
“ that was started.” Altogether, though he had some 
acquaintances in different coEeges, and was known among 
them as a very uncommon person, he seems rather to 
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liave crept through the (Jniveraity quietly than to have 
Tirade any Kstir in it, keeping iimidi hy hiniaoir, arul rc'.adiiig 
prodigiously in lines of his own. This r(H*,lus(ui(‘,ss was 
not owing to the (‘-xtveme nccicssity oi‘ ecouoiniy wliieh his 
guardians had tried In inifKJSo upoii him wIkui (hey lix(ul 
his allowaiice at only 100/. a year. Thai, had h(a'n (^va(led, 
lie tells us, hy the n^.lenting of his riewisli Critaul ia 
London, -who did at last advance him th(‘, sum for whicli 
there had heen so much m'gotiatioii. Ih', could ilms 
alibi'd himself all that Avas needed to make Oxford siudout- 
ship fairly comibvtahle, incliuliiig books, a run to Loudon 
now apd then, and a visit, in vacation-time, to friends in 
Liverpool or elsewhere. 

The lessons from the Gtwman Bcdiwartzhurg AV(‘.r(i of 
somG consequence. They Avore not in Hehnnv nmrely. 
Though ho had received some gtuieral notions of (hu'inaii 
Literature, and especially some tonpting ijd’ormation about 
Jean Paul Eichhw, Uippel, Tlauiann, and other little- 
known German Avritora, from an acc-om])lish(‘d young 
German, named Do tlarcii, with Avhom lu', luul formed a 
friendship in his Welsh Avanderiugs, it was at. Oxford, and 
under Schwartzhurg, that ho tirst sid himsidt stu’iously 
to the study ol‘ German. The German Phil()st)phy, as 
Avell ns tlie Gentian LLteralurc, attracted him theuc( 3 - 
forward. 

Of even greater importances wius th(3 syslomal.i(‘. atUmtion 
he noAV began to hostoAV on English ij'teratun^ I'hfiugh 
from his childhood his sensibilities had been powtudully 
affected by ‘'the greatness of our OAvn literatim'/’ and though 
his readings in English poets and prosc-writtu's had heen 
extensive and varkid, it was at Oxford that lie iirst felt . 
the necessity of organizing his knowledge of English 
Literature, and regarding it no longer as a more spletulid 
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phenomenon or sky of so many hundreds of scattered 
stars of different degrees of brillianc}^, hut as a vast and 
vital whok tliat could be grasped in a History. Thence- 
forward, while Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Eacon, 
Milton, Si r^homas Brow ne, Jeremy Taylor , and. others of 
his favourites among the older writers, were dearer and 
more distinct to him than ever individually, he could 
contemplate tl^t great flow of the national thought through 
successive centuries, which, ^ though it seemed to eddy 
round those individualities as so many independent and 
inserted marvels, had really caused them and stationed 
them wdiere they were, and which, after its farther,, and 
in his eyes less interesting, course through the eighteenth 
century, was now again becoming glorious in Wordsworth 
and his disciples. It was on this last iiortion of the long 
history of Englisli Literature, the portion contemporary 
with himself, tliat De Quincey fastened his regard with the 
enthusiasm of a personal concern. He had by this time 
put himself in correspondence -with Wordsworth, express- 
ing his admiration and indebtedness, and had received at 
least two letters of reply, intimating tliat the poet was not 
indifferent to the recognition of such a liopeful young 
admirer, and would be glad to see him at a convenient 
opportunity, ]\f ore rcceiitiy, he had been making inquiries 
after Coleridge, whom he had known first by his Andeut 
piiblislied with Wordsworth’s Lijncal Ballads 
in 1798 , but to whom he was now drawn also by interest 
in his prose- writings. A.s Do Quincey had already con- 
chnled with liimsolf tluii. it would never be in the element 
of verso tliat his own genius could accompiisli anything 
considerable in literature, if he vshould ever accomplish 
anything at all, the fact that Coleridge was a prose writer 
and philosopher, as well as a poet, seems to have whetted 
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the desire for an immediate moofciiiL^ wilh liiiii, if only in 
preparation for the more formidable a,iul accessible 
Wordsworth. He was therefore mutih <IiKa])[)ointod at 
finding, in 1805, that Coleridge, lia,d li^ffc tlio Lakes, and 
had gone to Malta as Secretary to Sir Alexander JJall, the 
Governor of that island. 

One other fa{it of Do Qiiinc{iy’s days of Oxford studeiiL 
ship is expressly recorded by hiniself. 1 1 was then that ho 
first began to take o]>iiini. His Jirst cxpeihuico of the 
drug was on a dull rainy Sunday in the sj)riiig or autumn 
of 1804, when, being on oiui of his visits to London, and 
having suHered for a week or two from luniralgia, lie took 
the advice of a friend and purchased a phial of the tine- 
ture of opiiuu at a druggists shoj) in Gxlbrd Strt'd, near 
'Hhe stately Pantheon.^' The eifect, when he took the 
first dose in his lodgings, was divine ; and from that 
moment Do Quhicoy was an (experimenter inojiinm,-- 
never without a snpjdy of th(‘. drag bcsid(5 him in one or 
other of its forms, whether in the solid cakes oi- sticks of 
the dried substance, as inij)orted from Liirk(‘y, ^'gypi> 
Persia, or India, or in the pn^.pared redd)rown licpiid 
known as laudanum. Hay more?, frinn that moment lie 
was the apologist for opium, skilhid, or fancying himself 
skilled, in all its cfh^cts, and distinguisln ng its n(‘gativc 
eliects in the mere r(‘,]ief of pain iVoru iis positivii (‘Heels as 
an intellectual stimulant and exJiilaraut. He suggests, 
ind('.ed, that, in eontinnliig thii use of the drug after iis 
hrst service to him in an attack of mmral^pa, he had hit 
by blind instinct on tlui spcicific for th(‘. pulmonary (‘.on- 
sumption to which Im was liabh*, hy inheritane(‘- frmn his 
father. The reports of medical authorities, from an in- 
vestigation of all the evidence, are rather iotheeffeci. that 
the constitutional disease from which he sulTored was a 
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slow or intermittent ulceration of the stomach, brought on 
perhaps by bad and insufficient food during his time of 
vagrancy in Wales and London, and that his perseverance 
in the use of opium was due originally to his accidental 
experience of its effects in allaying those gnawing pains 
in the stomach ” of which, from that time of his vagrancy, 
he complained always or periodically. Enough of a 
disagreeable subject. What concerns us at present is that 
Dc Quincey avers most solemnly that, though he took 
opium at Oxford from 1804 onwards, it was still in such 
moderation that he could have broken off the habit. Ho 
was not yet, nor for some years to come, a slave to^ opium 
but coiitiiied himself to a carefully prcecalculated opium- 
debauch, as he calls it, about once in three weeks. The 
probability is that the indulgence added to his queorness 
among the Oxonians,. his liking for solitary reverie, and his 
carelessness of academic routine and distinction. 

Do Quincey, it setmis, did go up for his written exami- 
nation for the degree of B.A. The fact is attested hy 
one of his old schoolfellows at Winkfield, who had gone 
to Lincoln Collcgo while De Quincey was in residence in 
Worcester College. Dr. Goodenough of Christ Church, 
says this authority, was wonderfully struck with De 
Quincoy’s performance, and told the Worcester College 
people that they had sent up the cleverest man he had 
ever encountered, and that, if he did as well in his vwd 
wee as ho had done on paper, lie would carry all. before 
him. But Do Quincey, in a fit of shyness, or having taken 
some offence, never presented himself for his viva voce, 
remained without his degree, and indeed disaj^peared from 
Oxford for some time. The date is not given, but it seems 
to have been in 1807. His name remained on the hooks 
of his college tiU 1810 ; hut, as we have his own distinct 
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statement that liis time of residence was from 1803 to 
1808, wc have to suppose only a year of oilectivo con- 
nexion with the University after 1807, and that broken 
by absences. He liked to be in London, wlierc ho now 
counted Charles Lamb in the number of his acquaintances, 
and where he delighted in going to the Opera to hear 
j lrassini sing, and in rambling among the markets on iSatur- 
day nights ; and ho had entered liiinstdf, or was about to 
enter himself, as a member of the Middle Ibmplc, with 
a view to eating his terms for the Bar. Ilis mother 
meanwhile having shifted her domicile from Cliestcr to 
a house and estate called Westhay, in Somers(itshire, about 
twelve miles from Bristol, which had been jmrehased for 
her by her Indian brother at a cost of 12,000/^., there were 
visits also to that part of the West of England, with 
renewed confabulations with Hannah More and lie.r set. 
What is of especial inq'xu'tancc inDo Qiiincoy^shiograihy, 
however, at this time of the close of Ids rosideneci at 
Oxford, is that ho is found thou indul)ita])]y in possession 
of a good deal of money. How this had oonn^ about we 
arc not informed; but, as he had attained his majority in 
1806, we arc to fancy either that he had then been put 
at comparative ease by becoming master of his own fiiiuis, 
or that there had boon some now and enlarged transaction 
with the Jews, converting tlic whob', futurity of those 
funds into a proseut capital. As Do Quincoy speaks of 
his transactions with tlie Jews as pretty continuous, or as 
repeated from time to time, in In's eaih'fu* life, tbe ]atl,er 
supposition is likely enough. 

The improvement of He Q,uhi(*.ey's ])ecuniai‘y circuiii- 
stancGS in and from the year 1807 connects itself more 
particularly with one interesting absence of his from Oxford 
in the latter half of that year. Having gone into Somorsot- 
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shire in the course of the summer, and having heard that 
Coleridge had retui’ned from abroad, and was then quartered 
among friends at JNether Stowey in that county, he went 
in search of the great man. lie did not find him at 
Nether Stowey, but came upon him in the town of Bridge- 
water, where he was staying, with his wife, and his three 
young children, Hartley, Derwent, and Sara, in the house 
of a certain family of Chuhhs, well-to-do descendants of 
Cbuhh the Deist. It was a memorable meeting. The 
“ noticeable man with large grey eyes,’’ now not more 
than thirty-five years of age, but, as De Quincey observed, 
with flabby and uifliealthy w'hite cheeks and confuse^ and 
abstracted gait, received bis young visitor very courteously, 
and liad several conversations with him, by himself and 
in com})any. Though the elder opium-eater and the 
younger opium-eater were tlius together, no confidences 
were exchanged on that subject, save that once, vrhen 
laudanum was casually mentioned by De Quincey, it was 
witli an emphasis of horror that Coleridge warned him to 
have nothing to do with that drug. The talk, or rather 
Coleridge’s monologue, was on all things and sundry, and 
De Quincey was amazed, even beyond expectation, by its 
range and gorgeousnoss. His veneration for Coleridge 
became a kind of filial alfection ; and, when, a few weeks 
after, Coleridge went Avith his family to Bristol and their 
acquaintance was renewed there, it -was with delight that 
De Quincey found he could do the sage a slight piece of 
service. Mrs. Colerfilge and the childrcui were bound for 
ilie Lakes, to bo domiciled, as before, with Southey at Greta 
Hall, KesAviek; hut, as Ooloridgo Avas arranging for a coxuse 
of lectures on Poetry and the Fine Arts, to be delivered 
at the Eoyal Institution in Albemarle Street, London, be 
could not accompany them. De Quincey offered to be 
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their escort ; and in October 1807 the party sot out from 
Bristol by post-chaise. Travelling ])y stages, and with 
some little stay at Liverpool, they reached tlio Lake 
Country by a route which required thorn to take Words- 
worth’s cottage at Grasmere as their r(;sting-plac(', before 
going on to Southey’s at Keswick. Twice had Do Quiiicey 
been on the verge of this poetic paradise before, Init ])oth 
times ho had retreated with a nervous shrinking at the 
last moment from the idea of presenting himself to 
Wordsworth. Now, however, in his chara(;tt^r of convoy 
to Mrs. Coleridge, rather than in that oi' AW)r(Is wo rib’s 
occasional correspondent in past years, ho did ])eh()ld the 
epoch-making man, received a grasp of wiilcomo from ]iis 
hand at his own door, and hecaiae his i(uu])orary guest. 
Kor two days he was in th(\ cottage, along with Mrs. 
Coleridge and her cliildron, ]iapi)y in tlui so(u<4-y ol* W ords- 
worth, his wife, and his sister Dorothy, and making his 
observations of the three ; and on the tliird <lay tlioro 
began that excursion of all the seniors of the [)arty ovei’ 
the hills in a cart, which, while it deposited Mrs. Coleridge 
at her destination in Southey’s house, gav(i l)(i Q,uincey 
his first introduction also to that oilnu* lamous Lakist. 
All this was in November 1807 * before the end of which 
month De Quiiicey was back in Bristol, to hear of the 
completion of anotlier piece of kimhn^ss lie had been 
meditating for Coleridge. Tlio profouiul dejection of 
Coleridge, the state of “ cliecrless (hvspondem-y ” into 
which ho had falhui, and out of which his sphoidid talks 
were evidently hut lea])S and n'.fuges of despair, had struck 
his young friend ; and, having ascertained by impuries 
that the main immediate cause was lio]){‘less distress in 
money-injitters, Do Quiiicey had boon in privates < 5 ommu- 
nicatioii with Cottle, the Bristol bookseller, on the subject. 
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He wanted to give Coleridge 500?., a sum which all 
Gottlobs representations, with questions whether he was 
serious, whether he could afford it, whether he was of age, 
&c., could not persuade him to reduce below 300Z. That 
sum Coleridge did accept, having been told nothing more 
by Cottle at the time than that “ a young man of fortune 
who admired his talents ” wanted to make him a present. 
Coleridge’s forrnal receipt for the money, which the book- 
seller thought it right to take for his own exoneration, is 
dated l!^ovember 12, 1807. 

Though De Quincey includes the year 1808 in the time 
of his Oxford residence, the records show him to have 
been much in London through parts of that year.* Cole- 
ridge was one of his attractions. He heard some of the 
sage’s lectures at the Eoyal Institution, and regretted that, 
from Coleridge’s own carelessness in preparation and the 
wretched state of his health, they "were so nearly a break- 
down ; lie saw much of Coleiidge in his uncomfortable 
temporary chambers in the office of tire Courier newspaper 
in the Strand ; and in his calls on Coleridge at these cham- 
bers he met Sh Humphry Davy,Codwm, and other new 
faces. Lat<jSin the year he is Jound^ill, or again, in 
London, in lodgings in Titchfield Street and Horthumber- 
land Street, Marylcbone, eating bis terms, one* has to 
suppose, and seeing Lamb and Hazlitt, and sauntering at 
nights among the markets, and not failing at the opera for 
many nights in succession. In Kovemher of the same 
year he paid a second visit to "Wordsworth at the Lakes; 
and ho remaiiUMl there till February 1809, when he 
returned to London. Wordsworth, at the time of this 
sexiond visit of I)e Quincey, had been busy with that 
series of political letters in the Courier newspaper which 
ho converted into more complete form in his pamphlet, 
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publislied May 1809, Goncerning the Relations of Great 
Briiain, Bpain^ and Portugal, as affected hy the Commit 
tlon of Cintra, It was De Quincey, after Ins return to 
London, who saw this pamphlet througli the press, adding 
an appendix of notes, which Wordsworth described as 
*^done in a masterly manner.*’ The service was gratefuUy 
acknowledged also by Wordsworth’s sister, Dorothy. A 
letter of hers is extant in which she thanks De Quincey 
warmly for having saved her brother so much anxiety, 
says he had been a treasure to them both, and hopes 
that he may soon be at Grasmere to refresh himself 
aftei’ the troubles of his task. 

Dorothy Wordsworth’s hope in this letter points to an 
arrangement of some importance that had been come to 
between De Quincey and the Wordsworths. This was 
that De Quincey should leave London, Oxford, and all 
his other troublesome entanglements in tlie soixtli, and 
should come to reside permanently at the Lakes, as the 
tenant of the very cottage in which Wordsworth had lived 
from 1799 to 1807, but which he had recently (piitted 
for the somewhat larger house, called Allan Banlc, about a 
mile distant. Through the latter months of 1809 the talk 
among the inhabitants of the quiet valley of Grasmere 
was of the young gentleman who was coming to live 
among them in Mr. Wordsworth’s old cottage, and of 
Miss Wordsworth’s careful activity in ordering carpets 
and other furnishings, and getting the cottage ready for 
his', arrival. 
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BACHELOR LIFE AT THE ngua 

1809—1816 

In November 1809, De Quincey, at the age of twenty- 
foui’, took possession of his pretty cottage at ’ lown- 
end, Orasmere, and became one of the so-called X*akists. 
For seven and twenty years this cottage was to be in 
his tenancy, and for more than twenty of these it was 
to be his headquarters and nominal home, the place 
where he resided constantly when he was at rest, or 
to which he always returned from any of his frequent 
divagations. 

Strange that a district of England which had been 
sleeping unknown in its native beauties and grandeurs 
from time immemorial, over whose mountains the snow 
had come and gone silently for a thousand winters, and 
whose valleys had laughed again in equal privacy into 
shower and sunshine through the thousand alternating 
summers, should have been suddenly evoked into celebrity 
by the genius of one man. But so it had happened. 
Wordsworth was making the Lake District, and the call 
had gone forth to come and behold it. Ho ! all ye that 
are tourists and in quest of the picturesque, try this dis- 
trict in the proper season; all ye.that have made a little 
money, and desire to settle somewhere, in peace and 
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meditative comfort, for the rest of your lives, examine 
these valleys and the skirts of tlnwe lakes for tluj suiiablc 
spots; all ye that are sons of tlie mns(‘s in t,ho higher 
sense, not tied hy liard necessity to tlu^ vica'iiity of a 
printing-press, in Loudon, or Kdinhnrgli, or an y other city, 
but at liberty to select an abode whm'e. you may p()ss(‘.ss 
your souls in qiiiet and combine, higli tliinking with plain 
living, — Mr. Wordsworth uses and r(HU)nime,iuIs no Ixwo- 
rages stronger dnui milk or tea ; but stronger may lx', im- 
})ortedif indispensable, and there an*, inns on the roads, — 
come and have cottages liere, and spend lioiirs ev(ny day 
in the open air, communing with Nature luirseJf, as she 
is to bo foimd, pure and iiusophisiicati‘d, in (hunlxa-laml 
and Westmoreland scenery! Ily the ytvir 1800 ilu^ iv,- 
sponso bad been considerable. Tourists had be.en be- 
coming numerous enough to sugg(‘,si to Wonlswortli the 
rudiments of what afterwards took formas his (huife fo 
the Lakes ; new r(‘sidents from among tlie class of nd/irod 
business-moil were appearing by dogna^s ; and, though 
fewer sons of the muses were in circumstances to .'UM'ept 
the invitation tlian might have liked to do so, a sprinkling 
of such was to he counted. 

Wordswortli himself, now in his fortieth year, and 
settled ai Grasmere since 1791), had Just, as wt^ hav(‘- s(um, 
migrated from his previous cottage to Allan Ikml;, only 
a mile distant, which was to be his r(isideuc(^ till th(^s])rmg 
of 1811, when he transferred liimsejf to Grasmiin^ Par- 
sonage, there to remain till 1813, when he rcmovtMl to his 
final and most famous residence of fiydal Mount. Southey, 
the industrious Southey, four years younger than Words- 
worth, had been established for some years at Greta Hall, 
Keswick, in the Cumberland portion of the Lake District, 
and at least thirteen miles from Wordsworth. It was a 
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convenient distance between two men whose mutual respect 
obliged them to occasional intercourse, bub whose styles of 
genius and habits of literary work were so different as 
to cause some degree of mutual repulsion. Coleridge, 
Southey’s brother-in-law, who had been a Lakist in pre- 
vious years, and quartered for some time, with his family, 
in Southey’s house, had, as we have seen, broken away 
from the Lakes for a while, gone abroad, gone to 
Somersetshire, but again gravitated to the mill-horse 
round of London. Having sent his wife and children 
back to Southey’s, however, he had at length followed 
them himself, to try the Lakes once more ; and, from late 
in 1809 to the middle of 1810, Coleridge was to ba again 
a denizen of tlie district, moving between Southey’s at 
Keswick and Wordsworth’s at Grasmere, but on the whole 
preferring to be with Wordsworth. Here, through that 
time, he was to be engaged in bringing out his periodical 
called The Friend^ which was printed at Penrith, and the 
bad management of which was to bring the whole con- 
cern to bankruptcy in the twenty-ninth number. Three 
other literary notabilities of the Lake District, at the time 
of De Quincey’s advent there, deserve especial mention. 
One was Dr. Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandatf, now 
seventy-two years of age, but with seven years of Icfe still 
before him, living at his mansion of Cal garth Park, on Win- 
dermere, eight miles south from Grasmere, and altogether 
the leading personage in the society of the region, from 
his ecclesiastical rank and great wealth, his hospitality 
and conversational abib'ty, and the recollection of his 
extraordinary series of publications. A much humbler 
man, but loved beyond expression by all his intimate 
fi’iends, was Charles Lloyd, living at Brathay, about half- 
way between Calgarth and Grasmere, originally a Quaker, 
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Lut now a kind of Lakisi Eousseau, rovealing philosophic 
powers that had not hoou guessed from his pii])iished 
poems. The time was yoh some years distant when this lino 
intellock ovcrcloudtMl by a growing lunacy, was to bt) 
withdrawn from .Brathay to die alwoad. innally, a recent 
co 7 uer into tlie Ijako District, pro])riet(w since jSf)7 of 
Ellcray, also on Wiudennerc, al)oiit a miK^ from <t'ilgarth, 
was a young Scoto-Oxoniaii of whom the world was to 
hear more than of oitlior lUshop VYatson or Oliarles 
Lloyd. This was John Wilson, afterwards known as 
Professor Wilson and ^‘Christopher i^orih,"' Ih*, was 
almost exactly of Do Quincey’s own ag(‘,, or but Uiroc 
mouths older ; but what a contrast btd.woiui ib(nn physi- 
cally, — Do C^Juinccy one of the suialhist and feebh^st- 
looking of mortals, hardly more than liv(' (Vet higli, while 
Wilson was one of the most magnilhumt young athletes 
that ever attracted mciYs or wonumts (‘.ytus in stn^d or on 
heather. Ilia stature close on six feet, liis fraim^ pro- 
portioned into the very id(‘al of a ircrcnles-Aptdlo of the 
Scandinavian or yellow-haired typ(i, masking iumiensity of 
strength under tlie lithcness of a hu^pard, lui carriiul also 
one of the tioblest and most poetic of heads (wtjr set on 
beautifully square human shoiddtnvs. Thou, what a r(^j)ii- 
tation he had brought with him from Oxford, wluiro, 
strangely enough, ho liad been a g{mtl(nnan-coTunu)nor of 
Magdalen College all the time of Dt^ (^uinc.ey’s residence 
in the University, though tlioy liad ni‘.vor tlum met ! 
While Do Quiuccy had been creeping tlu’ough th(‘, Uni- 
versity, a bookish opium-eating rccluso, Wilson had bt'on 
the most observed man of all the colleges, not more for his 
magnificent physique and his unapproachable appU(‘-ations 
of it in pugilistic matches, leaping matches, and all other 
kinds of University sports, than lor lus uuivcTsal sc^ciability, 
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GXlibcrance of humour, easy triumplis in the classics and 
whatever else lie cared to compote in, and promises of 
some iiimsual form of literary olfulgence not yet distinctly 
featured. With this kind of reputation preceding him 
from Oxford, it was as if he had ])ounded into the Lake 
District, rather than merely settled in it ; and already 
the splendid young Mr, Wilson of Elleray, to whom his 
father, a Paisley manufacturer, had loft a clear fortune of 
SOjOOOZ., was known not only to all his neighbours that 
were likely to think of that matter, hut also to every 
boatman, every innkeeper, every crack wrestler or boxer, 
every band of gipsies or other vagrants, over the whole 
region. ' * 

In this mere onximoration there is already implied a 
good deal of De Quincey’s life through the six or seven 
years at present under notice. The mile of road from 
liis own cottage to Wordsworth’s house of Allan Bank 
was his familiar walk morning and evening from the lirst, 
for the sake of Wordsworth’s society, and also of Cole- 
ridge’s, so long as Coleridge, busy in bringing out his 
Friend, remained Wordsworth’s guest. As many as 500 
hooks at a time from the very considerable library which 
De Quincoy had in his cottage, a large portion of it con- 
sisting of German books, would, he tells uJ, bo in 
Wordsworth’s house in those days for Coleridge’s use, — 
Wordsworth’s own library being the most wretched thing 
that ever went hy that name, a mere litter of tattered 
odd volumes on a few shelves. The distance from 
Southey, whoso library was the cliief distinction of his 
house, prevented such frequent intercourse with him as 
with the Wordsworths ; nof was De Quincey ever bound 
to Southey by any very close intimacy. He did occasio- 
nally visit at Greta Hall, however, and was able, ‘‘in a 
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qualified seiiso/’ to call SoiiQui}^ his friotid; and wc liiul 
Southey, in a letter to a eorrespoiideiii in 1810, making 
mention of De Quiucey in ratluM* momorahhi terms. Do 
Qiiinccy/' ho. fyiys, ‘is a singular man, hut hottor in- 
formed than any person almost tluit ! (‘,V(U’ mot aL his 
age.’’ Tint Do (^uincey was among ilie numtirous 
visitors of tlic great Hisliop Watson at (Jalgarth Park, and 
thus came to know that ccleljrity porsoiially, is no mere 
guess. Tills dignitary,” ho tolls ns, “1 know myself 
as much, as I wished to know him : In^ 'inat interesting ; 
yet also nol interesting and ho goes on to skotcli for 
us his portrait of the somewhat pompous and worldly, 
yet kindly, jovial, (*,andid, and sirong-hoaded S(‘.ptnag<ma- 
rian, whoin^pl urfdi&L-and aimyniidKt though he liatl been 
all his lift^Siud all hut avowedly at his own table a 
^Sociiiian and free-thinker, the Whigs had wished to make 
Archbishop of York. At ikathay D(i (^hducoy was a 
constant visitor, somotimos in solitary couviu’sation for 
hours with the philosophic Charhjs Lloyd liimsolf, some- 
times at one of Lloyd’s well -attended dinner jjarties, 
sometimes looking on at one of tliose evening parties of 
young people that Lloyd liked to see gatliciMHl at his 
house. It had been at one of those evening jiartios at 
Lloyd’s," apparently in the year 1808, that Do Quincey 
had first seen Wilson, — dancing rmhantly and iiule- 
fatigably, and chielly with a Miss dane Penny, ‘Hhc 
leading belle of the Lake Country;” but it was in Words- 
worth’s house that the lirst formal iutrotluciiou look 
place. Tt was Wordsworth hims(df, when D(‘, Quincey 
entered his room one morning and found a strang(ir with 
him, that pronounced the words of introduction, i/r. 
W'iUon of Ellerayf in liis usual deep toiuis. From the 
time of this introduction the two were fast friends, some 
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unusually strong elective affinity attaching the magnificent 
master of Elleray bo his puny neighbour. There was 
talk between them of a tour together to Spain, the 
Mediterranean, and the East ; and, though that came to 
nothing, they contrived to bo together as much as pos- 
sible, whenever Wilson was at Elleray, and not, as hap- 
pened pretty often, away in Edinburgh on the business 
of his nominal preparation for the Scottish Ear. It must 
have been a sight to see the two together in one of 
Wilson's fishing expeditions among the Lakes, or in their 
joint rambles over the hills, the little De Quinccy trudging 
side by side with his majestic comrade. But De Quincey 
was a capital walker, never satisfied without his ffen or 
fifteen miles daily in the open ah. Even in that matter, 
therefore, he and Wilson were well enough matched^ 
.wliile it may he doubted whether in the subtle, scholarly, 
whimsical, and deeply reasoned bits of brain-product which 
the smaller man gave to the larger in the course of their 
walks, in exchange for the laughs and wild immethodic 
chaunts which prophesied the future Christopher, the 
larger man may not have had the better bargain. When 
Wilson was not at Elleray, or even when he was there, 
De Quinccy delighted much in long, aimless walks by 
himself, especially nocturnal walks. * 

More and more, it seems, after 1810, when Coleridge 
took his final departure from the Lakes, there had been a 
gradual waning of the friendship between De Quincey and 
Wordsworth. They wore still much together ; Words- 
worth still consulted De Quincey about his- poems, or 
lines in his poems ; and De Quincey's admiration of the 
hero in his poetic character remained unabated. But, 
whether because Wordsworth, in his self-absorption, 
found De Quincey ’s companionship unnecessary; or be- 
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cause Do Quince}^ felt his neu’ves jarred by Wordsworth’s 
liahituiil austerity and masculine hardiK'.ss, corlaiii it is 
Uiai there (;anu'. at length to l)e some degree of mntiial 
alienation. This was recompensed in ])art, by the lichility 
oi^j|l)orothy Wordsworth’s likiitg for Do (^luincey and by 
the growing attachment to him of Wordsworth’s children. 
The Wordsworth cliildrcn were never tirtul of talking of 
Kinsey,” and the presents lie brought tlami. Kinsey ! 
Kinsey ! what a’ ])ring Ivaty IVom London ? ” wore the 
parting words of one of them, lus hivourito little Kate 
Wordsworth, as he was going away for a while. He 
reinexabcred the ^vo^da and (piotod tluau in a letter which 
he Avfotc to Dorotiiy Wordsworth on hearing of tlui young 
thing’s death in his ahseiico, Jiiiui 4, 1812. Ills grief 
over the death of this cdiild passed all that is coinmou in 
that kind of experience. 

Only a part of tlic life of a man, (we,u at the Lakes, can 
consist in walks and talks out-of-doors with friends, or in 
■visits to the houses of neighbours. Much of it, all the 
best of it, must consist in what ho does by hinisidf within 
tlie lour walls that enclose him when he is not deptmdont 
on others. Hawi wo any glimpse of J)(^ Qiiincey and his 
occupations in his solitary bachelorhood in Ins [n’otty, 
Toso-emhewered, cottagt*. at (Irasmon', ‘I Wo have ; and it 
ought to ])e quoted, ft is the passage where, oveah^aping 
the interval from his Oxford life, presents hims(df as 
he was in 1812, two hundred and fifty miles away from 
Oxford, and landed among mountains: — 


And what am I doing amoi)g.st the mountains P Taking 
opium. Yes; hut what else P Why, reader, in 1812, the year 
we are now arrivinl at, as well as lor some years previous, I 
have been chiolly studying German metapliysics, ortho writings 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Ac. And how, and in wluit luanncr 
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do I iive? in short, wkat class or description of men do I 
belong to ? I am at this period, — viz., in 1812, —living in a 
cottage ; and with a single female servant {ho)ii soii qici mat y 
'peiise)i who, amongst my neighbours, passes by the name of 
my “housekeeper.'^ And, as a scholar and a man of learned 
education, I may presume to class myself as an unworthy 
member of that indefinite body called gentlemen. Partly on 
the ground I have assigned, — partly because, from having 
no visible calling or business, it is nghtly judged that I 
must be living on my private fortune, — 1 am so classed by 
my neighbours; and, by the courtesy of modern England, 
I am usually addressed on letters, &c., JSsqiiiye. . . . Am I 
married? Not yet. And I still take opium On Satur- 
day nights. And, perhaj)s, have taken it unblushiqgly ever 
since “ the rainy Sunday,” and “ the stately Pantheon,” and 
“ the beatific druggist of 1804 ? Even so. And how do I 
find my health after all this opium-eating ? in short, how do I 
do ? Why, pretty well, I thank you, reader. In fact, if I dared 
to say the real and simple truth (though, in order to satisfy the 
theories of some medical men, I ought to be ill), I was never 
better in my life than in the spring of 1812 ; atid I hope sin- 
cerely that the quantity of claret, port, or “ London particular 
Madeira,” which, in all probability, you, good reader, have 
taken, and design to take, for every term of eiglit years during 
your natural life, may as little disorder your health as mine was 
disordered by all the opium I had taken (thougli in quantity 
such that I might well have bathed and swum in»it) for the 
eight years between 1804 and 1812. 

Translated into stricter biographical language, this 
means, in the first place, that De Quincey had been a 
hard student during his residence at the Lakes, burning 
the midnight oil a good deal over his books of all sorts, 
but especially ov'er the later German transcendentalists. 
Nothing is said of that other exercise which is the sole 
salvation of any man situated as He Quincey was, and 
without which reading and reverie are but an TCpicurean 
waste of spirit^r- actual production of some kind or other, 
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by a wide-awake exertion ol one’s own lacultics, out of the 
stuff of one’s readings and reveries. Wci may, liovvover, 
if we choose, sui)pose i)ih‘.s of papers on liis tal)Lt‘,, if only 
in the forni of abstracts of the books n‘.{id, and (umiments 
and criticLsms on them for Ixis own ediheai-ion. Oi this 
wo are less eertain than of the oilier fa(‘.fc of wiiich the 
extract assures us. ife had brought the habit of opium- 
taking to the Lakes with him; and an indispensable 
article on his table, on one night of tlu' W(‘.ek at least, 
wlien ho was seated by himself, and tlu^ shutters were 
shut, and tlie candles lit, and the lire burning brightly, 
was thexipium docant(',r ! 

Do QuinoAiy’s intimations on this subjtA'd. are, perfectly 
jdain. Tlirough the eight years preeeAling 1812 lu‘, had, 
he says, persisted uiiintorru])todly in th(‘. nsc of ojiium, 
with a gradual increase both in tlui fiv-cpanujy of his doses 
and of the quantity of each, but still,— so lu* e.ould Hatter 
himself, — with no signs of ])(U‘iuauent injury. Ihit, witliiii 
a year, he goes on to say, the case was ali(U‘(ul. d'he y(',ar 
1813, bo intimates, was a fatal on(‘- in bis history, Llioro 
had been some calamity of a privates kind, causing him 
great distress. What it was h(‘. docs not say ; but it seems 
to have been sonio serious catastroidio in his pcjcuniary 
affaix’s. This may be infcrrcAl from a l(dl.e.r to him from 
his uncle, Colonel Ponson, sent from KutJ»ygur in Imlia, 
and dated Kith July, 1813. I have*. luAird that your 

affairs arc not prosperous,*’ the lel.hw Ix^gins, tliough 
“ of the nature or extent of your misrovtum^s \ have no 
“ information. Yet, as it has ])lc‘as(Hl God to bless me 
“ beyond either hope or (3Xpf,ctaiion sincci I loft Kngland, 

I feel that in requesting your aeeejitance, of the emdosed 
“ I am not violating,” &<;. What the good uncle enedosed 
was a handsome draft for his nephew’s liel[). It may 
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have been to the same unfortunate crisis in Do Quincey’s 
affairs that there had been reference in a note sent him by 
Wordsworth some months before, when he was away on 
one of his rambles from Grasmere. The main purpose 
was to inform him of the death of another of Words- 
worth's children, little Tommy, who had been a pet of De 
Quincey’s ; but the note ends, Most tenderly and 
lovingly, with heavy sorrow for you, my dear friend, I 
remain yours, W. Words woeth.” Whether the calamity 
was of the kind here suggested or not, it had very im- 
portant effects on Do Quincey’s health, and, through them, 
on his dealings with opium. I was attacked," he says, 
“ by a most appalling irritation of the stomach, in all re- 
spects the same as that which had caused me so much 
“ suffering in youth, and accompanied by a revival of the 
“ old dreams. Now, then, it was, — viz., in the year 
1813, — that I became a regular and confirmed (no 
longer an intermitting) opium-eater." He explains 
what he means by informing us that from this time the 
use of the drug increased and increased upon him till it 
reached the monstrous allowance of 320 grains of solid 
opium, ox 8000 drops of laudanum, per day. It may 
convey a more exact idea if wc add that 8000 drops 
would fill about seven ordinary wine-glasses. * 

That this exchange of the practice of a periodical or 
intermittent opium-debauch for the character of a con- 
firmed and daily opium-eater, was accompanied by some 
speedy experience of those opium-horrors of which he has 
left us such vivid descriptions, may be taken for granted. 
It is to a later period, however, that he refers his full 
experience of those opium-horrors ; and what we should 
gather from his brief accounts of himself for the year or 
two immediately following 1813 is rather that he was not 
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yot in fclio stage of that most awful o.xperionco of tlie ellects 
of opium, hut simply under an increasing cloud of gloom, 
witli a torpor of the intellectual faculties. Tlu*, recorded 
incidents of those years are very few, and relate chielly to 
some rambles away from the Lakes. Siweial tijnes, as we 
are told, lie was in London ; and (‘.very year, it appears, 
he was for some time in Somersetshiro or elsoAvliorc in the 
West of England, visiting his mother mid lu‘r friends. It 
was in one of those visits to Somersetshire, in ItSM, and 
at Hannah More’s iiouse, that he incit Mrs. Siddons, tlion 
retiring from tlie stag(‘. in licr iifty-ninlh yeaj‘, iind Wixs 
amused by an animated debate wliich he heard hi^twcen 
the two ladies on tlie ])oinls of Oalviuisni, till llaimah 
More’s ladylike tact chaug(‘/d tlie subject and wibnl Mrs. 

I^Siddons into her charming recollections of flohuson and 
Garrick. JBut a more incinorabhi visit than any to Somor- 
setshiro was that wliich lie paid to Edinburgh, for the first 
time, in the winter of 18M-ir>. 

Wilson, who had been a married man sim^e 18 J 1, when 
the fore-mentioned Miss JaiKi Lenny, tlu^ b(^lle of the 
Lake District, liccame his wife, bad Ikmui coming and 
going as before between Edinburgh and Ifdhu'ay. Jbi liad 
also published Iris Me of Pdfms and other po(mis ; Ik^ was 
about to be called to the Edinburgh Ear ; and, being still 
in the enjoyment of bis large jiatriinonial foriunc'., though 
very soon to lose it liy the luiscoiuluc-t of a relative, lie 
was now, in bis tlixrtietb year, a sinning (igurc^ in Edin- 
burgh society. Twice or thrice be bad tried to bring Dc 
Quincey witli him from the Lakes ; but noir till now laid 
be succeeded. The mouths of the wint(‘r of 1814-15 
wliich De Quincey did sp(m(l in Edinburgh wen* a sub- 
ject of brilliant recoil cctiuii kuig afUmwanls. Of Sicott 
and^ rjeffrey he seems to have seen nothing, or nothing 
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more than their pliysioguoinies in the streets or the Par- 
liament House ; hut the group of less-kno\rn hut rising 
men that was gathered round Wilson and his brothers, 
forming the Young Ediiihurgli of that date, was sufficiently 
interesting in itself. There was Sir William Hamilton, 
in his twenty-seventh year, already nominally a Scottish 
advocate, hut really an omnivorous scholar, and, as the 
world came in time to know, the nearest approach to an 
Aristotle redivivfoi in the British Logic and Metaphysics 
of his generation. There was Sir William's younger 
brother, Thomas Hamilton, known afterwards as the 
author of Cj/ril Thomfon, a novel of considorahlo merit. 
There was Scott’s Mend, William Allan the painter, 
afterw^ards Sir William Allan and President of the Koyal 
Scottish Academy. There was a certain Robert Pierce 
Gillies, of the Scottish Bar, more of an invalid than the 
rest of the group, but versatile in literature, full of literary 
gossip, and noted in those days for tlie ‘‘ all hut princely ” 
style of his hospitalities. Finally, not to mention others 
then walking the Parliament House as budding barristers, 
afterwards to he judges or big- wigs of some kind, there 
wms John Gibson Lockhart, yet only in his twenty-irst 
year, and not to he called to the Bar tiD two years hence, 
hut ali'oady beginning to be recognised on the verge of the 
Young Edinburgh set for his literary promise and his 
scorpion readiness m sting and caricature, Lr the circle 
of tliese, with Wilson’s house as the centre, De Quincoj’- 
moved during his stay in Edinburgh, welcome among 
them from the first, and leaving among them no ordinary 
impression. Mr. R. P. Gillies havS commemorated particu- 
larly the ejects of his conversation. ^‘The talk might he 
of ‘ beeves,’ and ho could gi’apple with them, if expected 
“ to do so ; hut his musical cadences were not in keeping 
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with such work, and iti a linv minutes (not without 
“ somo strictly logical so(iucncc) lie would escape at will 
“ from beeves to butterflies, and thence to tlio souFs hm 
mortality, to Plato, and Kant, and SclioUing, and 
Fichte, to MiltoiFs early years and Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, to Wordsworth and Coleridge, to Homer and 
/Eschylus, to)^St. Thomas of Aiiiiiii, St. Basil, and St. 
‘‘ Chrysostom.” As yet, it is to b(', romombered. De 
Qnincey had not published a lino uf his own. 

For incid<nits in Do Qiiinc(‘ys hacdiehn’ life at the 
Lakes after his ndaini from Kdin burgh wa scjarch in vain, 
unless wo may coimb among them his famous, but un- 
dated, advonturo with the Malay. Ho was silting in his 
room in his cottage one day when he was itdormed that 
there was a strange dark man in tlie kitchen, (ioingto 
tlie rescue of the alarmed girl who had admit, ted the man, 
he found him to bo a poor Malay tram[), in a Unban and 
dingy white trousers, whom some acicideaii Inul brought 
into those parts. Me had sonui food and rest ; and, at his 
departure, De Quincoy, who could not understand a word 
he said, but guessed tliat as an Asiatic ]m miglit bo no 
stranger to opium, pi’esentod lain with somo. The Malay, 
after looking at the piece giwui him, enough, to kill 
some half-dozen dragoons together with their horses,” im- 
mediately bolted the whole at one mouthful. D(3 Quiuccy 
felt anxious for some days ; hut, as lie luwer heard that 
a dead Malay had been found tm the roads tliereabouts, 
he became satisfied that no harm luid boon done. 
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MARKIBD IjIFB at the lakes : PROSTRATION UNDER OPIUM 
PROVINCIAL EDITORSHIP. 

1816-18*21. 

We have had a picUu’o from Do Quincey himself d his 
life in his cotta}j[c at Grasmere in the year 1812. Here is 
a companion picture, also by himself, of his life in the 
same cottage in 1816-17 

Let there be a cottage, standing in a valley, eighteen miles 
from any town ; no spacious valley, but about two miles long by 
three-quarters of a mile in average width,— the benefit of which 
provision is that all families resident within its circuit will com- 
prise, as it were, one larger household, personally familiar to your 
eye, and more or less interesting to your affections. Let the 
mountains he real mountains, between 3000 and 4000 feet 
high, and the cottage a real cottage, not (as a witty aujjior has 
it) “ a cottage with a double coach-house;” let it be, in fact (for 
I must abide by the actual scene), a white cottage, embowered 
with flowering shrubs, so chosen as to unfold a succession of 
flowers upon the walls, and clustering around the windows, 
through all the mouths of spring, summer, and autumn ; be- 
ginning, in fact, with May roses, and ending with jasmine. 
Let it, however, not be spring, nor summer, nor autumn, but 
winter in its sternest shape. . . . But here, to save myself the 
-trouble of too much verbal description, I will introduce a painter, 
and give him directions for the rest of the picture. Painters do 
not like white cottages, unless a good deal weather-stained; hut, 
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as fclie i\‘,ad(‘r now uii(icrsfc:inds that il. is a winkr niglit, his 
services will not be required except for thi* hiffidr orthehouse.^ 
Paint me, then, a room sovoutemi feet by twelve, and not more 
than seven and a half feet liic^h. This, r(^ad('r, is somewhat 
ambitiously styled, in my family, the drawin^^-room ; but, being 
contrived “ a double debt to pay/’ ii, is also, and m/)i*o justly, 
termed the library; for it happens that books are the only 
article of property in which 1 am riclun- than my neighbours. 
Of these I have about 5()()(), collected i>radnnily since my 
ei<jhtecnth year. Therefore, painter, put as many as you can 
into this room. Make it ])opulous with books ; and, further- 
more, paint me a good fire, and funuturo plain and modest 
befitting the nnprotending cottage of a scliolar. And near tho 
fire paint me a tea-table; and (iis it is (dear that no creature can 
come to SCO mo on such a stormy night) placio only two cups 
and saucers on tho tea-tray ; and, if you know how to p;unt such 
a thing, symbolically or otherwise, i)aint me an eternal tea- 
pot, — eternal a parte ante and a parte /mf; for I usually 
drink tea from eight o’clock at night to four in (he morning. 
And, as it is very unpleasant to mak(^ lea, or to pour it out, for 
one’s self, paint me a lovely young woman silting n,t the table. 
Paint her arms likc^uroras, and hetjstjiuih^s like but 

no, dear M 1 not oven in jest ](‘t nn^ insinnato that thy 

power to illuminate my cottage rests upon a ttmuro so perishable, 
as mere personal beauty, or that the witchcraft of augoli(^ smiles 
lies within the empire of any oarihly pcmdl. Ikiss, then, niy 
good painter, to something move witldn its powtu* ; jintl the next 
aiiicle brought forward should naturally be mysoHV—a picture 
of the Opium-eater, with his ‘‘ little glhhm rcct^pkiclc of the 
pernicious drug’’ lying beside him on tho tablo. As to the 
opium, X have no objection to .see a picture of f/art ; you may 
paint it, if you choose; but I apprise you that no ''little” 
receptacle would, even in 1810, answtT nrt/ purpose, wlio was 
at a distance from the “stately Pantheon” and all druggists 
(mortal or otherwise). No : you may as well i)aint the real 
receptacle, which was not of gold, but of glass, and as much 
like a sublunary wine-decanter as possible. In fact, one day, 
by a aeries of happily conceived experiments, I discovered tliat 
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it ivus ii decanter. Into this you may put a quart of ruby- 
coloured laudanum ; that, and a hook of Gennau metaphysics 
placed by its side, will sulKciently attest my being in the 
neighbourhood. 

The fair tea-inak(u‘ of this passage, styled ‘^dear 

M was De Quincey’s wife, whom he married in the 

end of 1816. She was a Margaret Simpson, daughter of 
a small Westmoreland farmer, living at a place called 
‘‘ The IMah,” near De Qiiincey^s cottage, and sometimes 
confounded now with that cottage hy tourists, the rather 
because De Quincey alternated a good deal between the 
two after his marriage. At the date of the marriage the 
bride was eighteen years of age, De Quincey being thirfy- 
ono. For a while before the event, and in anticipation of 
it, De Quincey had, as he tells us, suddenly and without 
any considerable effort,” reduced his daily allowance of 
opium from 320 grains or 8000 drops to 40 grains or 1000 
drops. The effect had been magical. The cloud of 
profoundest melancholy ” which had rested on his brain 
passed away ; his mind could think as healthily as ever 
before ; he could read Kant again, or any other hard 
writer, with clear intelligence. And so fur a while after 
the marriage, till he could count about a year altogether 
of parenthetic peace and happiness in this portion ^f his 
life. “ It was a year of brilliant water (to speak after the 
“ manner of jewellers), set, as it were, and insulated, in 

the gloomy umbrage of opium.” For, as he goes 
on to inform us, his restriction of himself to the 
diminished allowance was but temporary ; and from some 
time in 1817, on tlirough 1818, and even into 1819, he 
was again under the full dominion of tho fell agent, 
rising once more to his 8000 drops per diem, or even some- 
times to 12,000 drops. This, accordingly, was the time 
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of that most intimate and tremendous experience ol* the 
o2)iuin -horrors in his own case which he has described in 
part of his Confismont^. 

His description fully hears out the a{',cept(’id belief, 
confirmed so strikingly by the similar case of ("oleridge, 
that one inevitable cficct of opium-eating is paralysis of 
the will With his intellectual apprehensions of duty as 
keen as ever, he could propose or execute nothing • ho was 
as powerless as an infant for any practical clfort. Every- 
thing v^as neglected or procrastinated ; fcho domestic eco- 
nomy, so far as it depended on himself, might have gone 
to wreck ; letters, however urgent, lay about unanswered. 
Efirther, there was a tlmiL..y:c ry i^h ysical 

craying^hich, if gratified, might have furnished so far a 
counteractive to the opium. While he had always before 
needed and liked long walks, and while liis solo chance now 
lay in enormous exercise of that kind, he sank into a state 
of hopeless sedentariness. Add to all this the protracted, 
ever-varying, never-ceasing nightmare of his opium -dreams. 
On this subject he has left us many pages, blending records 
of his own dreams with such a science or philosophy of 
opium-,dreamiftg in general as perha})s no other man ever 
attempted. Biographically, the following is the substance : 
— Thajt faculty o'S^y-dreaming, of projecting optical iiimgcs 
or fancies out of one's own mind into the air, which is con- 
stitutionally strong in some, and which had been unusually 
strong in De Quincey from his infancy, was now intensified 
by his opium-eating into an migovornahle propensity. 
Especially at nigM, as he lay awake in bed, Ids thoughts 
translated themselves into visions -which could not he 
dismissed, or visions would come of themselves, in the 
form of vast processions” and “ friezes'^ of never-ondinjJ 
stories " painted on the darkness. This m orhicTactivity of 
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the faculty of visual crc'ation pursued him into sleep. It 
seemed as if a theatre were '^suddenly opened and lighted 
up ” within las hrain, for the performance, regularly as 
sleep came, of nightly extravaganzas and phantasmagories. 
What had troubled tlie phantasy already by day would 
reappear in the night with wonderful transmutations and 
expansions, or any subject that had been thought of by day 
would present itself at night in amazing dream-scenery and 
allegory. But, on the whole, the resources of material for 
the repeated nightly pageant seemed boundless. What 
should come, or whence it came, was incalculable. It 
was as if among the specific potencies of opium was that 
of searching out wliatever was stored up anddormant^afiy- 
how in the most secret intricacies of the nervous organism, 
unlocking all doors, compelling ail the hoarded photographic 
impressions of all that had happened in the life of a 
human being from the hour of birth to yesterday, all that 
had gone into oblivion with himself and was known to 
God only, to flash out again, and become real and signifi- 
cant once more in the dreamy revel. But it was also as if, 
witli all this recovery of the forgotten actual, the bounds 
of ordinary sense-experience were burst, and the world of 
the dreams was not the human world, but some other, 
infernal or supernal. The sense of space, and latterly the 
sense of time, were strangely affected. One moved, or 
hung, or sank, in measureless chasms, unshored astronomical 
abysses, or depths without a star ; minutes shot out into 
^ears, or centuries were shrivelled into minutes. When 
the droam-scencry was most earthly, there was never any 
comfort in it, hut always a sense of misery, dread, struggle 
and battle, eternal pursuit of something, or eternal flight 
:from_ some unescapable enemy. He gives specimens of 
some of tli'e dreams that were most frequent or most 
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h-idcous. Soraetimee:, in some rceollcct-iou of the Malay, 
the dream-imagery was Oriental, Kgy]it adding her horrors 
to those of China and llimiostan, and all thrive yielding a 
monstrous jumble of things animate and inanimate, aanid 
which he was compelled to move and sulfei', sei'king I’oriigo 
ill vain in pagodas and their most secret rooms, or chased 
for ages through tropical forests, or buried in caves with 
mummies and sphinxes and all tho abominations of the 
ibis and tlic crocodile. At other times, tliough the, dnuim- 
scenery at first might lie Oriental or Alpine,, or of grave- 
yards in some quiet valley, it would iairn at last into 
multitudinous and lam])4it London, with its inai^iis and 
laUyrcntlis of streets, and through those niazos and labyriutlis 
he would himself he wandering round ami round, amid 
legions of rufhaidy faces, groping in vain ibr the lost Ann 
of Oxford Street. 

To wake day after day at noon from sneJi niglit-maro 
miseries and he aware of his wife and eliildrun standing 
by him, and to know that, when the day waned, it would 
only be to plunge him again into ilu\ hideous tumult of 
his other or opium-generated existence, became an agony 
unsufferable. lie shrank from the approacdi oi‘ sleep, and 
longed to sleep no more. ITis condition in liis waking 
hours was that of a “ suicidal despoiuhu icy there semned 
no exit from his wretchedness but suicide or lunacy. At 
last, however,— just when the reader is tired of the 
monotony of so much misery, and pity is passing into 
something like disgust, especially in recolkadioii of t]n‘ 
young wife and mother wlio had to be the nurse of lier 
opium-besotted hushaud, and indeed wlicn one has Ixum 
taking refuge from tho necessity of such disgust in ilie 
fancy that matters were, not so had as they are described; 
and that some of the more hideous 02hum-(lreams W(u*o 
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subsequent constructions of literary genius, in whicli 
fiction was piled upon remembered fact, — just at this point 
one is able to leave the ugly sea of storm and confusion, 
and to set foot on a landing-place. This we do in the 
year 1819. There had, indeed, been a gleam of returning 
hope in the previous year. In the very thickest depth of 
De Quincey’s mental obscuration, when he could attend to 
nothing, and had abandoned a certain great philosophical 
work, De Umendaiione Humani which he 

had projected in imitation of Spinoza, he had been roused 
by the receipt, from a friend in Edinburgh, of a copy of 
Eicardo’s Princvples of Political JBIconomy, then recently 
published. The book fascinated him ; he could read and 
enjoy it ; he admired the author prodigiously ; Eicardo 
seemed to him the first man who had shot light and 
order into what had hitherto been but a dark chaos of 
materials.’^ He was moved even to write, or to dictate to 
his wife, thoughts that grew out of his reading. There 
had thus grown in his liands the manuscript of a book or 
pamphlet entitled “ Prolegomena to all Future Bydems of 
Political Fco7wmyf The book had been actually adver- 
tised, and arrangements made for printing it, when the 
opium-torpor again fell upon him, and the manuscript was 
left incomplete. How, however, in 1819, he shook him- 
self free with more efiect. The circumstances are left 
shadowy ; and it does not seem that it Avas then, or till a 
while later, that he achieved what he calls his “ triumph,’^ 
or release for a good while together from his thraldom to 
opium. Enough is told, however, to show that, notwith- 
standing all the exertions of his gentle wife, the^^r^ 
angusta dom i had become so severe in the cottage at 
Grasmere that even the opium-torpor had to relax its 
hold and permit the master of the household to rise and 
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look about him. By some immense elTorfc, .Do Quincoy 
had moderated his dependence on the diug^ and was 
looking about Ixim in something like restored capacity for 
work, when, — 0, bathos from the projected “ De Emenda- 
Hone Hiimani Intellectus ” and the Frolegoinena to all 
Future Systems of Political Economy !— he was caught 
by the Westmoreland Tories and converted into the editor 
of their local newspaper. 

The Westmoreland Gazette had boon started in 1818, 
during the general election of that year, when Mr. 
Brougham had the fii‘st of his throe unsuccessful contests 
for fhe great northern county. It was .started at Kendal, 
on funds raised by gentlemen who were friends to the 
Constitution,’’ to oppose the “infamous levelling doc- 
trines” of Mr. Brougham, and of tiio local Whig organ 
called the Kendal Chronicle, An editor had been procured 
from London, but bad turned out a failure ; and about the 
middle of 1819 tbe editorship was offered to Do (Juincey. 
They had offered him a salary of IGO/. a year; but, as 
this was to be for the performance of all the duties, and 
as that involved residence in Kendal, Do Quincey pre- 
ferred an arrangement by which ho was to pay a su])-editor 
to do the ' drudgery at Kendal, keeping the surplus for 
himself for his leading articles and supervising editorship 
from Grasmere. The suh«oditor whom he engaged would 
not take less than two guineas a week, leaving but 50^. 16^*. 
for his chief ; but tbe proprietors handsomely made up 
this sum to 542. 12 a, or a complete guinea a week. Of 
all this De Quincey sent a detailed account, in very hope- 
ful terms, to his uncle in India, informing the colonel at 
the same time that he had engagements with BlachwooFs^ 
Magazine and the Quarterly Remew ^ which would bring 
him 1802. a year more, and concluding with a request 
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to be allowed to draw upon tbe colonel for 500Z., “ say 
150?. now, and tbe other 350Z. in six or eight months 
hence.” This would re-establish him for life, he said, 
and he looked forward to a removal to London, to resume 
his training for the profession of the law. 

The specimens given by Mr. Page, from the files of the 
Westmoreliwd Gazette, of De Quincey’s leading articles 
and notices to correspondents during his time of editor- 
ship, confirm Mr. Page's general conclusion that he was 
not born for a successful newspaper editor.” Perhaps the 
most characteristic of the quoted specimens is an article 
in which, in answer to remonstrances that he was flying 
over the heads of his readers, he expounds his ideas of 
provincial editorship in general and of the prospects of the 
Westmoreland Gazette in particular. ‘‘The editor ” he 
says “ can assure his readers that his own personal friends 
“ in most of the Universities, especially in the three 
“ weightiest,— Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, — are 
“quite competent in number and power to float the 
“ Gazette triumphantly into every section and division of 
“ those learned bodies.” Uor was this all. "While not 
neglecting the demands of his humbler constituents of 
' "Westmoreland, he could not forget that well-educated and 
learned readers were numerous in the coimty. ^or their 
sakes, he is proud to intimate that he “has received 
“ assurances of support from two of the most illustrious 
“ men in point of intellectual pretensions that have ap- 
“peared for some ages,” — whether Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, or Wordsworth and Southey, is not quite 
obvious. But even this is not all. “ The editor will go 
“ a step further. He will venture to affirm that, even 
without the powerful aid here noticed (to which he 
“ might have added a promise of co-operation from London, 
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‘‘ the four great commercial towns of the second class, many 
“ of the third class, and so downwards, as also occasion- 
ally from Paris and Vienna, from Canada, and from 
“ Hindostan, Ssg.), — even without the powerful aid here 
noticed, he could singly and unsupported secure to the 
Gazette one feature of originality which would draw 
''upon it a general notice throughout Urcat Britain.” 
Was not German Literature a yet unworked mine of 
wealtKlf*an jihsolute Potosi ; and might not the editor say 
without vanity, since his part would bo only that of 
selecting and translating, that no journal in the kingdom 
could draw on this mine so easily, or exhibit such nuggets 
from it weekly, as the Westmoreland Gazette ? — All this 
for a guinea a- week to the editor at Grasmere, with two 
guineas a week for the grimy cormorant drudging for him 
in some public-house at Kendal ! There is something 
like evidence, however, that the cormorant was dismissed, 
and that De Quincey took up his quarters for some time 
at Kendal, uniting the functions of editor and sub-editor, 
and, it is to he hoped, their salaries. There is one letter from 
him to his wife, at all events, dated '' Commercial iun, 
11 o’clock on Thursday night,” which luesontn him as 
then in Kendal by himself, before a table covered with 
printer’s proofs, and very hcavy-liearted at bcutig away 
from Grasmere. lie has been vexed particularly by news 
of the illness of his little child Margaret. " God bless 
her, poor little lamb 1 ” he ejaculates alicctionatcly, adding 
that, if his wife cannot come bo Kendal to-morrow, he 
will try to be at Grasmere next week. 

After all, De Quincey seems to have done not badly in 
his editorship, even by the standard of the Tory gentle- 
men of Westmoreland. If the local circulation was 
not large, the matter administered was probably more 
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acceptable to the country folks than that of Coleridge’s 
Frwid. One thing the editorsliip had done for De 
Quincey himself. It had given liim a liking for the sight 
of printer’s proofs. Accordingly, his editorship of the 
esiftiOTeland Gazette having come to an end some time 
in 1820, or been converted, by understanding mth the 
proprietors, into a mere contrihutorship thenceforward, he 
was on the outlook for other literary employment Not 
unnaturally, his thoughts turned first to Edinburgh, where 
his friend Wilson, now Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
had since 1817 been the lord of Blackwood' 8 Magazine, 
and he and Lockhart and a hand of daring young Tories 
about them had made that magazine at once a te^i’or and 
a now splendour in the island, and whei’e there was 
no lack of other literary possibilities and openings. 
The engagement on Blackwood mentioned by De Quincey 
to his uncle in 1819 had, it would appear, turned out a 
quasi-engagement only ; and in the end of 1820 he is 
found in Edinburgh in person, examining chances on the 
spot. In a letter to his wife thence, dated Dee. 9, 
1820, he speaks of the cordial reception he has had 
among his old Edinburgh friends. Nothing definite, how- 
ever, seems to have come of the visit. Wilson, one cannot 
doubt, did his best ; hut there may have been difficulties. 
And so, not yet an actual contributor to Blackwood, but 
only a potential contributor, De Quincey was back 
at his home in the Lakes early in 1821. It was in 
London, and not in Edinl)urgh, that he was first to appear 
as a writer in Magazines. 
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EDINBURGH : THE ‘‘ CONFESSIONS ” AND OTHER ARTICLES 
IN THE “ LONDON MAGAZINE,” AND FIRST ARTICLES IN 
“ BLACKVOOD.” 

1821-1830. 

The metropolitan magazine of chief note in those days 
was The London Mitgazm. It had heon cslaldishcd in 
January 1820, with Messrs. Ealdwin, Cradock, and Co., for 
the publishers, and the Aberdonian Mr. John Scott for 
editor; but, in July 1821, after the death of Scott in his 
unfortunate duel, it passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Taylor and Hessey, irho wore thenceforward themselves 
the editors. And very good editors tiny were. Aiming 
high, and having retained the best of the contributors in 
Scott’s time and added others, they had already, in 1821, 
a sufficiently remarkable staff about tliem, whom they 
kept in good humour and a kind of stimulated unity of 
endeavour, not only by what was then considered lilicral 
pay, but also by an excellent monthly dinner, for talk 
and wit-combat, at the expense of the firm. Keats, who 
had contributed verses to the earlier numbers, had died in 
Eebruary 1821 ; buj^i^harles Lamb, at the age of forty- 
six, and under his newly adopted signature of “ Klia,” 
was obliging Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, and the world, 
with fresh specimens of his charming Essays. Among 
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the other contributors were, or were to be, Hazlitt, John 
Hamilton Eeynolds, the stalwart Allan Cunningham, 
the Ecv. Henry Francis Cary, John Poole, George Parley, 
Bryan Waller Procter, and Thomas Hood. This last, in- 
deed, at the age of twenty-three, was a kind of assistant- 
editor. There was also a certain shabby-genteel and 
bejewelled effeminate, named Thomas Griffith Wain- 
wright, whose department was the Pine Arts, and who, 
under the signature of “ Janus Weathercock,” wrote most 
of the articles on great painters and engravers, and criti- 
cisms of contemporary pictures. He was to die in 
Australia long afterwards as a convict who had been 
transported fox forgery, but who was known dsd, by 
evidence irresistible, as the murderer, by poison, of two 
young ladies, boarders in his house, on whose lives he had 
speculated for a total of 18,000Z. by scattered investments 
in different insurance-offices. 

It is curious to look over the old volumes of the London 
Magazine now, and to observe the papers in them that 
have become classic. It was in the number for September 
1821, or about two months after Messrs. Taylor and 
Hessey had become proprietors, that there appeared a 
paper of twenty pages entitled Confessions of an Ojpmm- 
Eater, being an Extract from the Life of a Scholm*, That 
there were unusual expectations of popularity for this 
piece is proved by the appended editorial note ( ? by 
young Hood), stating that “ the remainder of this very 
interesting article will be given in the next number.” 
Accordingly, the number for October 1821 leads off 
with Part II. of the Confessions in 27 pages. It con- 
tains, moreover, a notice from the author explanatory of 
the dates in the First Part, and another editorial paragraph 
of congratulation over the new contributor, “We are 
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not often in the hahit of eulogizing our own work/’sayir*! 
the paragraph ; hut we cannot neglect the opportunity 
Avhich the following explanatory note gives us of calling 
the attention of our readers to the deep, eloquent, and 
masterly paper which stands first in our present number.^’ 
The Confessions^ in fact, wei-e widely road, and roused 
much curiosity. Tlie cry, on ail hands, was for more of 
the same extraordinaiy matter. That was not so easy ; 
but in the number for December 1821 there appeared a 
letter from the Opium-Eater, signed X. Y.Z./’ couideously 
rebuking Mr. James Montgomery for his scepticism as to 
the authenticity of the Confessions, and promising a Third 
Part ‘in, time. Meanwhile, in the same number, the public 
had from tlic now author, signing himself (Jrasmoriensis 
Teutoiiizans,” a paper On ths Wrlfungs of John Ponl 
Fredcnch EiMcr, including a translated specimen. Then, 
for a whole year, there was a break, the ])romise, of a con- 
tinuation of the Confessions hanging niirullilled, and the 
readers of the magazine having to content themselves with 
other fare, the best morsel of which was Charles Lainlfs 
‘'Dissertation on Eoast Pig” in Septembtu' 1822. In 
that year, 1822, however, Messrs. Taylor and ILisscy bad 
the pleasure of bringing out the Confessions of an English 
Ojoiwn-Eqter in a separate little duodecimo volume, tlie 
author’s name still suppressed. They would fain still 
have had the promised continuation in their nnigaziuo, 
and apologized to their readers for not having been able to 
fulfil that engagement. By way of comj)enaation, they 
were glad to publish, through the years 1823 and 1824, 
everything that De Quincey chose to give them, talcing 
care that it should be known that the articles were by 
“The English Opium-Eater.” 

In January 1823 were begun Letters to a Young Man 
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whose Education has been neglected^ continued in the 
numbers for February, March, May, and June; in the 
April number, which these “ Letters ’’ had skipped, ap- 
peared a sketch of Herder under the title The Death of a 
German Great Man ; and, not to mention less important 
contributions straggling through the numbers of the year, 
the September number contained the first instalment, and 
the October and November numbers two more instalments, 
of the series of papers entitled generally Notes from the 
Pocket-Boolo of a late Opium-Eater^ and sub-titled indi- 
vidually “ "Walking Stewart,” Malthus, ‘‘ On the Knock- 
ing at the Gate in Macbeth,” English Dictionaries,’^ &c. 
In December 1823 an Answer of the Opium-Eater ioMr, 
Ha'diWs Letter respecting Mr, Malthus, and a pjaper On 
Malthas\s Measure of Value, made the public further aware 
of the Opium-Eater’s pretensions in Political Economy. — 
The year 1824 was not less prolific. The January number 
for that year gave the first part of the Opium-Eater’s 
Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Rosicru- 
dans and Freemasons, continued in February and March 
and not concluded till June ; the February number gave 
also Analects from John Paul Richter, in the form of five 
more translated specimens of that author ; the March num- 
ber gave, as an additional specimen of Eichter, Dream 
upon the Universe ; and in various numbers from March 
to July there were further instalments of Notes from the 
PockelBoolc of a late OpiumrEater. Thus we amve at 
the months of August and September 1824, made 
memorable by a special contribution from the Opium- 
Eater. Another British pioneer of German Literature had 
recently appeared in Mr. Thomas Carlyle, ten years younger 
than De Quincey, and of limited reputation as yet. His 
translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister had just been 
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piiblislied anonymously in Edinburgh ; and, having 
been recommended to the London Mcujazrm by Edward 
Irving, he was breaking up, to be sent from Scotland, for 
anonymous publication in that magazine, his LlJ'a of 
Schiller, then in manuscript. The tirst portion of the 
Life had appeared in the number for October 1823; 
the second portion had appeared in the number for January 
1824, along with the first instalment of Do Quincoy^s 
Rosicrucian Inquiry; the thii'd liad appi‘.aro(l in July 
1824 (Carlyle then on his first visit to London) ; and the 
remainder came out in August and September. It was 
rather hard that in those very two numbers there should 
appear De Quincey’s article on Goctlie, founded on his 
fellow-contributor’s Tramlalion of Wilhelm MeJder. In 
the main, it is true, the article was an onslaught on Goethe 
himself, an attempt to drag him down from the eminence 
claimed for him by his translator and others, and to repre- 
sent him as a tedious and immoral old impostor ; but the 
translator came in for a share of the blame. lEei was 
taken to task for his Scotticisms, his mistakes in the 
German, and generally for the stillness and awkwardness 
of his English prose. Altogether the criticpic was, as 
Carlyle has owned, a rather annoying log of ofienco thrown 
across His path at that moment. After the article on 
Goethe, De Quincey’s contributions to the magazine in 
1824 were Walladmor : Analysis of a German Novel, 
and a translation of Kant’s Idea of a Universal HisUmy 
on a Gosmopolitical Plan, both in the Octoboi* number, 
and a paper entitled Falsification of the History of Fng- 
land, which appeared in the number for December. 

The connexion of De Quincey with the London 
Magazine seems to have ceased after 1824, in consequence 
of arrangements about that time by Messrs. Tayior and 
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Hessey for quitting the proprietorship. But others vreie 
on the alert for anything from the pen of ‘‘ The Opium- 
Eater.” Mr. Charles Emight, who had started his 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine ” in 1823, and who counted 
the brilliant young Macaulay and the brilliant y oung Praed on 
his staff, had obtained at least one article from Be Quincey, 
and had become personally acquainted with him in July 

1 824, with a view to more. But a good deal of De Quincey’s 
time in the year 1825 was taken up with a wretched 
piece of literary business into which he had been lured by 
his own analysis of the German novel Walladmor in the 
London Magazine of October 1824. The said Walladmor 
was a German fabrication, in the shape of a pretSS&ed 
“ New Eomance by the Author of Waverley,” brought out 
at Leipsic at a time when there was a lull in the produc- 
tion of those real Waverley Novels without which German 
readers, as well as British, found life insipid. Germany 
was deceived from end to end by the three-volume substi- 
tute for the absent reahty. The first copy imported into 
England having come into De Quincey’s hands, he had 
scribbled his article on it for the magazine as rapidly as 
he could, with the unfortunate effect that, having hit on 
some passages of merit and translated them, he was 
commissioned by Messrs. Taylor and Hessey to translate 
the whole. When he became better acquainted with the 
rubbish, he would gladly have been free from the task ; 
but, as that could not be, he took his revenge by treating 
the affair as a practical joke. He so cut and carved 
the original, and De Quinceyfied it by insertions and 
compressions, as to be able to bring out, in the , course of 

1825, an English Walladmor in two volum^, with a 

prefixed “ dedication ” of elaborate banter. ; . , ' 

And so, from 1821 to 1825, or betwe^ , De Quincey's 
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fcKirty-seventli and liis forty-iirst year, wo have the first 
burst of his magazine articles and cognate publications. 
If lie had come late into the field of literature, he had 
come into it at last with one advantage. There had 
been immense, if unintended, preparation ; De Quincey's 
articles, lilce George Eliot’s novels afterwards, had not 
to be spun out of a vacuum. There can be no doubt, 
however, that De Quincey’s sudden leap into celebrity was 
duo in great part to the peculiar nature of the articles by 
which he had chosen to introduce himself. 'Jdiere was 
something almost staggering in the act of self-exposure by 
which a man conscinted that ho should ho known as ‘‘The 
Opium-Eater,” not figuratively or fictitiously, as some at 
fimt suppt)sod, hut with the most ])ositive assurances that 
his revelations were real excerpts from his own life. The 
signature of “ The Opium-Eater ” to any jirticlo whatever 
became thenceforward an attraction. Not that this would 
have lasted long liad there not been rocomp(mse in su])er- 
lative measure in the articles themselves. But who could 
deny that there was such recompense ? lloro, evidently, 
was no common writer, no dn^l,nj:d.Pi:.J)ac^ a jxe,> 5 cuian 
of genius, now^pow^r E^ Literature. 

There was proclamation of the fact in a quarter whence a 
favouraole verdict was then of some vahio. As early as 
October 1 823 “ The Opium-Eater ” had been made to 
figure as a colloqnist in Wilson’s Noefeti AviOroaimm ; 
and again, in October 1825, there was a ]>assago in the 
JSroctes praising De Quincey as “ a man of a million.” 
This, of course, was kindness on Wilson’s part ; hut it was 
no exaggeration of the current opinion. 

What meanwhile, through the four years of his growing 
celebrity, had De Quincey himself been doing? Though 
Grasmere was still his nominal headquarters (where indeed 
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liis books and papers bad by this time overflowed bis own 
cottage at Townend, and invaded bis fatber-in-law’s cottage 
of Eydal Kab, if not a third cottage adjacent), the clear 
inference from tbe records is that from 1821 to 1825 be 
resided chiefly in London. There is a very interesting note 
on tbe subject, though with some exaggeration of tbe fact, 
in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual. 
^^The Confessions,^^ Mr. Bohn says, “ were written in a 
little room at the back of Mr. H. G. Bohn’s premises, 
ISTo. 4, York Street, Covent Garden, where Mr. De 
Quincey resided, in comparative seclusion, for several 
years. He had previously lived in the neighbourhood 
“ of Soho Square, and for some years was a fre’^nnt 
visitor to the shop of Mr. Bohn’s father, then the 
“ principal dealer in German books. The writer remembers 
“ that he always seemed to speak in a kind of whisper.” 
From De Quincey’s own reminiscences wo gather some 
other particulars. It was during the time of his connexion 
with the London Magazine that he came thoroughly to 
know Lamb and his sister and saw most of them. They 
were excessively kind to him, insisting on his coming 
from his solitary lodgings as often as possible to dine and 
spend the evening with them ; and he describes some of 
those quiet evenings with the Lambs very tenderly and 
prettily, testifying the increase of his regard for the good 
brother and sister the more he knew of their heroic 
relations to each other, and of their real benevolence. 
He does not seem to have been frequently at the monthly 
dinners given by Messrs. Taylor and Hessey to their 
magazine staff, and at which Lamb, as the chief of the wits 
round the table, always stuttered and sparkled at his 
brightest. Barry Cornwall could remember De Quincey’s 
appearance at only one of those dinners, when the 
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expression of his face was intelligent, but cramped and 
somewhat peevish,” and when he was self-involved and 
did not add to the cheerfulness of the meeting.” This 
may have been at the particular dinner of ISTovember 1821 
at which, as De Qiiincey tells us himself, he met Mr. 
Wainwright among the company, did not like him, and 
rather wondered why Lamb paid him so much attention. 
Walks with Hazlitt and little angry discussions with him, 
and glimpses of young Taifourd and other lights rising or 
risen on the skirts of Messrs, Taylor and Hossey^s literary 
group, are also to he imagined. The sub-editorial calls at 
his lodgings by young Tliomas Hood, on the “ frequent 
ancfagrceahle duty ” of dunning him for copy, must not 
be forgotten. Then it was, as Hood liked to remember in 
after-years, that he used to find De Qiiiucoy in the midst 
of a Gorman Ocean of Literature,” his room flooded and 
plugged with books, and that, invited sometimes to stay, 
he would listen with amazement to tlui strange tenant of 
the rooms far into the small hours. lie still rotainod a 
memento of those visits, he adds, in the original manuscript 
of one of De Quincey’s papers, exhibiting the stain of a 
large purplish ring” where the tumbler of laudanum 
negus had rested on it. For, in his London solitude, and 
apparently in 1823-4:, the author of the Oo7b/esi^'mf^\ who 
had signified that the days of his opium-eating were past, 
had again succumbed. What with this rclajise into his 
old habit, what with the constant doproswsiou of his ill- 
health, he was again very wretched j and the picture we 
have to form of him in those days from all the preserved 
memorials is tlie very reverse of that which would have 
been natural in any other case of such suddenly attained 
literary distinction. Ho t as a lion in general society or as 
a frequenter of club-dinners, or even as a man at home of 
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his own accord in the houses of a few select friends, is 
the De Qiiincey of 1821 — 1825 to be figured, but rather 
as the confirmed and incurable eccentric, the incarnation 
of shy nervousness, that he was to be for all the rest of his 
life. He avoided intercourse with his fellow-creatures as 
much as he could, and was happy, if he was ever happy, 
only in solitary afternoon walks about Co vent Garden and 
the Strand, where he could observe passers-by and look into 
shop-windows, or in longer rambles at night out into un- 
known suburbs, whence he could return, by silent circuits 
of roads, to his own book-blocked room and the laudanum 
negus. 

How, as afterwards, Mends and admirers who u^ired 
his intimacy had, as it were, to break in upon him. 
We do hear of one or two such friendly inroads on his 
comfortless privacy. Thus, in the summer of 1824, 
Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill sought him out, and roused 
him not a httle. More effective still seems to have been 
Mr. Charles Knight's acquaintanceship with him, begun, 
as we have seen, in the interests of Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine." Mr. Knight, six years younger than De 
Quincey, and ardent in literature in those days with even 
more than the usual ardour of a young pubhsher, liked 
nothing better than to get De Quincey to dine With him, 
or stay with him a while, in his house in Pall Mall East. 
'' 0 ! for an hour of De Quincey ! " he wrote years after- 
wards, in recollection of those evenings in comparison with 
any he had spent in the interval; and he has handed down 
several anecdotes illustrative of the incredible helplessness 
of the little guest whom he and his household so liked to 
shelter. One day in 1825, Mr. Knight, returning from 
'Windsor, found that De Quincey, whom he had left in 
his house in Pall MaU East, had departed abruptly, leaving 
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word that lie had gone home to Westmoreland. Knowing 
that he had intended to go thither, and had only been 
waiting for a remittance from his mother to satisfy 
some clamorous creditors” before he went, Mr. Knight 
thought nothing of the matter. In a few days, however, 
he heard that De Quincey was still in town and in a 
dreadful difficulty. Eollowing the clue to his whereabouts, 
he found him in a miserable lodging on the Surrey side of 
the river, his ‘‘ dreadful difficulty ” being that the expected 
remittance had reached him in the form of a large draft 
on a London bank payable at twenty-one days’ sight, and 
that he had been informed^ on going to Lombard Street, 
thariue draft could not bo cashed till the time was up. 
Too shy to return to Mr. Knight’s liouse and explain why 
he had come back, lie had gone, for accommodation for the 
twenty-one days, into a hiding-hole whore ho was really not 
safe from being robbed ; and it was with surprise, as well 
as delight, that ho received Mr. Knight’s assurance that tlio 
difficulty about the draft was not insuperable, and lie 
might have the cash at once. 

Mr. Knight’s anecdote fits in but too well with other 
proofs that one of the causes of 1^)0 Quimioy’s moping and 
evasive habits through the time of his J.oiidun life was 
excruciating pecuniary cmbumssnient. And no wonder. 
The calculation even now is that a writer for magazines 
and reviews can hardly, by his utmost industry, unless he 
is also on the staff of a newspaper, or is exceptionally 
retained by a fixed engagement, as Southey and Macaulay 
were, make more than 250L a year. On that hypothesis 
it is not difficult to compute that all De (Juinccy’s earnings 
between 1821 and 1825, by the London Matjazme or what- 
ever else, mnst liave been a poor provision for the expenses 
of himself in London and of his family at Orjisinore. Tn 
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fact, however it happened, he was so mucli in debt, and 
so hard pressed for money, as to be on this account also 
desperately miserable. ‘‘At this time,” he had written 
to Professor Wilson in Edinburgh on the 24th of February, 
1825, “I am quite free from opium; but it has left the 
“ liver, thd*| S.chiUes' heel of almost every human fabric, 

“ subject to affections which are tremendous for the weight 
of wretchedness attached to them. To fence with these 
“ with the one hand, and with the other to maintain the 
war with the wretched business of hack-author, with 
all its horrible degradations, is more than I am able 
to bear. At this moment I have not a place to jiide 
my head in. Something I meditate, — I know not what 
“ . . . With a good publisher and leisure to premeditate 
“ what I write, I might yet liberate myseK : after which, 
“ having paid everybody, I would slink into some dark 
“ corner, educate my children, and show my face in the 
“ world no more.” He adds that he may be addressed 
either “to the care of Mrs. De Quincey, Eydal Nab, 
Westmoreland,” or “to the care of M. D. Hill, Esq., 11, 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple,” but that the latter address 
might be the better, because he would rather not be 
tracked too precisely at present. Perhaps it was the “large 
draft ” of Mr. Knight’s anecdote that cleared the w^ for the 
desired return to Westmoreland. Not at this point only 
in De Quincey’s biography has the reader to suspect 
“remittances from his mother” of which there is no 
distinct record, 

De Quincey was certainly back in Westmoreland before 
the end of 1825, and in circumstances tolerably easy after his 
late London experience. “ Thank God you are not now 
domineered over by circumstances, and may your noble 
nature never more be disturbed but by its own workings ! ” 

< 3 - 
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we find Wilson writing to film from Edinburgh on the 12th 
hfovember in that year. Tlie letter, which begins “ My 
dear Plato/’ speaks ot promised contributions by De 
Quinccy to ii forthcoming volume of inisceJlauies which 
Wilson and Lockhart had projected, under the name 
of “Janus, or the Edinburgh Literary Almanac.” Jt 
also adverts to Lockhart’s commencing editorship of the 
Quarterly Review^ anrl to the interest Do Quin(Joy may 
have in that event. “He knows youc great talents, 
and will, I know, act in the most gentle manly spirit to 
all contributors”; and why should not De Qniucey be 
thinking of a noble article on ivaiit for the luiw (‘tiitor ? 

Though “ Janus ” had to ap]H3ar in the begiiiiiing of 
1826 witliout Lc Quiiicey’s hand in it, Wilson’s Jotter 
prepares us for the next important stage in his literary life. 
This was liis connexion, through Wilson, with Black- 
wood's Magazine, It began by the inihlicatiou in the 
number of that magazine for Noveml)er 182G of th(i first 
portion of an article on Lessing, entitled LcHsing's Laocoon^ 
translated wWi Notes. The second poriiiin appeared in 
tlie number for January 1827, and was followed in 
Eebruary 1827 by The Lust Dags of Lmummel Kant 
and the famous essay On Mnrder comidered as one of the 
Fine As‘fs; and in March 1827 ap])cared the paper 
entitled Toilette of the Hehrew Laxly. After an interval, 
i.e. in August 1830, there was another paper on Kant, 
entitled Kant in Ids MisceUmmom Essays. 

The connexion with Blackwood very naturally drew 
Be Quincey himself once more to Edinburgh. 4><^'^‘<>i'dingly, 
through the years 1827, 1828, and 1820, we find Ifim 
quite as much in Edinburgh as at Grasnuire. Tie wjxs, of 
course, no stranger there,, but moved about familiarly 
among such surviving friends of his former visits as were 
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still resident in the city. Wilson was his mainstay, the 
man who had known him longest and understood him 
best, and whose own joviality of disposition made it 
easier for him than it would have been for most to tolerate 
the eccentricities of such a weird little son of genius and 
opium. Wilson’s house in Gloucester Place was at Be 
Quincey’s disposal when he liked ; and one of the best 
sketches of De Quincey is that by Wilson’s daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon, in her life of her father, where she gives her 
recollections of the Opium-Eater’s troublesome irregularities 
of habit in the house, the cook’s difficulties with him and 
profound reverence for him, and all the while Wilson’s 
magnanimous laugh at the whole concern. It was at this 
time too, and indirectly through Wilson, that Carlyle first 
saw something of De Quincey personally. They met, I 
think, at the house of one of Wilson’s friends ; after which 
there were calls from De Quincey at Comely Bank, where 
Carlyle and his wife had their Edinburgh home between 
their mairiage in 1826 and their removal to the Dumfries- 
shire solitude of Craigenputtock in 1828. At first, De 
Quincey, remembering his review of Carlyle’s Translation 
of Wilhelm Meister, was obviously ill at ease ; but, that 
matter left unmcntioiied, the meetings seem to have been 
pleasant enough on both sides. That Carlyle’s interest in 
De Quincey, at all events, was far from small at this 
time is proved by his long letter from Craigenputtock, of 
December 11, 1828, inviting De Quincey to visit him 
and his wife there. Our warmest welcome, and such 
solacements as even the desert does not refuse,” Carlyle 
writes, arc at any time and at all times in store for one 
we love so well ” ; and, after a humorous description of 
a' possible colony or social college of like-minded spirits 
on the moors round Craigenputtock, there is the compli- 
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mentary addition, “ Would you come iiithcr and bo king 
over us, then indeed we had made a fair beginning, and 
'jihe B og School might snap its tingers at th e Lahe ScMoV^ 
Nearer the end of the letter came these significant 
words, Eeliovo it, you are well loved here, and none 
feels better than I what a spirit is for the present eclipsed 
in clouds. For the present it can only be; time and 
chance are for all men ; that troublous season will end ” 
Evidently Ee Quincey’s troubles of various kinds wore 
chnging to him in Edinburgh, and Carlyle knew all. 

The pecuniary trouble, for one, had not ceased. It was 
a groat thing, doubtless, to bo a writer in Blaclcwood; 
buFa/ few articles in tliat magazine in tlu^ course of four 
years could not do much toward the support of the man 
of letters in Edinburgh and of his wife and young ones 
in the Vale of Grasmere. Tirore was income, doubtless, 
from other sources, — perhaps from periodicals in London ; 
perhaps from newspapers ; and certainly from the Edin- 
hurglh Literary Gazette, a weekly periodical then of some 
note in Edinburgh, to which Do Quincoy contributed 
occasionally through 1828, 1829, and 1830, But the 
deficit altogether must have been serious and growing. 
What was the remedy ? Poor as the pastures in Edin- 
burgh w^re, they were better than wore likely to he found 
anywhere else. His chief existing ongagemenfcs were 
there; and nowhere else did farther engagements seem so 
easy. Why, then, keep up two households, or pretences 
of a household, one in Edinburgh and one in Westmore- 
land? Why should not Mrs. De Quincey and her 
children leave their native vale and be domiciled with 
De Quincey permanently in Edinburgh? Botli De 
Quincey and his wife were adverse to the idea of leaving 
Grasmere; but at length, in 1830, apparently on the spur 
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of some new offer of literary engagement in Edinburgh, the 
resolution was taken. It was precipitated by the advice 
of the excellent and sensible Dorothy Wordsworth. In a 
long letter of Dorothy’s to De Quincey, giving him an 
account of a visit she had paid to his cottage just after 
her return to Eydal Mount from a tour, she tells him she 
had found his wife well, hut “with something of sadness 
in her manner ” when she spoke of the likelihood of his 
detention in Edinburgh by a certain new engagement of 
which she had heard vaguely. Dorothy’s reply, she in- 
forms De Quincey, had been “Why not settle there, for 
the time at least that this engagement lasts? Lodgings 
are cheap in Edinburgh, and provisions and coaiT not 
dear.” Mrs. De Quincey, having acquiesced, had asked 
Dorothy to write on the subject to De Quincey j and 
hence her letter. She there repeats her advice in greater 
detail, with all delicacy but very practically. The first 
step taken in the direction of the advice seems to have 
been the removal of the elder children from Grasmere 
to Edinburgh; hut in 1830 Mrs. De Quincey and the 
younger children followed. The cottage in Grasmere was 
nominally retained as De Quincey’s for some years more ; 
but from 1830 Edinburgh, and Edinburgh aU but alone, 
was to contain him and his, and their united fortanes, so 
long as he remained in the world. He was then forty- 
five years of age, and his wife about two and thirty. 



CHAPTEE YIII. 


WHOLLY IN EDINBUE6H ; MORK OONTRIHUTIONS TO “ BLACK- 
WOOD,” WITH AETICLKS IN “TAIT’S MAQAZINM.” 

1830-1840. 

Edinburgh from 1830 to 1840 was a very cxoellont place 
of lesidciice. Tim indestructiltlc iialuTal beauties of her 
site and suiTOUiidinps, tlio extraordinary coiuMnation. of 
dense and antique picturesqiienosa with modern elegance 
and spaciousness in the plan and architecture of her 
streets and slopes, and the wealth of her interoatiug tradi- 
tions from the past, were not Iwr only recomumndatious. 
A pleasant and varied social activity still characterized 
her as the metropolis of Scotland, and an unusual number 
of persons of greater or less note individually moved 
among her 130,000 or 150,000 inhabitants. Her greatest 
man, it is true, was lost to her in 1832, when Scott died, 
and hea'^ could no longer be turned to look at his vene- 
rated figure as be limped along Princes Street. But 
Jeffrey remained, Lord Advocate of Scotland from 1830 
to 1834, and thenceforward a Judge with the title of Lord 
Jeffrey, only ex-editor of the Minhunjh Bemw now, and 
not writing much more, hut still the literary pride of the 
Edinburgh Whigs. Wilson, on the other hand, as the 
“ Christopher JJforth ” of Blackiwod and the eloquent and 
adored University Professor, was in his most exuberant 
prime, Scott’s successor, so fai- as there waa one, in the 
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literary cMefsliip of Edinburgh Toryism, and the observed 
of all obsexYers, Whig ox Tory, for his lion-lihe gait and 
gesture, vv^ild yellow hair, and frequent white hat. Then, 
among J effrey’s colleagues or subordinates in the Parlia- 
ment House, or Wilson’s associates in the University, or 
belonging to both fraternities, or distributed in divers 
posts and professions through the city, what a miscellany 
of other local celebrities 1 Among the lawyers, on the 
bench or rising to it, were Moncreiff, Cockhurn, Patrick 
Eohertson, Eutherfurd, Ivory, and Murray. Among the 
University Professors, in one or other of the faculties, 
were Six William Hamilton (first in the chair of History, 
and after 1836 in that of Logic and Metaphysise), Dr. 
Chalmers (brought to Edinburgh in 1828 as Professor of 
Theology), Dunbar, Pillans, Welsh, Macvey Hapier, 
Jameson, Hope, Monro tertius, Sir Charles Bell, Pulteney 
Alison, Syme, Christison, and (from 1835) George Moix. 
Conspicuous in science or in medicine out of the Univer- 
sity were Dr. Abercrombie, Sir David Brewster, Andrew 
and George Combe, and others. McCrie, the biographer 
of Knox, was alive for part of the time ; before the ten 
years were out Candlish and Guthrie were in their 
Edinburgh pulpits ; and those who preferred milder or 
Episcopalian pastorship could “ sit under ’’ the Eev. E. B. 
Eamsay, afterwards Dean Eamsay, or the Eev. Eohert 
Morohead. There was a flourishing Edinburgh theatre, 
with the accomplished Mr. Murray as manager and one 
of the actors, and with Mackay as the non-such in 
“ Bailie Mcol Jaivie,” “ Caleb Baldeistone,’* and other 
comic characters in the dramas from Scotfs novels. 
Among resident representatives of the Fine Arts were 
Sir William Allan, Watson Gordon, Harvey, Duncan, and 
the recluse and abstruse David Scott ; and among resi- 
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dent, or all but resident, reprcseutatiros of literature not al- 
ready mentioned, most of them lawyers and in training for 
legal posts or professorships, were Thomas Tliomson, Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, David Laing, Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, David Macbeth Moir, Henry Glassford Bell, 
Archibald Alison, William and Bobort Chambers, Fcrrier, 
Spalding, Thomas Aird, Hill Burton, Joliii Thomson 
Gordon, and William Edmonstoime Aytoim. Lady Kairne, 
the woman of finest lyric genius Scotland has produced, 
unless Lady Wardlaw may be compared witli her, was 
living in the near vicinity, her claims to authorsliip 
of any kind as yet undivulged; and the best-known 
literary^ladies of Edinburgh were Miss Eerrior and Mrs. 
Johnstone. The chief nowspaj)crs wore the Bcofsman, 
edited by Mr. Charles Maclaren, and the Caledonian 
Mercury, edited by Dr. James Browne; and the two 
editors had fought a duel. An event of real importance 
was the foundation of Chambers's Edmburgh Journal by 
Messrs. William and Eobert Chambers in 1832, super- 
seding the previous literary weeklies of the city, and 
setting the example of cheapness for all future British 
periodicals. Th y Eeform Bill agitation for some time, 
and then the other agitations that grew out of that, pro- 
vided political hot water in abundance foi’ the ten years ; 
and in no community was the supply kept at a higher 
temperature. If you lived in Edinburgh between 1830 
and 1840, you must be a Whig or a Tory ; on one or 
other of those two stools you were compelled to sit, as by 
a law of human existence ; they would not permit you to 
try both, or to stand, or to walk about. Further, as the 
mere mention of the name of Dr. Chalmers will hare 
suggested, that was the time of this great man\s energetic 
leadership in the ecclesiastical politics of Scotland, and of 
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the beginnings of that ecclesiastical strife which, mani- 
festing itself more fiercely from year to year in the annual 
General Assemblies of the Kirk in Edinburgh, had its 
final issue in 1843 in the disruption of the Scottish 
Establishment. 

Such was the Edinburgh within which the English 
eccentric and yisionary was enclosed from his forty-sixth 
year to his fifty-sixth. We know now what to think of 
him in his relations to the community in which he had 
sought refuge. If we set aside Dr. Chalmers, a reaUy 
great man, cast in nature’s largest mould, but not specially 
a man of letters, and if we set aside also Sir William 
Hamilton, as less the man of letters than the scholastic 
thinker, then in all Edinburgh, after Scott’s death, 
with due exception for the uncombed strength and bar- 
baric word-splendours of Christopher North, the most 
important intellectual figure was the shy little English 
stranger. It was De Quincey that the real lovers of 
literature in Edinburgh ought to have sought out, if they 
wanted to put the very rarest they had amongst them on 
a pedestal in front of the Eegister House, to he publicly 
saluted and gazed at. They did nothing of the kind. It 
was not known to the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh that anybody of the name of De Quiitcey was 
living among them ; and even the young lovers of litera- 
ture that knew a little about him all but invariably mis- 
spelt his name when they wrote it ox printed it. The 
reasons are pretty obvious. Merely as an Enghshman, 
De Quincey was somewhat out of his element. He was 
in Edinburgh, hut not of Edinburgh, a little put out by 
the Scottish /Sfat^bath,” as he used to write it jocularly, 
and by cognate observances (though in this he had native 
sympathizers), and not in touch with any part of the 
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municipal tumult around Min. Eiit much more was hia 
social insignificance owing to the tact that lie was simply 
De Quinccy. ]>y timipcrament and habit lie was a creature 
evasive of all publicity, a “ fantastic^ duke of dark 
corners ” ; and ho had seen too many specimens of literary 
eminence already, in Wordswortli, Coloriclge, and others, 
to have much passion left for such new liUirary acquain- 
tanceships as Edinhni’gh might alibrd. In fact, lie did 
not care very much wlicro ho was, il‘ only people would 
not ask him out to dinner, hut would leave him alone 
with his hooks, his manuscripts, and liLs opium. 

The literary industry of Do Quinccy through the ten 
years is represented mainly by the list of his eontimiod 
contributions to Blackwood, and by a series of contribu- 
tions to another Ediubui’gh monthly, called Tait\^ Maya- 
zim. 111 Blackwood for 1831 ajijK'ared Dr. Parr and 
hu Contemyorarks, or Whiyymn v//. -/As* Iklatum to 
Literature; in the same xnagu/aue, under the, title of 3 
CcBsarr, there was begun, in October 1832, a series of 
articles on Koniaii Jlistory whioli cxtmided over four sub- 
sequent numbers ; in INovcmber 1832 a])])eared the article 
entitled Oharkmagrm; and in A])ril 1830 a])peared The 
Revolution of Greece. Then*, was th(3n an interruption of 
four yea?s ; hut in July 1837 appeared the long narrative 
paper called Revolt of the TarLars ; which was followed 
in 1838 hy Ilomehold Wreck and Modern, Greece^ and in 
1839 by Camistry and Dinner, Real ami Repided. The 
year 1840 was marked by the production of the series of 
papers entitled The the articles eutitJed Alleged 

Plagiarisms of Coleridyc and Modem Superstition, and 
the series on Style and Rhetoric. — Meanwhile l)e Quinccy 
had been contributing also to Tait, a magazine whieh had 
been started hy an Edinburgh bookseller in 1832 on 
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advanced Wliig principles in politics, but perfectly open 
and unfettered in all literary respects. It vns in February 
1834, just at the time of the break with Blackwood noted 
above, that Tait began to astonish its readers by Sketches 
of Life and Manners from the Autohiograjihy of an Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater. The series ran on, sometimes with 
explanatory sub-titles, through the rest of 1834 and 
through 1835 and 1836; and, even after the connexion 
with Blackwood was resumed in 1837, Tali was able 
to entertain its readers for three years more with new 
instalments of the same. The Sketches, indeed, extend- 
ing over a])Out thirty articles in aU, contain that^ Auto- 
biography of De Quincey the republished portions of 
which in the English edition of his Collected Works form, 
together with The Gonfessionsy the most frequently read 
volumes of the collection. No portions of the series 
attracted greater attention at the time, or excited more 
wrath in certain quarters, than the digressions upon the 
recently dead Coleridge and the stiU living Wordsworth 
and Southey. Carlyle has told us how Southey in parti- 
cular, when he first met him, flamed up on the mention 
of De Quincey's name, averring that it would be but a 
proper service to good manners if some one were to go to 
Edinburgh and thrash the little wretch ; ancT we hear 
elsewhere of the oflence taken also by the Wordsworths 
and by members of the Coleridge family. Yet, as Carlyle 
seems to have thought, the complaints were excessive. 
The amount of personal gossip in the papers was much less 
than we have been accustomed to since ; the vivisec- 
tion,” what little there was of it, was avowedly for scientific 
, purposes ; and no one could deny the generosity of the 
general estimates. The admiration expressed for Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth all in all, indeed, went beyond 
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what the world even then was willing to accord ; and it 
may be doubted whether wo have yet in our literature 
any more interesting accounts of the philosopher and the 
poet than those admiring, but sharp-sighted, papers. They 
and the rest 'of the articles in the same series were, at ah 
events, most acceptable when they appeared in the pages 
of Tait, There wore, however, '^contributions of an in- 
dependent kind to the same pages, the most important 
being A Tory's Account of Toryism, Whlggism, and 
Radicalism, in 1835 and 1836. The average amount of 
Do Quincey's contributions to the two magazines jointly 
through the ten years was about six articles every year. 
During the same period he wrote the articles GoeRw, 
Pojpe, Shalcesg)eare, and Schiller, for the seventh editioi: 
of the Encyclopoedia Britannica, edited by Mr. Maevey 
Napier ; and there may have been other contributions to 
minor periodicals. Moreover, during tiro same period 
he had produced one of the only two specinu^ns of his 
powers given to the world originally in the book form. 
This was his Klosterkeimy or the. Masque, a romance, 
published by Blackwood, in a duo<lecimo volume, in 1 832. 

De Quincey^s domestic life in Edinburgh through a 
period of such marked literary industry is involved in 
consideraTole obscurity. We learn incidentally that he 
was a guest in Wilson's house in Gloucester Idacefor some 
time continuously in 1830-31 ; we hoar of a largisli 
furnished house or set of apartments in Great King 
Street taken by him for himself and his family in 1831 ; 
and we hear further that there were removals to Forres 
Street, still in the New Town, and to the village of Dud- 
dingston, an outskirt of the Old Town, at the hack of^ 
Arthur Seat. Perhaps there were other shiftings and 
buiTOwings. In general, all that is clear is that there was 
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a succession of domiciles, with always one room in each 
where, amidst a chaos of books and papers on the floor, 
chairs, and tables, the indefatigable little scholar could 
pursue his studies, penning his articles, one after another, 
in his peculiarly neat small hand, on the little bit of space 
kept free for the purpose on the table at which he princi- 
pally sat. For additional particulars we are indebted to 
the recollections of one of his daughters and to some of 
the preserved family letters. They present Be Quincey 
to us very touchingly in some of his family relations. 
The gentlest of human beings, incapable of a word that 
could wound the feelings of any one near him, and indeed 
morbidly humble and deferential in his style of address to 
persons of every rank, though the uniform omateness of 
his English caused a kind of awe of him among Scottish 
servants, he watched his children and moved among them 
with a doting attention, in which there was much of the 
edifying, while there was nothing of the authoritative. 
They grew up in a kind of wondering regard for their 
father and his ways, insensibly imbibing refinement from 
the little atmosphere of high tastes which, with whatever 
appurtenances of disorder and discomfort, his bookish and 
studious habits kept around them, and receiving an edu- 
cation of no ordinary kind from bis supervision of their 
lessons and his discursive fireside talk. The earliest re- 
collections of the daughter who has been mentioned were 
of evenings when, to stOl her crying in the nursery, her 
father would fetch her in his arms into his own warm 
room, place her in a chair for the supreme deHght of 
“ sitting up with papa,’’ and, after petting her with sips of 
well-sugared coflee, give her a book and paper-cutter with 
" which to amuse herseK while he went on with his writing. 
He instructed her, she remembered, even thus early, in 
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the art of cutting the loaves of books without making 
ragged edges. Of his eldest son, William, ho was the 
sole tutor, bestowing on the task of his education all 
that “ care and hourly companionship ” could do, and with 
such effect that the boy could show, at the ago of sixteen, 
in proof of his scholarship, not merely an Etonian skill 
in the management of Greek metres/' but also an original 
commentary on Suetonius. Of the opium -eating mean- 
while all we know is that, though found indispcmsablo, it 
had been, for the most part, brought witliLn })ouiuls. 

Three family bereavements fell with heavy chect amid 
the occupations and changes of residence of tliose ten 
years. *^The first was the death by fever, in 1833, of De 
Qoincey's youngest son, Julius, in tlie fifth year of his 
age. The next was the death, in 1835, at tho ago of not 
quite eighteen, of the above-mentioned oldest son, William, 
— “my first-born child, the crown and glory of my life,” 
as the poor father wrote afterwards. Tlum, in 1837, came 
the death of the wife and mother herself, the poor Margaret 
Simpson ffom Grasmere, whose lot it had boon to marry 
this strange man of genius one and twenty years before, 
and to accompany him thus far. One can suppose that 
hers had not been the easiest or tho happiest of lives. 
“Delicatr* health and family cares,” says her daughter, 
“ made her early withdraw from society j Init she seems 
to have had a powerful fascination for the few friends she 
admitted to her intimacy.” One of those used to toll the 
daughters that he had “never seen a more gracious or a 
more beautiful lady”; and it was a standing form of 
rebuke to them by an old Scotch charwoman, who had 
been much in the house, and continued to usurp some 
dominion over them, that none of them would over he 
the brave woman that their mother was. That is all we 
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know of the dalesman’s daughter from Grasmere who 
died among alien folk in Edinburgh at the age of about 
thirty-nine, save that they buried her in the West Church- 
yard, or Churchyard of St. Cuthbert’s, beside the children 
that had gone before her. 

There can hardly have been a more helpless widower- 
hood than that of De Quincey, left in his fifty-second year 
with six children, the eldest a girl yet in her teens. For 
two or three years our vision of him and his in their domes- 
tic conditions in Edinburgh is an absolute blur, save that 
we learn that in 1838 he took a lodging for himself at 
No. 42, Lothian Street, that he might have a separate place 
for his books and literary labours. But necessity had de- 
veloped a beautiful power of prudence and self-help among 
the orphans ; and the eldest girl, Margaret, and the next 
to her in age, Horace, putting their young heads together, 
struck out a plan. With their father’s consent, they took 
a cottage called Mavis Bush, near Lasswade, about seven 
miles out of Edinburgh, where they and the four younger 
ones could live more quietly and economically than in the 
town, and to which their father could retreat when he 
wanted retirement. This was in 1840 ; from which date, 
on through all the rest of De Quincey’s life, the cottage 
at Lasswade is to be conceived as his chief abod>», though 
without prejudice to the possibility of other refuges and 
camping-grounds, as the whim occnrred to him, in Edin- 
burgh or elsewhere. 
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USSWADB AKD EDINBURGH, WITH VISITS TO GLASGOW; 

MORE CONTRIBUTIONS TO “ BLACKWOOD ” AND “ TAIT.” 

1840 - 1849 . 

The name “ The Cottage at Lasswadc ” is somewhat mis- 
leading. Lasswade is a village of some extent, reached 
most directly from Edinburgh by the road through the 
suburb called Xewington and thence over the heights of 
Liberton andLiberton church, and is situated very prettily 
and picturesquely on the river Esk, at a point where that 
river has just left the still more picturesque and celebrated 
beauties of Hawthornden and the glen of Rosliu. But 
Mavis Bush Cottage, now styled in the County Directory 
“ De Quincey Villa,” is not in Lasswade, but about a mile 
and a half beyond it, near the foot of a bye-road which 
descends, by a steep and winding declivity, to that 
hollow o^the Esk which contains Pollon Mills and the 
small Polton railway-station. Though too deep-sunk in 
the hollow for much cheerfulness of immediate outlook, 
it is a snug enough little cottage, with its face direct to 
the road audits bit of garden-ground behind, and with a 
few other houses about it, above or beneath, on the same 
slope. The country round is beautifully hilly, with varied 
and pleasant walks, especially pathways by the sides of the 
river or up and down its overhanging and well-wooded 
banks. The interior of the cottage, when lit up in the 
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evenings, must liave been^ invitingly cosy in its plain 
elegance in the days wiie+' it was De Quincey’s. Out 
dwelling,’' he writes to Miss Mitford in 1842, ^^is a little 
cottage, containing eight rooms only, one of which (the 
largest), on %vhat is called in London the first floor, is 
used as a drawing-room, and one, about half the size, on 
the ground floor, as a dining-room, but fora party of ten 
‘^people at most.” He goes on to explain that there were 
two servants, and that communication with the post-of&ce 
at Lasswade was intermittent and difiicult. 

Lor the present we are concerned only with the first 
nine years of De Quincey’s tenancy of this cottage at 
Lasswade or Polton, i.e. with the period between 1840 
and 1849, bringing him from his fifty-sixth year to his 
sixty-fifth. And, first of all, as has been already stipulated^ 
the conception of him as located at Lasswade during those 
nine years has to be corrected by the fact that he was there 
only when he chose. Lreak, or the supposed necessities 
of his literary work, occasioned pretty frequent removals 
from Lasswade to lodgings in Edinburgh and elsewhera 
How many different rooms in various places he thus occu- 
pied in the course of the nine years no one has ascertained ; 
but, as each in turn was “ snowed up by an accumula- 
tion of the hooks and papers he was using for iTiie time, 
and as, in liis morbid terror lest these should he lost, it 
was usual for him, in leaving any lodging, to entrust the 
accumulated deposit to the landlady, he is known to 
have ha'd sometimes the rents of ‘^at least four separate 
sets of lodgings ” all running on simultaneously. It may 
he well to collect the particulars of his movements, from 
Lasswade and hack to it, through the nine years, so far as 
the records will serve. 

While most of those with whom he had relations were in 
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Edinburgh, there was an attraction also to Glasgow in an 
acquaintanceship he had formoci with two of llui Professors 
of Glasgow University. Tliese were Mr. P. Uichol, 
Professor of Astronomy, a man of fine genius, and the 
modest and scholarly Mr. E. L. Lushington, Professor 
of Greek. Accordingly, for perhaps the greater part of 
the two years from March 1841 to June 1843, Do Quincey 
was in Glasgow as the guest of one or the other of these 
two friends, or in lodgings heside them. His first Glasgow 
lodgings were in the High KStreet, opposite to the Old 
College ; but they were exchanged for i*ooitis at 79 
Renfield Street. These last were retained and ])aid for 
until as late as 1847. From his return from Glasgow in 
June 1843, he seems, with the cxcoj)tion of a plunge now 
and then into some unascertainable lodging in Edinburgh, 
to have resided steadily at Lasswadc. And not without 
reason. His eldest son Horace, having gone into the army 
as an officer in the 26th Camevoniaris, had diod in China, of 
malarious fever, in the end of 1842, after having serve&in 
the Chinese campaign under Sir Ilugli Gough ; his third 
son, Paul Frederick, had gone out to India as an ollicer in 
the 70th Queen's regiment; and his second son, Francis, 
was in Manchester for the time, as dork in a commercial 
house, three daughters being thus all of the family 
left at Lasswade, De Quincey was bound to be with them 
as much as possible. Hothing can be prettier tlian his 
account to Miss Mitford of their life there together and 
his description of his daughters. “ They live,,” he says, 
“ in the most absolute harmony T have ever witnessed. 

Such a sound as that of dissension in any shade or 
“ degree I have not once heard issuing from their lips. 

“ And it gladdens me beyond mcawsure that all day long 1 
hear from their little drawing-room intermitting sounds. 
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of gaiety and laughter, the most natural and spontaneous. 
Three sisters more entirely loving to each other, and 
“ more unaffectedly drawing their daily pleasures from 
‘‘ sources that will always continue to lie in their power, 
viz. books and music, I have not either known or heard 
of.” So through 1844, 1845, and 1846, but with the 
variation caused in the household by the return, in 1845, 
of the son Francis from Manchester, to exchange his 
prospects in commerce for the study of Medicine at the 
University of Edinburgh. The exchange was not without 
its difficulties, for the young man had to walk from Lass- 
wade to Edinburgh every day to attend the classes ;*hut it 
gave De Quincey the pleasant additional occupation of 
inquiring into his son^s progress and coaching him for some 
of his examinations. Then there were pleasant acquain- 
fcanceships with some of the Lasswade neighbours, with 
drives now and then of the father and daughters to town 
together, and the still more frequent reception of friends 
and admirers of De Quincey who made their way to 
Lasswade to pay him their respects. In 1847 there was 
another long absence in Glasgow, extending from January 
to October. During part of the time his daughters were 
on a visit, tlie first in their lives, to their father’s surviving 
relatives in the West of England ; and some letters of 
his show a lively interest in their reported movements 
amid the scenes and persons that had been so familiar to 
himself in his earlier days, and a special pleasure in the 
fact that they had met Mr. Walter Savage Landor. 
Through 1848 and 1849 all the family were together again 
at Lasswade, with no other break in the routine there than 
might he caused by De Quincey’s incurable passion for 
hiding himself at his option now and then in some 
Edinburgh lodging. 
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An important matter all this while, as in every pre- 
ceding period of De Quincey’s existence, luid been the 
state of his health, it may be doubted whether the 
majority of those interested in him have had any adequate 
conception of that extreme fragility of body, that com- 
plexity of bodily pains and ailments, with which, even 
apart from the opium, he had to contend all his life. 
Connected with his main malady, — tlnib malady into 
which aJi his inherited or acquired ailments had coalesced 
and settled from an early stage of his youth, and which 
the medical authorities are disposed to defmo as “ gastro- 
dynia^’ or severe gastric neuralgia, accompanied by 
low inflammatory condition of the mucous coat of the 
stomach, proceeding at times to ulceration,” — there was a 
specific inability to live by the ordinary forms of nutri- 
ment. Has teeth had gone ; he did not know what it 
was to eat a dinner”; his message in 1847 to an old 
schoolfellow, by way of Jocular apology for never having 
renewed their old acquaintance by letter, was that he had 
not once dined “ since shaking hands with liini in the 
eighteenth century.” A little soup, tea, cocoa, coireo, or 
other fluid, with a sop of bread, or more rarely an incli or 
two of mutton or hare, kept to the extreme of tenderness, 
and cut finically for easy mastication, formc^d He Quincoy’s 
diet. Ill the management even of this tliore was inces- 
sant cause of nervous irritation. Add the glooms and 
phrenzies growing out of the indulgence in opium to 
which he had so long been habituated. lu this matter 
there had been ups and downs within our present period, 
according to the varying degrees of his sulfering from his 
independent malady, but also according to the fluctuations 
of his reasonings for and against the drug. The chief 
crisis^ marked as such by He Quincey himself in a kind 
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of diary of notes and jottings at the time, had been in the 
year 1844. In some new access of accnitmlafced wretched- 
ness, mental and physical, when a horror of the most 
hideous blackness seemed once more to be^travelling 
over the disc of his life ,” he had rioted agmn with the 
fiend and exulted in 5000 daily drops of the liquid 
damnation. The rebouiid towards self-retrieval, as it is 
chronicled in his jottings, had cost him efforts incredible. 
He had experimented in reductions of the dose and even 
in the torture of total abstinence ; and, his feet having 
failed him for his ordinary pedestrian exercise in the roads 
between Lasswade and Edinburgh, he had compelled him- 
self to shuffle round and round the garden of his Lasswade 
cottage in a measured circuit of forty-four yards, so as 
to accomplish in that way his ten miles a day. Un- 
expectedly, these efforts had succeeded; and, with an 
allowance ranging from 100 drops a day upwards, he had 
recovered in 1844 the faculty of living on. In 1848 there 
had been another crisis, but less formidable ; and from 
that date, are given to understand, his wrestlings with 
opium were at an end. Having ascertained the very 
minimum of the drug on which existence was endurable 
in his own case, he kept to that as much as possible 
through the rest of his life, and saw no use in Troubling 
himself with further experimentation. 

De Quincey’s literary labours during the nine years 
liad still been chiefly in contributions to Blackwood and 
TaiL To Blackwood his chief contributions had been as 
follows: — In 1841, Tim Bccrat Bociefies of Asia, Plato's 
B.epuUic^ Traits and Tendencies of German Liieraiure (?), 
Homer and f Hi G Homomhe. (three parts) ; in 1842, Philo- 
sopluj of Herodoins, The Pagan Oracles, Cicero, Micardo 
made Pas'!/ (three parts), Benjamin of Tudela (?) ; in 
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18-14, CJreecG wider the Eovkvhs ; in 1815, Coleridge and 
Ofbum-Eathng^ and Susjnria de Prof midis, being a iSequel 
to the Confessions of an Oiriim-Eafer (throe successive 
articles, with sub-titles) ; and, in 18-19, The English Mail- 
Coach, and The Vision of Sadden Death. To Tail there 
seem to have been no contributions between 1841 and 
1845 \ but in this latter year the scries in that magazine 
was renewed in an article on Wordsworilds IduitTg, fol- 
lowed hy another On the Temperance Movement, and by 
several papers under the general title of Notes on Gil- 
fillmUs Gallery of LUerary Po) traits. Tlxese last, treating 
of Godwin, Hazlitt, Shelley, Keats, &c., were continued 
into 1846, — in which year also appeared two papers on 
The Antigone of Sophocles, occasioned by a dramatic per- 
formance at Edinburgh by Miss Ibdon Eaucit, two on 
Christianity considered as an Organ of Pofitieat Move- 
ment, one entitled Glance (ft the Works of Markhdosh, 
and one entitled System of the Heavens as reveMed hy 
Lord Possess Telescope. To these succeeded, in 1847, 
Notes on Walter Savage Landor, Joan of Arc (two l^apers), 
Sddosser's LUerary History of the Eighteenth Century, 
Milton 'cersits Southey mid Landor, Orthographic Midi- 
uesrs, Tf^ Spanish MiUta^'y Nun (three i^apors), and two 
papers oh Protestantism, completed by a tliini in Eeb- 
ruary 1848, When we add that Do (^uincey had some 
connexion during a portion of th(^ nine years -with 
a Glasgow newspaper, and that liis Logic of Political 
Economy (now included in his Collected Works) was 
first published in separate hook-form Ixy Messrs. Black- 
wood in 1844, it will be seen that his literary industry 
thi’ough the period Ixad continued very vigorous indeed, 
Ihrougli the greater part of the nine years tlui chief 
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stimulus, as before, had been actual need of money ; but, 
towards the end of the period there had been a consider- 
able abatement of the urgency of tliis particular motive by 
the falling-in of legacies from his uncle, his mother, 
or other relatives. Particulars are not given ; but one 
infers, from hints in the published family letters, that the 
year 1847 was a marked turning-point of relief for the 
brain- worn veteran in this respect. 

The hrain-worii veteran 1 The phrase does not imply 
that there were yet any signs in him of mental decrepitude. 
On the contrary, as the titles of some of the articles in the 
last paragraph vdll have suggested, the sexagenarian De 
Quincey was still in the Ml perfection of his wonderfnl 
powers. Whatever might have been the case seventeen 
years before, when he first settled permanently in Edin- 
burgh, it would have been no w^onder now if the com- 
munity of that city had learnt to think of him as one of 
the few^ worthiest among them digito mnndrari as he 
passed in their streets. It had not come quite to that 
length in Do Quincey 's case, — the peculiar nature of his 
celebrity not making him liable to any such rush of 
popular and day-light recognition as gathered round 
Wilson or Chalmers, but coupling him rather with such 
a similar recluse and late bnxner of the lamp the philo- 
sophic Hamilton. Still, for all in Edinburgh 'who had 
any special passion for literature, or thought they had, De 
Quincey from 1845 onwards w^as most emphatically one 
of the characters ” of the place. He 'was talked of and 
gossiped about at dinner-tables and tea-tables, and to 
see him, even by stratagem, was worth an effort. As 
, it was the chauce of the present 'writer to he in the 
vicinity for a part of the precise time mentioned (from 
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December 1844 to May 1847)/ he wili here set doTni, as 
authentically as he can, first what ho then hoard, and 
next what trifle he saw, of the little local wonder. 

The rumours about De Quinccy were invariably to the 
effect that his eccentricity, his dilference from other 
mortals, passed all bounds of belief or conception. The form 
of his eccentricity generally reported first was the absolute 
j particular time, 

arising from his evasiveness on the subject of his lodgings 
when he was last seen, or intimation from liini that, liaving 
changed his lodgings, he was in the distressing predicament 
of having an adversary in pursuit of him in the sliape of 
a former landlady. This suspiciousness of joeing pursued 
had become an ingrained habit of De Quincey^s mind, and 
accounted for much of his conduct. It connected itself 
with his asJ^iiding,,iu£on^t encc In' 

that department of practice the abstract political econo- 
mist, so profound in Eicardo, was lielpless as an infant. 
He gave away money right an dHoft wlion he had it, and 
was then the prince of almoners for soriicrs and beggars ; 
but he was constantly running aground himself. The 
reports of him in this respect agreed pretty uniformly in 
the idea that his difficulties did not nc!cessarily arise from 
want of mc!?-ey, but only, or often, from want of a particu- 
lar sum required at a particular mom(iut and i nabiUty ijn 
all ordinary processes for converting thaje!^ential,.intoJhe 
lictuaL Mr. Hill Burton gives an B^dinburgh illustration 
of about our present date which reminds one of Mr. 
Charles Knight’s story of the bank-draft in London in the 
year 1825. One night very late, he tells us, Do Qniiicey, 
arriving at a friend’s door, and liaving obtained admission 
with difficulty, explained, with all the skill and pathos of 
his beautiful rhetoric, that it was absolutely essential he 
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should be provided at oncer with 7b. Qd, On perceiving 
surprise on his friend’s face, he proceeded to explain that 
he had a document in his possession the transference of 
which to his friend’s care would probably obviate his 
hesitation ; and then, after rummaging in his pockets, and 
fetching a miscellany of small articles out of them, he 
produced at last a crumpled piece of paper, which he 
tendered as security. It was a 50Z. note ; and his friend’s 
impression was that, if he had kept the note in exchange 
for the 7s. 6i., he would have heard no more of the 
transaction, and indeed that, before coming to his door, 
De Quincey had been trying to negotiate the exchange at\ 
a series of shops, and had failed only through &treme 
scepticism on the part of the shopkeepers. From these 
reports of the mysteriousness of De Quincey’s usud where- 
abouts, and bis tendency to come to light only occasionally 
in the straits of some dilemma, it was a natural inference 
that a meeting with him in any ordin ary .social wa y was not 
a m atter of easy arrangemen t. A promise from him, you 
were told, was of no use : the party might meet, expecting 
him ; but, ton to one, De Qumcey would not he there. 
There was, however, a science of the ways and means of 
getting at De Quincey ; in which science, according to 
experts, the method of surest ef&cacy was to «)mmission 
some one to find him out and bring him. Then, if pre- 
caution made escape impossible, he would come meekly 
and unresistingly, but in wh at guise w ould be come? 
What a c^uestion for endless speculation this was may be 
guessed from Mr. Hill Burton’s account of bis appearance 
at one important dmner-party, to which he had been lured 
by such deep-laid pretences that be came without convoy. 
‘‘ The festivities of the afternoon are far on when a 
commotion is heard in the haU as if some dog or other 
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“ stray animal had forced his-way in. The instinct of a 
friendly guest tells him of the arrival : he opens the door 
and fetches in the little stranger. What can it be ? A 
“ street-boy of some sort ? His costume, in fact, is a boy’s 
duSie great-coat, very threadbare, with a hole in it, 
“ and buttoned tight to the chin, wliere it meets the 
fragments of a particoloured belcher handkerchief ; on 
his feet are list shoes, covered with snow, for it is a 
“ stormy winter-night; and the trousers !— some one sug- 
“ gests that they are mere linen garments blackened wdth 
wi’iting-ink, but that Papaverius never would have been 
at the trouble so to disguise tbem. Wliat can be the 
“ theoiy of such a costume ? The simplest thing in the 
world, — it consisted of the fragments of apparel nearest 
“ at hand. Had chance thrown to him a court single- 
breasted coat, with a bishop^s apron, a kilt, and top- 
“ boots, in these he would have made his entry.” Dressed 
in whatever fashion, he was still Do (^)uincc^y, and you 
were glad to have him. For as to the 
its 8weet^ni4/ BubtlQ ripple of anecdote and suggestion , its 
witching ^fendour when he rose to his highest, the reports 
were unanimous and enthusiastic. Ko concoivablo intel- 
lectual treat, you were told, was equal to a fortunate evening 
with De ^uincey. Only, you were pretty sme to hear, 
there might be one drawback. Whether from the stimulus 
of opium or not, he was apt to be at his bevst when it was 
rapidly becoming to-morrow and his companions liad to 
think of going. Having got your De Quinccy, you might 
thus hud yourself face to face with the problem bow to get 
rid of him. Generally it solved itself by bis going at last 
with the rest, s teering himsel f no one knew wliithej: 

; but sometimes, you 
were told, on polite inducement, he would remain where 
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he was, and then the visi t o f an _.eyening..jni. ght ._ extend^ 
itsel| tojihkMwn .dimen sions . 

Such were the reports one heard about Be Quincey 
before seeing him. Islj own few glimpses of him, I am 
bound to add, did not present him to me in any such 
extreme of helplessness as the reports had prepared me to 
expect. Here are the facts, as I have already printed 
thorn elsewhere The first time I saw De Quincey was 
most pleasantly one evening in a room high up in one 
of the tall houses of the Old Town, He came in charge 
“ of a strong, determined man, who took all the necessary 
trouble. There were but few present, and all went on 
“ nicely. In addition to the general impr^sion of 
“ diminutiveness and fragility, one was struck with the 
peculiar beauty of his head and forehead, rising dis- 
‘‘ proportionately high over his small wrinkly visage and 
gentle deep-set eyes. In his talk, which was in the 
“ form of really harmonious and considerate colloquy, and 
‘‘ not at all in that of monologue, I remember chiefly two 
“ incidents. The birthday of some one present having been 
“ mentioned, De Quincey immediately said ^ 0, that is the 
“ anniversary of the battle of So-and-So’ ; and he seemed 
ready to catch as many birthdays as might be thrown 
him on the spot, and almanack them round in a 
“ similar manner from his memory. The other incident 
“ was his use of a phrase very beautiful in itself, and 
“ wMch seemed cbaracteristic of his manner of thinking. 
“ Describing some visionary scene or other, he spoke of it 
as consisting of ‘ d iscs of light and interspaces of gloom ^ 
and I noticed that, with all the fine distinctness of the 
phrase, both optical and musical, it came from Mm with 
“ no sort of consciousness of its being out of the way in 
“ talk, and with no reference whatever to its being 
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“ appreciated or not by those- around him, but simp]y 
because, whoever might be listening, he would be thinking 
as De Quincey, That evening passed ; and, though I 
saw him once or twice again, it is the last sight of him 
that I remember next best. It must have been, I think, 
in 1846, on a summer afternoon. A friend, a stranger 
in Edinburgh, was walking with mo in one of the 
pleasant, quiet country lanes near the town. Meeting 
us, and the sole moving thing in the lane besides our- 
“ solves, came a small figure, not untidily dressed, but with 
his hat pushed up far in front over his forehead, and 
“ hanging on his liind-head, so that the back rim must 
“ have Feen resting on his coat-collar. At a little divstance 
I recognised it to be Be Quincey; but, not considering 
“ myself entitled to interrupt his inc<litations, I only 
whispered the information to my friend, that he might 
“ not miss what the look at such a celebrity was worth. 
“ So we passed him, giving him the wall. Not un- 
“ naturally, however, after he passed, we turned round for 
“ the pleasure of a back view of the wee intellectual 
“ wizard. Whether my whisper and our glances had 
alarmed him, as ^cket-of-leave man might bo rendered 
“ uneasy in his solitary walk by the scrutiny of two passing 
“ strangers, '•w whether he had some recollection of mo 
“ (which was likely enough, as he seemed to forgot no- 
thing), I do not know ; but we found that he too had 
stopped and ‘ was looldng round at us. Apparently 
“ scared at being caught doing so, ho inmioJiatoly wheeled 
‘‘ round again, and burned his pace towards a side-turning 
from the lane, into which he disappeared, his hat still 
‘‘ hanging on the hack of his head. That was my last 
“ sight of Be Quincey.” 

Those walks of Be Quincey in the environs of Edin- 
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Lurgli ought to Huger still among the memories of the 
legend-loving town. The particular wallii just mentioned 
was in daylight, and the meeting was in the quiet lane or 
road by which, avoiding the great Dean Eoad, one wends 
towards the Corstorplnnes and Craigerook. JelTrey was 
then aHve, and resident at Craigerook ; but it is quite im- 
possible that De Quincey had been calling on Jeffrey. 
His walks were in all directions, for his own purposes of 
exercise or recreation only, and at his own sweet will. 
By preference also, and in the proportion of many to one, 
the longest of them were nocturnal. It is strange yet to 
think of the little figure in those weary wanderings of his 
round and through the city evening after eveningf now on 
his way from Lasswade inwards over the darkening heights 
and hollows to the Old Town, now along the glittering 
chasm of Princes Street or the gloomier regularity of George 
Street, uow down by the northern suburbs to the levels 
of the Pirth at Granton, now hy a daring meander east- 
wards to the deserted ghastliness of Leith Pier and the 
skeleton array of masts and shipping, and always, or often, 
with the penance of the returning zigzag somehow to 
Lasswade and the cottage on the Esk, It was his custom, 
we are told, in these nocturnal rambles, and chiefly for his 
convenience in certain intricate labyrinths pathway 
about the Esk, with a foot-bridge or two in them, to carry 
a small lantern, with the means of lighting it when he 
chose. What a trial to the nerves of the hardiest belated 
tramp, or other night-birch, with any dread of the super- 
natural, to have come upon De Quincey in such a spot, 
striking his match by a bush, or advancing through the 
^ trees with his bull’s-eye 1 He himself was perfectly fear- 
less of night-bird or demon. Hight was his natural 
element; what could it bring forth that should alarm 
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him ? Sometimes, we are informed, tliongh ^vithout pro- 
duction of tlie evidence, he would not caiv. to return home 
at all, but would lie down foi* rest and shelter anywhere. 
Edinbui’gh, therefore, in preserving her l(\gonds about the 
De Quincey who honoured her with so much of his Jife, has 
to remember, it seems, unless rumour has been too inven- 
tive, that not only were his footsteps familiar with every 
mile of road round her, hut sometimes he would bivouac 
in a wayside wood in her neighbourhood, or on a spur of 
the Eraids or the Pentlands, canopied only by the con- 
stellations. 

The danger is that, in dwelling so mud) on tlie eccen- 
tricities'^f De Quincey, it should he forgotten that all the 
while the cottage at Lass wade "was really his home. It 
was there that he would have been detained always by 
those dearest to him; and it was there, in fact, with all 
allowance for his wanderings and fugitatioiis, that ho did 
spend most of his time. Very soon, if left to himself, he 
would have taken possession of every room ia the house, 
one after another, and “ snowed up ” each with his papers,* 
but, that having been gently prevented, he had one room to 
work in all day and all night to his heart’s content. The 
evenings, or the intervals between his daily working-time 
and his n^htly working-time or stroll, he generaU}^ 
spent in the drawing-room with his daughter’s, cither 
alone or in company with any friends that chanced 
to he with them. At such times, we are told, he was 
unusually charming. ‘‘ The newspaper was brought out, 
and he, telling in his own delightful way, rather than 
“ reading, the news, would, on questions from this one or 
that one of the party, often including young friends of 
“ his children, neighbours, or visitors from distant places, 
illuminate the subject with such a wealth of memories, 
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“ of old stories, of past or present experiences, of humour, 
of suggestion, even of prophecy, as by its very wealth 
“ makes it impossible to give any taste of it.’' The 
description is by one of his daughters j and she adds a 
touch which is inimitable in its fidelity and tenderness. 
He was not," she says, a reassuring man for nervous 
people to live with, as those nights were exceptions on 
“ which he did not set something on fire, the commonest 
incident being for some one to look up from book or 
“ work to say casually, Pa^a, your hair is on fire ; of 
which a calm Is it, my love ? and a hand rubbing out 
the blaze was all the notice taken.” The music, which 
was so frequently a part of those indoor pleasures ,^nd the 
variations of the character of the evenings now and then 
by the presence of distinguished visitors, British or 
American, may easily be imagined. What has chiefly to 
be borne in mind, we repeat, is that, at the centre of all 
De Quincey's Bohemian roamings, real and reputed, there 
was this home of warmth and comfort for him on the 
banks of the Esk, and that it may be seen by those who 
feel an interest in him to this day. The quickest way is 
to take the rail from Edinburgh to the Polton station ; hut 
the best is to go to Lasswade, and thence to walk the mile 
and a half extra that bring one to the spot. 
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LASSWADB, AND NO. 43 LOTHIAN STEBET, EDINBURGH: 

TEE COLLECTED 'WORKS : LAST DAYS OF DE QUINOEY. 

1849-1859. 

In 1845 there had been started, by Mr. James Hogg, 
an enterprising Edinburgh bookseller, a new cheap perio- 
dical, called Hogg's Wet'khj luslnidor. The periodical 
had been going on for three years, and had entered on a 
“new series” in 1848. It was in the autumn of 1849, 
when some accident had caused the removal of the print- 
ing-offices to temporary premises in the suburb of Edin- 
burgh called CanonmiUs, that Mr. Hogg, attending to some 
matters there, was told that a stranger wanted to speak to 
him. “ Going down,” says Mr. Hogg, “I was confronted 
“ by a noticeably small figure, attired in a capacious gar- 
“ ment, which was much too large, and which served the 
“ purpose of both undercoat and overcoat.” It was, in 
fact, De Quincey, who had come to ofl'er an article for 
the Instmetor. Mr. Hogg, having ascertained who his 
visitor was, veiy naturally accepted the article at once; 
whereupon it was produced from an inner pocket of the 
capacious great-coat, and handed to Mr, Hogg, but not till 
De Quincey had produced from the same pocket a smaU 
handbrush and carefully brashed the manuscript. Finding 
he had come all the way from Lasswade, Mr. Hogg asked' 
him how he was to get back. He would walk, as usual, 
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he said. It was now about ’six o'clock, and he would be 
home before nine. 

This call on Mr. Hogg at Canonmills turned out of no 
small importance in De Quincey's biography. Whether 
it had been occasioned by any knowledge on De Quincey’s 
part that iiis connexion with Bladticood and Tait was 
coming to an end, or merely by a ^vish to have a weekly 
periodical also at hand for the reception of smaller odds 
and ends from his pen, certain it is that from 1849 the 
new connexion all hut superseded every other. There are 
no known contribubions by De Quincey to Blackwood 
after 1849 ; Ms only known contribution to Tali after 
that date was a paper in three instalments, in iSBl, en- 
titled Lord Carlisle on Pope; and, though The North 
British Review is said to have counted De Quincey 
among its contributors, Ms literary exertions in any such 
quarter v.^ere but asides from Ms occupations for Mr. 
Hogg. Hot, of course, that these occupations consisted in 
mere contributorship to Hogg's Lisirmtor, That perio- 
dical, whether under its original name, which it retained 
till 1856, or under the more appalling name of Titan, 
which it adopted in 1857, did indeed receive bright occa- 
sional contributions from De Quincey. The most notable 
were a short sketch of Professor Wilson inrl850, an 
arficle on Sir WUUam Hamilton in three portions in 
1852, a paper on California in 1852, and one on China 
in 1857. But what were a few stray articles in an Edin- 
burgh weekly for the last ten years of such a life as De 
Quincey's ? How had it come to pass, in fact, that a 
man for whose articles all editors and all publishers in the 
British Islands, had they been really deep in their craft, 
ought to have been competing, had found it necessary, in 
Ms sixty-fifth year, to pay that call at Canonmills with a 

i 
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manuscript in his pocket, and solicit, almost as a mendh 
caiitj the acceptance of it for the columns a struggling 
Edinhurgh weekly ? That mystery resolves itself into tho 
more general mystery of the origin of stupidity ; hut the 
call at Canoiimiils had at least one result naorc fortunate 
than the opening for De Quincey of another small source 
of wages by periodical-writing in his old age. Mr. Hogg, 
having to see his new contributor again and again, con- 
ceivecl a possible expansion of their connexion. Why 
should he not bring out, luider De Quxncey^s own editorial 
sup)er vision, a collective edition of De Quincey ’s Works 1 
True, it had been announced that tlie scheme had been 
already'^entertained in some ciuarters and given up as liope- 
less ; true, it was the uniform representation to Mr. Hogg 
by liis brothers in business that, if he did begin the enter- 
prise with De Qiiincey’s consent, it woidd break down 
after a volume or two, through De Quincey’s unpunctuality 
and incapacity for continuons labour. ‘‘I will risk it,” 
said Mr. Hogg to himself ; and ho did. It seems to have 
been in 1850 that the resolution was taken, though the 
preparations were not begun till some time latoi’. 

Meanwhile the same idea had occurred to the American 
publishing firm of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields of Boston. 
In Amerka, almost always in advance of the mother- 
country in such matters, it had been perceiveil long ago 
that De Quincey was one of the chief English Classics, 
There had been popular American reprints already of in- 
dividual pieces of his ; and it was Mr, Fields himself that 
now undertook the task of seeking out his scattered 
articles in British periodicals and collecting and arranging 
them in proper form. For this first American edition of 
De Quincey's works, begun in 1851, and completed in 
1855 in twenty volumes, the publishers obtained some 
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assistance from De Qiiincey wMle it was in progress ; and 
it is romoiuhcrcd to tlieir credit that tliey made him a 
participator in the profits to a handsome extent. The 
Boston edition of the works, however, was not to interfere 
with Mr. Hogg’s projected Edinburgh edition; which, 
indeed, was to differ from the Boston edition very con- 
siderably. Less complete in some respects, inasmuch as 
De Quincey was to omit from it articles that are kept 
in the Boston edition, and was to diminish the hulk of 
the matter on certain subjects by fusing separate articles 
in some cases into one, it was, on the other hand, to he 
more perfect, in so far as it was to receive the ^thor’s 
own revision throughout, with modifications and exten- 
sions in the course of the revision. 

To get rid of that matter at once, it may he stated 
that, when the first volume of the Edinburgh edition did 
appear in 1853, it appeared as the first volume of a series 
the general title of which was to be Selections Grave and 
Gaij: from luritings 'p'ahlished and unpiihlidiedy hy Thomas 
De Qiimcei/y and that this general title was maintained 
till the issue of the fourteenth volume of the series (the 
last to which it was carried hy Mr. Hogg) in 1860. On 
the whole, it is to he regretted now that De Quincey did 
not, for this editioii, simply collect his writingsf and pub- 
lish them in the chronological order of their first appear- 
ance or their composition, with a note of date and place 
to each. Hext best would have been an assortment of 
the papers into sets of volumes according to a classifi- 
cation of their subjects. No one was more capable of 
such a classification than De Quincey; hut, unfortu- 
nately, he had no complete preserved collection of his 
printed papers by him, or of the periodicals containing 
them. Tfie American edition, coming over to him in sue- 
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cessive volume;?, was liis greatest help ; hut, till it was 
complete, and sometimes even then, he had to rummage 
for his old papers, or employ Mr. TIogg to rummage for 
him, hurriedly squeezing together wliat was readiest at 
intervals, to make up a volume when the press Lecame 
ravenous. Hence the most provoking juinhle in the con- 
tents of the fourteen volumes, — mixed kinds of matter in 
the same volume, and dispersion of the same kinds of 
matter over volumes wide apart, and yet all with a pre- 
tence of grouping and with factitious suh-titles invented 
for the separate volumes on the spur of the moment. 
]\Iucl),^jof this has been remedied in the later issues of the 
same Edinburgh edition by Messrs. A. and C. Black, who 
acquired the property in 1862. Two volumes have been 
added by Messrs. Black to the previous fourteen, and 
other alterations have been made by them, justifying the 
exchange of the title Selections Grace and Oay^ &c., for 
the more comprehensive title De ClKluceifs Works . 

The new labour of bringing out the Collected Works 
occasioned a change in De Quincey’s domiciliary arrange- 
ments. It may be remembered that from 1838 to 1840, 
or just after his wife^s death and before the happy notion 
of the cottage at Lasswade, his Edinburgh lodging or 
working'^ieadquarters had been at jNTo. 42 Lothian Street. 
There seems reason for believing that, though he had 
been in a variety of lodging-places in the interval, ho had 
always preferred this. At all events, hi 1852, when 
he was in the throes of tlie first volume of the 
Collected Works, there was a return to Ho. 42 Lothian 
Street, and this time, as it turned out, for so permanent a 
tenancy that no house in Edinburgh now can compete 
with that in the interest of its associations with De 
Quincey. 
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Lothian Street, the strang&r to Edinhui’gh may be in- 
formed, is a dense street of shops and rather dingy 
houses, in the Old Town, close to the University ; and 
Ko, 42, like most of the other houses, is what is called 
in Edinburgh “ a common staii'.” In other words, it is a 
tenement entered from the street by an arched passage, 
from which a stone staircase ascends to the several half- 
tlats into which the whole is divided, each with its in- 
dependent door and door-bell. There are six such half- 
flats above the ground-floor; and that in which De 
Quincey had his rooms was the left half-flat on the second 
floor. The half-flat was then, as it had been at the time 
of De Quincey’s first familiarity with it, in the occupation 
of a widowed Mrs. Wilson and her sister Miss Stark. 
They were two most worthy persons, who had come to 
have some appreciation of the extraordinary character of 
their lodger ; and they were from this time forward to 
take the most exemplary charge of liim. It is an addi- 
tional satisfaction to know that, soon after they had taken 
charge of him, and chiefly by Mr. Hogg's friendly exer- 
tions, he was disentangled from all his supposed perplexi- 
ties with other landladies and lodging-house keepers. 
Mr. Hogg’s statements on this point, a vital one in De 
Quincey’s biography, are worth remembering.-^Having, 
with some difiiculty, obtained the necessary information 
from him, and permission to act in his name, IVIr. Hogg 
did find that deposits of papers had been left by him in 
various places. In the main, however, he found that De 
Quincey's dread that he could he pursued on account of 
claims so arising was a mere hallucination. Two former 
landladies came of their own accord, and with perfect 
good nature, to deliver up to Mr. Hogg, without any 
claim whatever, papers of the strange little gentleman 
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who had lodged with fcherrt ; in a third case, w^hcre a 
claim for house-room was presented, wducli troubled De 
Quincey for some time, it wms so clearly exorbitant that 
it might have been quashed at once but for De Quincey's 
anxiety about the safety of his papers; and the most 
flagrant case of all w^as one in which a -whole family 
traffleked on their possession of papers of De Quinccy's as 
a means of extorting money from him, though not pro- 
fessing that he owed them a farthing. They played on 
his fears for his papers, doling them out in parcels, and 
sometimes sending him bogus- packets,” mad(j Tip of 
anything ; they pleaded abject poverty, and appealed to 
his pity ; and at least once they got up a death in the 
family, that he might have the pleasure of contributing to 
the funeral expenses. The note sent to I)e Quincoy on 
this occasion, and forwarded by him to Mr. llogg, is a 
curiosity. Mr. De Quincey, sir,” it begins, in accord- 
“ ance with your request, I have made out the enclosed 
“ items, money for which I would want for my mothcr^s 
“ funeral. She is to be buried to-morrow, and would like 
‘‘ things settled as early as possible to-day.” Mr. Hogg 
having taken the wretches in hand, they were brought 
under some soi’t of control; but there is a trace, of trouble 
from tlieiti to as late as 1855. — Two more of Mr. Hogg^s 
stories about De Quincey relate to the same matter of his 
ubiquitously-scattered papers. Once, in a hotel in tlio 
High Street, into which he had taken De Quincoy for re- 
fuge and a basin of soup during a thunder-sbower, the 
waiter, after looking at De Quincey, said “ I think, sir, I 
have a bundle of papers -which you loft liere some time 
ago and, sure enough, a bundle was produced, which 
De Quincey had left there about a year before^,. Another 
time, having gone to Glasgow once more on a visit to 
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Professor Lushington, and diaving taken two toa-ckests of 
pajDers with. Mm, he had heen obliged, by some refractori- 
ness on the part of the porter, to leave them at a book- 
seller’s shop on their way to the Professor’s house. This 
he remembered perfectly ; but, as he had taken no note 
of the name of the bookseller, or the number of the shop, 
or oven of the name of the street, jMr. Hogg found him 
quite rueful on the subject after his return to Edinbui’gh. 
A letter to a friend and a round of inquiries among the 
Glasgow booksellers made ail right ; and Mr. Hogg had 
the pleasure of pointing out to him the two recovered 
boxes as they lay in Ms office, and asking what was to be 
done with them. “ Send them to Lothian Stfeet,” was 
the answer] and thither they were accordingly sent, an 
addition to the vast aggregate of books, periodicals, and 
newspapers, in mounds on the floor and in tiers along 
the walls, ah’eady crammed into his rooms, and vexing 
the orderly souls of Mrs. Wilson and Miss Stark. 

A worrying, and yet most amusing, business it was for 
Mr. Hogg to keep De Quincey, in those rooms, or in Ms 
occasional adjournments to Lasswade, to Ms great task of 
bringing out, with due punctuality, the successive volumes 
of his Collected Works. It was one long struggle between 
Do Quin cey and the printing-press. A messa^-boy, named 
Poderick, was kept always ready at the one end, to he shot 
to Lothian Street or Lasswade for copy when the supply 
failed ] at the other end was De Quincey himself, groaning 
and working. His preserved notes to Mr. Hogg, excusing 
his failures and delays, are pathetically characteristic. 
*‘My non-performances after circumstantial notice have 
“ heen so many,” he says in one, “ that I can hardly hope 
“ for any credit when I tell you tliat on Monday I shall 
“ he in LotMan Street with the MS. all ready for the 
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“ press.’^ Tlie excuse on tliis ^ occasion was his nervous 
sufferings but another time it is troublo about some 
unpaid taxes, and consequent “ agitation at the prospect of 
utter ruin past all repair.” Again, it is uncertainty 
whether certain papers are already in the printer’s hands 
or are still in his own possession, with a desire to be sure 
on the point, so as to be saved, if possible, “ a process of 
stooping ” in search of them, from which he could “ hardly 
recover for a fortnight.” Once it is owing to lumbago 
once to his having fallen asleep inopportunely • another 
time to partial delirium from “ want of sleep and opium 
combined another time, to distraction from having 
been up arid writing all night,” with the addition “ I have 
just set fire to my hair.” Once the delay is duo to “ a 
process of whitewashing or otliorwise cleaning ceilings, 
&c.,” which has been going on in the house, and to the 
unfortunate fact that most of tlic papers needed at the 
moment had been placed within a set of drawers against 
which is now reared the whitewasher’s scailbldiug and 
several times it is owing to consideration for Miss Stark, 
who is not in the best of health, and has too much to do. 
Miss Stark, in fact, had become indispensable to him, not 
only buying for him all the articles he wanted, articles of 
apparel included, but also receiving and returning nuissages 
for him, and sorting and numbering his slips of coj[:)y, and 
so minutely cognisant of his daily dealings and difficulties 
with the press that she began to fancy sshe was herself a 
kind of literary lady.^ It is curious to observe, amid all 

^ Miss Stark is still ahvo, and hi tli« Bauio No. -13 Lothian 
Street ; and I have had the ploasuro ofsotung her, anti henriu/^ her 
talk of De Quincey, in the very rooiiiR wliicli ho occupied. She " 
remembers that ho usually wrote on papers which he liold ui his 
left baud, near liis eyes, and not at a table, and also that he had 
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this confusion, the indefatigahle and painstakhig laborious- 
ness of the little workman, his fastidious care for accuracy, 
and his delicate regard for the feelings and interests of 
other people. His notes of excuse are themselves models 
of superfluous precision ; and his instructions to the 
compositors for corrections of the press and for the proper 
reading of his manuscript are elaborately over-cautious. 
He is unhappy sometimes at the thought that the 
compositors, whose time is their fortune, may be standing 
idle through his fault ; and once he is miserable till he 
has explained to Mr. Hogg by two letters in succession 
that the boy Eoderick is not to blame for a certain mis- 
understanding, but had delivered his message witlf^partan 
strictness. IS'or, in the long-run, as Mr. Hogg vouches, 
did De Quincey fail in any essential of his undertaking. 
In the accounts between them he was equally scrupulous, 
and indeed morbidly afraid of any benefit to himself by a 
casual error. It was not long before Mr. Hogg found that 
a cheque made him uneasy, and that he would always 
rather have a little cash on account. From another source 
we learn that he did not like the greasy Scotch one-pound 
notes, but preferred the medallions of her Majesty’s head 
in gold, silver, or copper. 

While Ho. 4:2 Lothian Street was Hg Quincey’s 
established abode and workshop from 1852 onwards, it 
was at Lasswade, as before, that he was mainly or solely 
to be seen by visitors. The domestic economy there, how- 
ever, did not remain unchanged. In 1853 there was the 
first break in the household by the marriage of his eldest 

n peculiar way of notcliing each slip of manuscript when he had 
done with it. He had a secret meaning in the practicBj which he 
promised to tell her ; but he never did. She does not remember 
that he went out much at nights, or indeed during the day, except 
for transit to Lasswade. 
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daughters Margaret, to Mr. Sohert Craig, the sou of a 
highly-respected noighboui-, and the removal of the married 
pair to Ireland. In 1854 the two younger daughters were 
away from Lasswade for some time, on a visit to their 
married sister in her new home ; and in 1855 the elder of 
these, riorence, went out to India, to become the wife of 
Colonel Baird Smith, an engineer oJOficer of high distinc- 
tion, whose name and services are still brilliant in our 
Indian annals. As by that time the medical son Brancis 
had become a duly-qualihod physician and gone out to 
BrazQ, De Quincey seems to have felt some compunction 
afterwards in leaving his single remaining daughter, 
Emily, su much alone at Lasswade. There were pathetic 
signs of this, Mrs. Baird Smith informs UvS, in the in- 
creased frequency thenceforward of liis affectionate notes 
and letters from Lothian Street to Lasswade when he 
could not come himself ; and her explanation of the whole 
matter is : — He really could not manage his work farther 
“ from the press, and nothing which would have been 
“ natural in other cases, such as my sisteBs removing into 
“ Edinburgh, would have answered with him.” Indeed, 
though Miss Be Quincey’s most natural home was still the 
pretty place on the Esk to which she liaJ been accustomed 
from her childhood, and where, ratlicr than in Edinburgh, 
she had pleasant neighbourly ties, she was inevitably 
absent from it a good deal, after 1855, on visits elsewhere, 
more especially to her sister, Mrs. Craig, in Ireland. In 
one such visit, in the autumn of 1857, De Quincey liiniseK 
actually accompanied her, — the arrival just then of his 
youngest son, Paul Frederick, on furlough from his 
regiment in India, having suggested the journey and made 
the travelling arrangements easier. Even with such an 
escort, it was something of an adventure for De Quincey 
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in liis scventy-tlnrd yeai*; but all was managed to his 
mind ; and there was a new fund of delight for him 
through the rest of his life in the fact that he had made 
out this visit to his eldest daughter in her Irish home, 
and had seen the two little ones that were to remember 
him as their grandfather. From that date there was to he 
no similar interruption of his usual habits, hut only, 
whenever his youngest daughter was at Lasswade, the 
customary alternation between the familiar cottage there 
and his own crib in Lothian Street. Even after he had 
passed his seventieth year he retained so much of his 
pedestrian vigour that the distance of seven miles between 
the two places was nothing *to hhn if he \fere in the 
humour, and younger men were surprised at the ease with 
which he preceded them up one of the braes of the Esk, 
Latterly, however, there was an increasing feebleness, 
bringing his rambles more and more within bounds, and 
sometimes confining him to his Lothian Street rooms for 
weeks together. A tendency to somnambulism, which 
showed itself now and then, was a new cause of trepida- 
tion on his account to Mrs. Wilson and Miss Stark, already 
sufficiently in dread of nightly accident to him and his 
papers -from his extreme shortsightedness and perpetual 
contact with fire and lighted candies. On the other hand, 
one is glad to find, he was in his latter years comparatively 
free from the pains and miseries of his constitutional 
malady. The testimony to this fact is concurrent ffiom 
several quarters j and the medical hypothesis now is that 
the lesion of the stomach ” which had been the prime 
cause of his sufferings, and the explanation of his abnormal 
consumption of opium, had somehow begun to heal itself, 
by a kind of natural induration, as old age came on. 

Xlie De Quincey of the ten years from 1849 to 1859, 
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the De Quiiicey whose volaminous Collected Works were 
appearing simultaneously in a Eritisli edition and an 
American edition, was naturally an object of even keener 
social curiosity than the De Quincey of eaiiicr and less 
rounded-off celebrity. He was thought of as a surviving 
chief of a former generation, whom one must make haste 
to see, if he were ever to be seen at all. For the Edin- 
burgh people generally, however, to see De Quincey was 
no more easy matter now than it Iiad boon before. His 
eliisiveness of all ordinary social gatherings had increased 
rather than diminished ; and fi‘om that network of great 
dinner-pairies and great evening assemblies whicb Ijrings 
all Edinburgh together, over and over again, cv( 3 ry season 
from November to May, ho was still allowed to escape by 
a unanimous vote in favour of his intractable singularity. 
So long as Wilson lived, it was never the fault of that 
heartiest and most hospitable of men if he lost sight of 
De Quincey for any considerable while, or wore not a2>plied 
to first for any act of friendsliip, or of guardianship in a 
difficulty, that De Quincey might need. Ihit Wilson died 
in April, 1 854, at the age of sixty-nine, leaving his weaker- 
bodied friend, then of the same ago, to live on for nearly six 
years more of lingering Edinburgh indcj )en(lcnco. Among 
friends of D^ Quincey's who saw most of him in his 
later years, before Wilson's death or after, wcu’c Mr. 
Eobert Chambers, Mr. Hill Burton, Mr. Alexander Eiisscl 
of the Scotsman, and Mr. J. E. Findlay. Those were still 
the days too of the pleasant little sup])Gr-j)arties of Mrs. 
Crowe in Darnaway Street, remembered yet by some, and 
certainly by the i^rescnt miter, as among tlie most 
excellent and best-managed tilings of the land over known 
in Edinburgh or elsewhere. By the kindly tact of the 
hostess, one was always sure to meet at Ik't table, in tlie 
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easiest and friendliest fasMon, from half-a-dozen to ten or 
twelve of the men and women best worth knowing, on 
literary or other grounds, among the residents in Edin- 
burgh or the last week’s arrivals. As I write, there rise 
up in my memory the genial old Sir William Allan and 
his niece, Mr. and IMrs. George Combe (the latter a 
daughter of Mrs. Siddons, and with a Hash of her mother’s 
dramatic power in her at unexpected moments), the good 
Robert Chambers, Dr. Samuel Brown, David Scott, Miss 
Rigby, Mrs. Stirhng of Hill Street, the American Miss 
Cushman, the Italian Ruffini, and the Greek Mousabines. 
That is a mixed recollection from 184G ; and it must have 
been considerably after that date, as I calculate hut "while 
some of those named may have been stiU among the 
contiibernales^ that De Quincey was first drawn into the 
friendly circle. The following anecdote of one of Ms ap- 
pearances there is, therefore, only at secondhand: — To 
suit some of the gentlemen, there had been produced on 
this occasion, by special grace of the Enghsh hostess, 
materials for the savage Scottish observance called whisky- 
toddy. In those days the orthodox instrument for mixing 
the ingredients in the tumbler and conveying them thence 
to the glass was a “ toddy-ladle,” generally of silver, but 
preferably of wood. Mrs. Crowe having ap^ogized for the 
absence of those articles and the substitution of mere tea- 
spoons, De Quincey’s politeness was moved to hyperbole. 
“0, don’t mention it, Mrs. Crowe,” he said; “don’t 
mention it j for, if there is one thing in this world that I 
abominate more than any other, it is those execrable 
toddy-ladles.” There must be De Quinceyana a thousand 
times better than this from some of the little nodeB in 
Darnaway Street and elsewhere from 1849 onwards, if 
one could get at them. But almost all De Quincey’s 
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fellow-guests at such little gatlimngs are gone, as W(}U as 
himself. 

Any rare a-ppearauces, such as liavo of [)(•, 

Quincey at the table of an Edinhiugh fi’icnd l)otwceii 
1849 and 1859 connect tliemselvoSj of coarse, with the 
Edinburgh focus of his little ellipse, — i.e. with Lothian 
Street. The more formal calls of visitors from a distance, 
British or American, were still almost invariably at Lass- 
wade, and naturally became fewer and fewer after the 
marriages of two of his daughters and the absences of 
the thii’d made his own occasions for being there less 
frequent. Miss Martineau visited him in 1852, while all 
his daught^s were still with him. She wont away cliarmed 
by the exceptionally sweet audibility of liis voice as it 
reached her through her ear-trainpct, and she lived to 
write a posthumous estimate of liim, wliich might have 
been written more worthily. Mr. Fields, his American 
publisher, visited him about the same time, and could not 
afterwards say enough of his gentleness and courtesy of 
manner and the delights of bis conversation. Another 
American, who visited him in 1 854, transmits an aiuxaloto 
which is worth more than general eiiloginm. The talk at 
the table had begun to veer round somehow to the subject 
of Scotland and the Scotch, when De (Juincey, as if 
waking from a reverie, observed to the visitor that, as 
the servant who waited was a Scotch girl, ho would ho 
particularly obliged if they would reserve anything severe 
they had to say about the Scottish religion for moments 
when she should be out of the room. By far the best 
account, however, of a visit to De Quincey at Lasswade in 
bis later years is one by the Eev. Francis Jacox. The 
visit, which was in July 1852, extended over some days, 
and included walks with De Quincey, as well as convor- 
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sations with Mm in the cottage. Impressed, as eveiyhody 
was, with He Qnincey^s wonderful courtesy, the sensitive*’ 
consiclerateness '' of his style of address to ail about him, 
Mr. J acox was particularly struck by the absence in Mm 
of that habit of monologue which is the usual fault of 
men celebrated for conversational power. He was as 
willing to listen as to talk. Haturaiiy, however, most of 
the talk was left to Mm, There were times of torpor or 
dreaminess when he seemed incapable of anything; but a 
cup of coffee, or some less visible stimulus, would rouse 
him like magic. Then his talk would range over all 
possible topics, from the gayest and lightest to the highest, 
Mr. Jacoxtook note of some of his judgments literary 
matters. He talked most affectionately of Wilson, who 
was then broken down in health. In speaking of Sir 
William Hamilton and his metaphysics his strain rose to 
nearly its highest mood, hut with a reserve on behalf of 
the later thinker Terrier, as perhaps the subtler, if not so 
learned and comprehensive. He had read Isaac Taylor's 
works, hut did not care much about them. With Miss 
Edgeworth's novels he had much fault to find ; Dickensj 
he praised only cum gmno^ but preferred unhesitatingly ] 
to Thackeray, on account of his more genial humanity ; J 
and against Thackeray’s merits, Mr. Jacox thought, he 
was mulisMy obdurate. He would not admire '.Smerson and 
Hawthorne to the proper pitch, hut had not then read the 
best of Hawthorne. He showed very considerable curiosity 
about Maurice and Kingsley, and Christian Socialism, and 
inquired very particularly about Mr. G. H. Lewes and his 
London doings and employments. He said that music 
was a necessity of his daily life, and that, if he ever 
visited London again, the opera would be Ms principal 
attraction. For the theatres in general he had little good 
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to say, and declarod tbit ho ^coiild hardly conceive of a 
performance of a Shakos])Barian tragedy that should be 
other than a profanation in his eyos ; hut he spoke with 
cordial admiration of Miss Helen Faiicit as he had seen 
her recently in Edinburgh in tlio part of Aniigoiu'. When 
such conversations with I)e Quincey were out-of-doors, 
in the country -roads about Lasswadc, Mr. Jacox observed 
that they were always beset or followed by beggars, and 
that De Quincey gave something at once to every appli- 
cant, and always deferentially and with apology. The 
last walk JMr. Jacox had with him was in seeing him so 
far on his way back, on an evening, from Edinburgh to 
Lasswadc^ While they were in Princes Street, De 
Quincey showed a nervous anxiety lest any gesture of 
himself or his companion should bo construed by a cab- 
man as an offer of a fare, and so bring him off the rank. 
Some horrible experience seemed to be in Iris mind, and 
he expressed his dread of “ the overbearing brutality of 
those men.” The walk, so far as it was a joint concern, 
ended at a point in the Meadows, whore De Quincey 
insisted that Mr. Jacox should turn back. Mr. Jacox 
then bade him farewell, but watched his receding hguro 
as it disappeared up the lane, called Lovers' Loan, leading 
from the Meadows to the rest of his long route over height 
and hollow to Lasswade. He had opened a hook of 
Hawthorne’s, -which Mr. Jacox had given him, and was 
reading it. 

What more is to he known about De Quincey in his 
last years is to be derived chiefly from those letters to his 
daughters which, as has been mentioned, became touch- 
ingly frequent after the family had been dispersed. Mr. 
Page has been able to publish a number of specimens, 
and they have a very lively interest. Ft cannot he said, 
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indeed, that they admit us much to that iaiier heart ” of 
De Quincey the real nature of which so puzzled those 
who knew him best. With ail his startling outside eccen- 
tricitieSj and even the glaring candours of his opium con- 
fessions, he remained an impenetrable being. Wilson 
himself could never explain him. What dark little core 
of a soul did his eccentricities conceal ; or was there no 
real core of moral personality at all, but only a strange 
bunch or conformation of sensitive and intellectual nerves, 
over which the phenomena of the world could creep with 
the certainty of a ]?:een response, and that could secrete 
thoughts and phantasies ? The second supposition is ir- 
reconcilable with known facts. We have ifiid signs 
already, and the writings furnish more in abundance, 
that the gentle, timid, shrinking, abnormally sensitive and 
polite little man was no more without his hard little bit 
of central self than other people, and that this might he 
found out on occasion. He had a very considerable fund 
of prejudice, temper, opinionativeness, animosity, pugna- 
city, on which he could draw when he liked ; and^^^ 
enou gh claws cou ld be put fo rth from underneath thte 
yelyej. He had also, we need not doubt, his deeper 
hours and reveries of self-communing when He Quincey 
was alone with He Quincey, and more came oijt and was 
discoursed between them than friend or enemy could ever 
know. This mystery of the real He Quincey, however, 
has to be prosecuted through the whole biography and by 
means of tbe sum-total of the materials, and receives little 
elucidation from the private letters. 

But, though these letters teU us little about He Quincey 
intrinsically that we should not have known otherwise, 
they let us see some traits of his character in the light 
of a peculiarly pleasant familiarity. Their fatherly and 

K 
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grandfatlierly fondness is really beautiful. Wo see the 
old man, late at night, in Lothian Street, amid his hooks 
and papers, stopping his work and pushing it aside, that 
he may shut liis eyes and think for a while of his three 
girls, and of the little Eva and Johnny in the Irish home 
of one of them. The arrival of the post with letters 
from his daughters is the event of the twenty-four hours 
within which it occurs, and he lilces nothing better than 
to prattle back to them by the next post. Here, how- 
ever, his difficulties, excuses, and explanations, are often 
comically absurd. How he fears he has mislaid the 
letters just received ; now he has ])ui a single sheet of 
note-pap'5'r left, or has to write on a sheet of wretchedly 
coarse note-paper from a packet he had fortunately bought 
at the last shop he could find open on a Saturday night ; 
mow, — let his daughters exult with him ! — he has 
“ sprung a mine of envelopes ” underneath the litter on 
his table, and will be at ease on that score for some time. 
Worst of aU, it is quite uncertain whether the letter he 
is writing will ever be despatched ; for ho Icnows he has 
Avritten one already, which he cannot now find, and this 
one may disappear in like fashion, unless fate is propi- 
tious. Wlien a letter did emerge from such throttling 
chances in Jts origin, it was pretty sure to bo worth re- 
ceiving. With affectionate messages to the recipient and 
those about her, there might he chat about the progress 
of the Collected Edition of the Works, or about some in- 
cident in He Quincey’s last walk or in the Lothian Street 
menage; hut in most cases the letter turned itself into a 
playful little dissertation, d la De Qnincey^ on some poinb^ 
of etymology or literature casually suggested. Once there 
was a minute account of a dream in which himself and 
two of his daughters were the figures, with an illustrative 
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diagram to assist them in' conceiving it exactly. That 
Be Quincey took no ordinary interest in the current 
public news of the day we know independently ; but the 
letters furnish additional proofs. We hear in them of 
second editions of the newspapers sent out for when any- 
thing of special moment was going on ; and the amount of 
attention to the trial of Palmer in 1856 and to another 
famous case in 1857 answers to what we should ex- 
pect from the author of the essay on “ Murder considered 
as one of the Fine Arts.’^ ISTothing, however, seems to 
have interested Be Quincey so much, or roused him so 
nearly to a paroxysm of personal excitement, as the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857-8. The fact that his daughter, ^rs. Baird 
Smith, and his son Paul Frederick, were then in India, 
and subsequently his pride in the share which fell to his 
son-in-law, Colonel Baird Smith, in the exertions for the 
suppression of the Mutiny, brought the tremendous story 
home to him, and made the impression of it the last great 
experience of his life. 

Through the years of labour over the edition of the 
Collected Works Be Quincey had been amusing himseK 
mth fresh literary projects. Mr. Hogg, after noting it as 
one of the peculiarities of his conversation that sometimes 
he would propound the most absurd things, ayd maintain 
them so gravely that it was impossible to say whether he 
was merely quizzing you and himself or might not he 
really in earnest, applies the remark especially to his per- 
sistence in bringing forward certain schemes of publishing 
adventure. While some of these alarmed Mr. Hogg by 
threatening interruption to the main labour, there was 
one which would not have been so chimerical in itself 
had time been left for it This was a project of a new 
History of England in twelve volumes. After he was 
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seYcnty lie still harped on the project to Mr. Hogg, and 
longed for the conclnsion of the Collective Edition, that 
he might begin the new work. He could finish it, he 
thought, in four years. 

The autumn of 1859 had come, and the thirteenth 
volume of the Collected Works had been issued, and the 
fourteenth and last volume was all but ready for the 
press, when it became evident that De Quincey’s work in 
the world was over. His life had gone to the extreme 
extent for which it had been wound up, and it was 
no definite malady, but the mere weakness of old age, 
that made him take to his bed. His youngest daughter, 
summoneft from Ireland, where she had been on a visit to 
her sister, found him too feeble to bear removal to Lass- 
wade, and remained with him in Lothian Street. Dr. 
Warhurton Begbie, an Edinburgh physician of the highest 
celebrity at that day, was called in on the 22nd of 
October. He visited his patient latterly twice-a-day, 
finding him sometimes rallying so much as to be able to 
sit up or recline on a sofa, eager about what was in the 
da/s newspapers, and trying to read them himself, or 
turning over the leaves of a new hook. The perfect 
tranquillity of the patient, his anxiety not to give 
trouble, and tli© clearness with which he discussed the 
medical treatment of his case and the action of the reme- 
dies employed, especially with reference to the effects 
that might have been left on his constitution by opium, 
impressed Dr. Begbie greatly. There were, however, times 
of swooning and sleepy delirium, from which he seemed 
to awake with surprise. On such occasions his dreams 
seemed always to be of children. On Sunday the 4th of 
December the approach of death was so manifest that it 
was thought right to telegraph for Mrs. Craig, the only 
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otHer of ins children then' Trithin reach. She arrived 
in time to be recognised and welcomed; and on the 
morning of Thursday, the Sth of December, the two 
daughters standing by the bedside, and the physician 
with them, De Quincey passed a“^ray. He had been in 
a doze for some hours; and, as it had been observed 
that in his wahing hours since the beginning of his 
illness he had reverted much to the incidents of his 
childhood and talked especially of his father, regretting 
that he had known so little of him, so in this final 
doze his mind seemed to he wandering among the same 
old memories. ^ly dear, dear mother : then I was 
gi'eatiy mistaken,” he was heard to murmur^ and his 
very last act was to throw up his arms and utter, as if 
with a cry of surprised recognition, Sister ! Sister ! 
Sister 1 ” The vision seemed to be that of his sister 
Elizabeth, dead near Manchester seventy years before, and 
now waiting for him on the banks of the river. 

De Quiucey, at the time of his death, was seventy-four 
years and four months old. There were obituary notices 
in the newspapers, but not nearly so numerous or loud 
and elaborate as those which came out on the death of 
Macaulay, at the age of fifty-nine, twenty days later in 
the same month. Hor can I find that there any great 
attendance at De Quincey's funeral. He was buried in 
the West Churchyard of Edinburgh, beside his wife and 
two of their children ; and on a tablet on a rather ruinous 
part of one of the walls of that churchyard, at the end of 
the bustling Princes Street and close under the Castle 
Eock, one may read now this epitaph : — Sacred to the 
Memory of Thomas De Quincey, who loa^s horn at Greerv- 
hay, near Manchester, August \Wt, 1785, and died in 
Edinburgh^ December %th, 1859, and of Margaret, his wife, 
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who died Augustlth, 1837. The epitaph, it will he observed, 
preserves the blunder of most of the biographers as to the 
place of De Quincey’s birth. "What does it matter, or the 
poorness altogether of the monument ? Scott, whose monu- 
ment is the central object of the city, and the finest ever 
reared anywhere in the world to a man of letters, was a 
native of Edinburgh j Wilson, the noble bronze statue of 
whom attracts the eye in Princes Street, a little to the west 
of the Scott monument, was an Edinburgh citizen by adop- 
tion ; De Quincey, through three-fourths of his literary 
life belonging by accident to Edinburgh, was in no sense 
an Edinburgh man, and could expect no corresponding 
posthumous honours. Not one in two thousand of the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh at this moment knows where he 
is buried, or that he is buried in Edinburgh at all ; and 
not once in a year does any one of the select hundred 
who maybe aware of the fact and the place think of 
visiting the humble grave. Again what does it matter? 
De Quincey’s real constituency consists of all those, any- 
where over the English-speaking world, who care for De 
Quincey’s writings. 
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DE QUHCET’S WBITmS : GEXEBAL CHAEACTEEISTICS. 

OxE obvious distinction of De Qnincey from most of the 
other chiefs of English Literature is that the rvxitings by 
which he holds his high rank consist almost entirely of 
papers contributed to periodicals. Various ]jpoks which 
he projected remained projects only ; and, with the excep- 
tion of his Logic of Political Economy, now included 
among his collected works, and his novel called Elost&i'- 
heim, of which there has been no English reprint, all the 
products of his pen during the forty years of his literary 
life appeared originally in the pages of magazines or other 
serials. Just as Shakespeare may be described, in an off- 
hand manner, as the author of about thirty-seven plays, 
so may De Quincey be said to have taken his place in our 
Literature as the author of about 150 magazine articles. 

Another obvious characteristic of De Quincey’s writings 
is their extreme multifariousness. They range over an 
extraordinary extent of ground, the subjects of which 
they principally treas being themselves of the most 
diverse kinds, while their illustrative references and 
allusions shoot through a perfect wOdemess of mis- 
cellaneous scholarship. This multiMousness of his 
matter is, in fact, but a manifestation of that peculiar 
personal character which chanced in his case to be brought 
into the business of literature. “ For my own part, with- 
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out breach, of truth or mode&ty,” he says in one place 
“ I may affirm that my life has been, on the whole, the 
“ life of a philosopher : from my birth, I was made an 
“ intellectual creature ; and intellectual in the highest 
“ sense my pursuits and pleasures have been, even from my 

schoolboy days/’ Again, in another place, he says : I 

have passed more of my life in absolute and unmitigated 
sohtude, voluntarily, and for intellectual purposes, than 
“ any person of my age whom I have ever either met with, 
heard of, or read of/' A stress, not intended by De 
Quincey himseK, may be laid on the word intellectual in 
these passages. To hardly any one so little as to him 
could there, have been applied in his youtli that obseiwa- 
tion which Goethe applied with such remarkable prescience 
to Carlyle in the year 1827, when he defined him as 
moral force of great importance,” and added that, precisely 
on account of this depth of the moral in his constitution, 
it was impossible to foresee all that he would produce and 
effect. No one could have said of De Quincey, at any 
time of his life, that his strength lay in any predominance 
of the moral element in liis nature. On the contrary, 
though severe enough in some of his criticisms on conduct, 
and owning a distinct aesthetic preference for whatever is 
lovely and of good report, he was defective in original 
moral impetus or vehemence to a degree beyond the average, 
tt is no mere figure from grammar to say that few men 
have come into the world, or have gone through it, with a 
more meagre outfit of the imperative mood. It was because 
he was so weak in this mood that we may call him so 
specifically, in his own language, an intellectual creature.” 
His main interest in life was that of universal curiosity, 
sheer mquisitiveness and meditativenesa about all things 
whatsoever. Hence his early passion for the acquisition 
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of book-knowledge, and tlie* fact that before Ms twenty- 
ffth 3'ear lie bad read so much and so variously as to be 
even then more entitled to the name of j>ohjJiisto‘r than 
almost any of bis English contemporaries. Add that other 
store of knowledge w^hich he had acquired by the exercise 
of a most subtle and insinuating faculty of observation apon 
human life and character around him, the “ quicguid agu-ni 
homines ” in ail its varieties of voturn^ timoi\ ira^ 'voluptas^ 
gaudia, discurstis ” ; and add moreover a preternaturaliy 
tenacious memory; and it will be seen with what an 
unusual stock of materials De Quincey came to the craft 
of magazine authorship. "When he did so in his thirty- 
hfth year, it was under the compulsion of circy^nstances. 
He -would rather not have adopted the craft ; he -would 
rather have gone on still as a private student and observer, 
with the chance of some outcome in laboured book-form 
at his own leisure ; but, once harnessed to the periodical 
printing-press, he was at no loss for matter. His command 
of German greatly increased in those days his range into 
the unhackneyed and uncommon ; but, without that help, 
Ms extensive readings in the classics, in mediaeval Latin, 
and in onr earlier and less-kno-wn EngKsh authors, -would 
have sufficed, in the grasp of a memory so retentive as 
his, to impart to his -writings much of that j)oiyhistoiic 
character, that multifariousness of out-of-the--way learning, 
\vMch we discern in them. 

It is an important advance to be able to add that De 
Quincey's -writings, so miscellaneous in their collective 
range, are aU, or almost all, of high quality. There are 
differences among them in this respect ; but there is hardly 
one that does not, in the stereotyped phrase of reviewers, 
^^weU repay perusal” Eemembering this high general 
level of goodness through such a numerous series of articles, 
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and remembering tbe super-excellent goodness of not a 
few, admirers of De Quincey are in tbe habit of saying 
among themselves plaintively Ah ! there is no such 
writing nowadays 1 ” and have actually put the excla- 
mation into print. This is, in part, only the natural 
exaggeration of loyalty to an old favourite ; and it forgets, 
in the first place, what a quantity of very bad magazine- 
writing there was in the days when De Quincey was at 
bis most bnlliant in that business, and also what a quantity 
of excellent writing there is in our magazines and reviews 
at present. Eut, in a rough way, the complaint seems to 
hit a truth. With some exceptions, there does seem to 
be less of, real mental exertion, less of notion that real 
mental exertion is called for, in the magazine- writing and 
review-writing of the present time than there was in the 
palmy old days when De Quincey, Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
some others, were doing their best in our monthlies and 
quarterlies, and making their living by that species of 
labour. Anything does, — any kind of useful, or, as they 
are beginning to call it, “ informatory,” printed matter, or 
any compost of rough proximate ideas on a subject, or any 
string of platitudes, repeating what nobody ever did not 
know, if tinselled sufficiently into pretty sentences, l^'ot 
unfrequently, when you have read the article of greatest 
celebrity in^the current number of a periodical, you find 
that there has been no other motive to it than a theftuous 
hope to amuse an hour for you after dinner by serving up to 
you again the plums from some book which you and every 
one else have read three weeks or a month before, the 
entire drift of the article otherwise, and the whole substance 
of its connecting paragraphs, not betraying the possession, 
ox at least the expenditure, of one quarter of an ounce of 
real or original brain. It is experience such as this that 
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makes onej so hastily, a laudator tem'paris acfz in periodical 
literature as in other matters, and drives one back to De 
Quincey's sixteen volumes or to any similar collection, 
with such angry forgetfulness of the fact that these collec- 
tions themselves are hut the solid monuments remaining 
from amid acres of vanished rubbish. The forgetfulness 
is wrong, but the result for readers may happen to he 
henehcial. De Quincey's sixteen volumes of magazine articles 
are full of brain from beginning to end. At the rate of 
about half a volume a day, they would serve for a month^s 
reading, and a month continuously might he worse expended. 
There are few courses of reading from which a young man of 
good natural intelligence would come away mor^nstructed, 
charmed, and stimulated, or, to express the matter as 
definitely as possible, with his mind more stretched. 
Good natural intelligence, a certain fineness of fibre, and 
some amount of scholarly education, have to be pre- 
supposed, indeed, in aU readers of De Quincey. Eut, even 
for the fittest readers, a month’s complete and continuous 
course of De Quincey would be too much. Better have him 
on the shelf, and take down a volume at intervals for one or 
two of the articles to which there may he an immediate 
attraction. An evening with De Quincey in this manner 
will always be profitable. 

Not only was it De Quincey’s laudable Habit to put 
brain into all his articles, hut it so chanced that the brain 
he had at his disposal was a brain of no common order. 
Let us get rid, however, of the disagreeable word 'brain, 
and ask, in more manly and less physiological fashion, what 
were the chief characteristics of De Quincey’s peculiar mind 
,and genius. At the basis of all, as we have seen, was his 
learning, his wealth of miscellaneous and accurate know- 
ledge, On that topic enough has been said ; and W'e advert 
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to it again only because it is \^ell to remember that, -what 
ever else De Quiucey was, he was at all events a scholar 
and polyhistor. 

But what was he besides He was distinguished from 
most modern specimens of the genus polyJdstor by the pos- 
session, in the first place, of a singularly independent, clear, 
subtle, exact, and penetrating intellect. The independence 
of his intellect is in itself remarkable. hTo one was less 
disposed to take common opinions on trust, no one more 
keenly sceptical in his general judgments, no one more 
ready to challenge a popular or even a scholastic tradition on 
any subject, reinvestigate the evidence, and persist in get- 
ting at thcroot of the matter for himself. His strength in 
this quality has been called love of paradox, and sometimes 
it does go to that length. As he himself explained, however, 
a paradox is properly not something incredible, hut only 
something beyond the bounds of present belief ; and it is 
remarkable how often, when he is followed in one of his 
so-called paradoxes, he turns out to be right. Sometimes, 
when this happens, one finds that it was the mere exercise 
of shrewd common sense, a rapid deductive perception 
from the fiust of what must he the case in the circumstances, 
tliat enabled him to challenge the common opinion ; hut 
more frequently it is his historical knowledge that serves 
him, his power of marshalling facts inductively and 
interpreting their relations. But, even when he fails to 
convince, he always instructs, always suggests something 
that remains in the mind and goes on working, never leaves 
a question exactly as it was. One is reminded in reading 
him of Goldsmith’s saying about Burke’s conversation 
in contrast with Johnson’s. Admiring Johnson’s exte 
ordinary powers in that way as much as any man, hut 
iriitated by Boswell’s perpetual harping on the theme, 
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Is he like Burke, sir, who winds into a subject like a 
serpent?” Goldsmith was once moved to ask. j!Iow, 
this serpentine insinuation of himself into the heart of a 
subject, rather than Johnsonh direct and broadside style 
of attack upon a subject externally, was De Quiaceyh 
usual method. He generally knows his conclusion from the 
hrst, and sometunes announces it dogmatically at the out- 
set : but, whether for inquiry towards ids conclusion or for 
proof of it after it has been announced, his habit is to 
choose a point of entry, and thence, by subtle and intricate 
windings, to reach the centre, where the concurrent trains 
will meet, and all will become clear. Eis windings have 
often the appearance of wilful digressions, and^gressive- 
ness is the fault with which he is most commonly charged 
It was perhaps the same labyrinthine habit, or at all events 
the tendency to long-spun threads of reasoning, that 
Carlyle had in view when he applied the epithet “ wire- 
drawn ” to some of De Quincey’s mental products. His 
digressions, however, to use his own phrase, have a wonderful 
knack of revolving to the point whence they set out, and 
generally with a fresh freight of meaning to he incorporated 
at that point ; and, so far as one might acquiesce in the 
description of some of De Quincey^s mental products as 
wire-drawn,” it is in cases where one might agree with 
Carlyle that the kind of matter dealt with not worth 
so much manipulation, and that simple assumption or 
asseveration, or decision by a toss-up, would have saved 
time and answered all practical purposes. Yery rarely, 
however, will one of De Quincey’s subtlest ingenuities 
be voted useless by any reader who does come qualified 
with the due amount of preliminary interest in the kind 
of matter discussed, — so much pleasure is there in observ- 
ing the ingenuity itself, and so certain is it, as has been 
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already said, that some germ- of future thought will he 
left if the immediate result has been disappointing. Then 
with what a passion for scientific exactness does Be 
Quincey treat everything, and in what a state of finished 
clearness at the end he leaves every speculation of his, 
so far as it may have been carried 1 His numerical 
divisions and subdivisions, so unusual in literary papers, 
are themselves signs of the practised thinker, refusing to 
part with any of the habits or devices of scientific analysis 
wherever they will help him. In short, very seldom has 
there been such a combination of the purely logical 
intellect with so much of scholarly erudition. 

Be Quigpey’s intellect, while keenly analytic and exact, 
was also very rich and inventive. The distinction will 
be understood by remembering the essays and disquisitions 
of Bacon, SitJ^Thomas Browne^eremy Taylor, Burke, or 
Coleridge, in contract with those of such thinkers as 
Locke, Bishop Butler, David Hume, James Mill, or Sir 
William Hamilton. That the distinction does not coincide 
with that into the two opposed philosophical schools will 
have appeared from the mixture of names. Neither does 
it connect itself with any distinction of emotional tempera- 
ments among thinkers, as into the cool and the fervid. 
There may be a fervid thinker whose manner of thinking 
is of the plain and straightforward sort ; and there may 
be a cool thinker whose manner of thinking, while equally 
scientific and precise, is at the same time rich and inven- 
tive. Nor does Bacon’s distinction between lumen siccum 
or dry light, and lumen humidum, or light drenched in 
the affections and customs, correspond exactly with what 
is meant ; nor does the ordinary distinction between the 
non-poetic and the poetic, though that comes nearer. The 
distinction is purely one of intellectual manner, and may 
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De seen 'R'iiere tlieie is identity in the substance of the 
thought to be expressed. Some TTiiters, knowing what 
they mean to say beforehand, say it nakedly and rigidly, 
with nothing additional or subsidiary ; others, meaning the 
same thing, and equally knowing what they mean before- 
hand, cannot put it forth without putting forth also a 
good deal more that has been generated in the very act 
of thinking it out, and that, while organically related to 
it, may be independently interesting. De Quincey belongs, 
in the main, to the latter class. As he had a teeming 
memory, so he had, as he tells us himself, an electric 
aptitude for semng analogies,” or, as he again expresses it 
more fully, “ a logical instinct for feeling in a );!ijLoment the 
secret analogies or parallelisms that connect things else 
apparently remote.” Hence that quality of his thought 
which we have called richness or inventiveness. In the 
act of thinking anything, metonymies, metaphors, anec- 
dotes, illustrations historical or fantastic, start up in his 
mind, become incorporate with his primary thought, and 
are, in fact, its language. It will not do to caU this, 
as some have proposed, the literary mode of treating a 
subject, and to call the bleaker mode the strictly scientific ; 
for the former may he as strictly scientific, as valid and 
effective logically, as the latter. It would not be difficult, 
at all events, were a specimen passage of Exposition or 
reasoning produced from a modem English writer of the 
more arid and rigid order, to produce from De Quincey, if 
the same topic should be really within his province and 
he should chance to have treated it, a parallel passage in 
his richer style beating his rigid brother's out of sight for 
logical precision and clearness, perfection of impression on 
the pure understanding, nevertheless, as it is the richer 
and more inventive style of writing that succeeds best in 
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producing what, while serving the purposes of philoso- 
phical or scientific exposition, will take rank also distinc- 
tively as a piece of Utei'ature, there is no harm in saying 
that De Qiiincey’s intellect was in the main of the literary 
order. In most of his papers it is professedly as a man of 
letters, rememhering the aims and objects of literature 
proper, and seeking to touch the general human heart, that 
he handles philosophical or other speculative prohlems. 
Hence those egotisms, those freq[uent Montaigne-like con- 
fidences between himself and liis readers as he proceeds, 
which, as part of his passion for introducing whatever of 
general human interest can he made relative to a subject 
or can hrig];ilen and illustrate it, give to his most abstract 
dissertations such a character of individuality or De 
Quinceyisin. There are cases, his greatest admirers must 
admit, in which the subsidiary swallows up the primary, 
and the captain's luggage all but sinks the ship and cargo. 
For example, it is rather provoking to a short temper, in a 
paper on Sir William Hamilton and his Philosophy, to 
find the exordium consisting of a long complaint about the 
postal difficulties between Lasswade and Edinburgh, and 
the same subject and others equally irrelevant recurring 
ad libitum throughout, while poor Sir William is kept 
waiting in a corner and is fetched out of it only at 
intervals. TEs only excuse in such cases is that De Qnincey 
seems to have understood it to be bargained between hhn- 
self and his readers that, whatever title he gave to a paper, 
he was to he the sole judge of what it should turn out to 
be, provided the sum-total should be sufficiently amusing. 
Very rarely, however, is any such excuse needed. While 
it does seem to have been a canon with De Quincey, in 
the preparation of Ms articles, that the sum-total of each 
should he interesting hy some means or other, and while 
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very often an article is not q’aite wliat would have been 
expected from the title, it is astonishing how habitually, 
in the hurry of magazine-writing, he contrived to redeem 
and justify his title, keep his real subject in hand through 
all seeming involutions and digressions, return with artistic 
fidelity to the key-note, and leave all at the end, as we 
have said, in a state of finished clearness. 

There was in De Quincey’s genius, as all know, a very 
considerable vein of humour. A sense of fun follows him 
into his most serious disquisitions, and reveals itself in 
freaks of playfulness and jets of comic fancy ; and once or 
twice, as in his Murder considered as one of the Fine 
ArtSy he breaks into sheer extravagance or w^d and pro- 
tracted rollick. Even then it cannot he said that his 
humour is of the largest-hearted kind, so dependent is it on 
deliberate irony, a Petronian jostling of the ghastly with 
the familiar, or the express simulation of lunacy. In its 
display on the smaller scale, as difiused through his 
writings, it is generally good-natured and kindly. It is 
not to be denied, however, that there was an ingredient of 
the mischievous or Mephistophelic in De Quince/s tem- 
per, which could show itself occasionally under the guise 
of his usually gentle humour. He could never have been 
“ a good hater,” his equipment of moral energy being 
too languid for that ; but there are parts and passages of 
his writings that leave the impression of a something 
which it would he dif&cult to distinguish from spite and 
malevolence. 

Humour and pathos, we have been told, are twins and 
inseparahle. However that may he, De Quincey^s en- 
dowment in pathos was certainly not less than his 
endowment in humour. Erom his earliest infancy, as we 
saw, a sense of the manifold miseries of life had been 
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impressed upon him hy his oVn experience and obser- 
vation, and had settled in him into a kind of brooding 
melancholy. l^ot only such common calamities as 
bereavement, disease, physical pain, poverty, oppression, 
misconstruction, contempt, hut the rarer and more secret 
forms of anguish that belong to peculiar temperaments 
and fatal shocks of circumstance, had been meditated by 
him, with the diligence of a constitutional bias to that 
sombre field of study, and with continued aids from his 
own troubles, till he had become a master in the whole 
science of sorrow. In particnlar, that early discovery which 
had first made the word Pariah so significant to him, the 
discovery erf the omnipresence of inherited and unre- 
garded misery, in specks or in masses, on the skirts of 
smiling society, or actually within its bosom, had accom- 
panied him all his life long, till the word Pariah had 
become, as we noted, one of the most indispensable 
words in his vocabulary, and the corresponding notion one 
of his forms of thought. In his personal behaviour, 
feeble as it was practically, this recollection of the 
miserable and dismal on all sides of him, this incessant 
wandering of his thoughts to the slave, the pauper, the 
lazar, the criminal, the street-outcast, and the maniac, 
had shown Itself in a kind of constant anti-Pharisaism, 
a constant self-humiliation and pity for the abject. 
Why should he abhor, why should he condemn, why 
should he stand aloof, why should he refuse alms, or 
institute very rigid inquiries before giving : what was he 
himself that he should he punctilious % This mood, and 
the theme which occasioned it, he carried into his writings. 
There too one finds a habitual recollection of the variety 
and immensity of suffering diffused through life; and 
there too the inclination of the teaching, in the matter of 
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the ’vvays and means oi dealing "witli crime and miser}’, is 
always towards what is commonly called “ the senti- ^ 
mental,” but some would call “the Christian.” Hence 
also, in part, the frequent tendency to the lyrical and 
plaintive in the cast of De Quincey’s language. 

There was yet a grander source of this tendency to the 
ijTical in his feeling for the mysterious and sublime. It 
was a saying of his own that he could not live without 
mystery. Xo man that is worth much can. If all 
humanity could he roUed into one soul, to think and feel 
as such, then, all those activities and necessities having 
been aboKshed which arise from the very fact that it is 
distributed or disparate, into what mood could it settle 
and be absorbed but that of wondering speculation into 
its own origin ^ On this very account, is not this mood, 
which may be called the metaphysical mood, the most 
essentially and specifically h uman of all moods 1 Most 
people have no time for it ; they have too much to do ; 
but he is hardly a man who does not fall into it some- 
times ; and it is nursed in some into abnorinal intensity 
by constitutional aptitude and by habits of solitude. De 
Quincey was one of these. He was wrapt in a general 
religious wonder ; he went through the world, one may 
say, in a fit of metaphysical musing. But ^ot only was 
he occupied, as all such minds are, with the great objects 
of religious contemplation in its most abstract reaches 
towards the invisible, and with the standing metaphysical 
problems connected with those objects; his sense of 
mystery fastened also on aU those elementary sublimities 
in nature or life which, by their pre-eminent power over 
Jhe human imagination, seem like the chief irruptions of 
the invisible and supernatural into the sphere of man. 
The thunder and the lightning, the sun in the heavens, 
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the nocturnal sky, the quiet vastness of a mountain-range, 
the roar of the unresting ocean, the carnage of a great 
''oatlle-field, the stealthy ravage of a pestilence, the tramp 
of a multitude in insurrection, a Joan of Arc heroic and 
death-defying before her judges, Ceesar at the Euhicon 
when the world hung on his decision and there came 
upon him the phrenzy to cross,— such were the physical 
grandeurs, and such the facts and moments of historic 
majesty, with which Pe Quincey’s mind delighted to com- 
mune, as if seeing in them the clearest messages from in- 
finitude and the most startling intimations of the inter- 
mingling of the demoniacal with the divine.. Yet another 
descent, however, and we find his passion for mystery 
taking relief even in the wizardly and necromantic^ 
Among the passages of his early reading which had struck 
him with an effect so extraordinary that he could account 
for it only by supposing that they had wakened special 
affinities in his constitution, he mentions particularly the 
opening scene in Macbeth : — 

A Desert Dlace. Thu7ider and Lightning. Enter three 
Witches. 

Eirst Witch. When shall we three meet again, 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

Second Witch. When the hurly-burly’s done, 

^ When the battle’s lost and won. 

Third Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. 

It would he difficult for any one not to carry away some- 
thing of the feeling of this passage, and hundreds of 
thousands have done so; hut what we observe in De 
Quincey is that he carried away the feeling and retained 
it in that form of a permanent tenet which it seems to 
have held in Shakespeare’s own creed : viz., in the form 
of a postulate for the imagination, if not for the reason, of 
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the interference in human affairs of other and more occult 
agencies than are dreamt of in the ordinary philosophy, 
Xo one, indeed, could he more humorously pungent Oj 5 
ail superstitions of the witchcraft order than De Quincey 
^vas. He took special pleasure in showing how, hy the 
application of mathematics and physical tests, the most 
pretentious of those superstitions, such as Astrology, could 
he blasted into nonsense. But this does not prevent our 
detecting in him a lurking fondness for some personal 
variety of the doctrine of a possible interfusion of the non- 
human or quondam-human with the known life of the 
present. Perhaps the best name for this variety of the affec- 
tion for the mysterious in De Quincey 's is Dmidism 
or the Druidic element. It is a more common element in 
British genius, and perhaps a more respectable, than is 
generally supposed. It reveals itself in De Quincey in 
his fondness for noting dreams, omens, casual s^unhoUsms, 
marvellous coincidences, anticipations or prophecies of 
death, and the like, and also in his liking for such subjects 
of historical investigation as secret societies, Preemasomy, 
Eosicrucianism, and the Pagan Oracles. 

To he noted, finally, in this enumeration of De Quincey’s 
characteristics, is the prominence in his genius of the 
special faculty of poetic imagination. Though involved 
partly in what has just been said as to th^strength of his 
feeling for the mysterious and sublime, and also in what 
was formerly said as to the richness and inventiveness of 
his manner of thinking on any subject, this remark is 
really independent. The feeling for the mysterious and 
sublime is a natural cause of poetic conception, and a 
habit of poetic conception will contribute, with other 
things, to richness or literary charm in the treatment of a 
subject ; but the poetic faculty, in its distinct and special 
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form, is tlie faculty of continuous constructive dreaming, 
of bodying foi’tli the forms of things unknown/’ of 
4urniiig meanings and feelings into actual shapes/’ 
i. e. into visual and representative phantasies. In what 
lai'ge measure De Quincey possessed this faculty, and how 
conscious he was that the specimens of it he had left 
might be one of his distinctions among English prose- 
writers, are as generally known as the fact of liis opium- 
eating, and are indeed often connected with that fact in 
recollections of him. 

In an essay on “The Genius of De Quincey” Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson, who knew him personally, vouches that 
no description of him could surpass for exactness that 
provided beforehand by the poet Thomson in the stanza 
of his Castle of Indolence in which he introduces the 
bard Philomelus 

Ee came, the bard, a little Druid wight 
Of withered aspect ; but his eye was keen, 

With sweetness mixed. In russet brown bedight, 

As is his sister of the copses green, 

Ee crept along, unpromising of mien. 

Gross he who judges so ! His soul was fair. 

Bright as the children of yon azure sheen. 

True comeliness, which nothing can impair, 

Dwells in the mind : all else is vanity and glare. 

The quotation*' is a happy one, and entitles Mr. Hodgson 
to our thanks. By this time, however, we ought to know 
our little Druid wight somewhat more intimately than by 
his external appearance. It remains only to say something 
about his English style. 

In no case is there better proof or illustration than in 
De Quincey’s of the important principle of the radical 
identity of style and thought, the impossibility of 
separating them in ultimate theory, and the mischief of 
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the common habit of conceiving otherwise. In writing 
or speaking, it i? not as if you iirst obtained your thought, 
and then looked about for a mantle in which to dress it, 
and might choose the mantle coarse or fine, loose or tighf^ 
green or purple. The mantle itself every fibre of it, is a 
fabrication of thinkings and feelings, coming into existence 
by the very action and motion of that main thought or 
feeling which you call the core or substance, and organically 
united with it, and partaking of all its qualities. To 
change your style is to change your mode of thinking ; nay, 
to change the kind of matter that you will allow to come 
into your mind. All those characteristics of De Quincey’s 
mind that have been enumerated reproduce themselves, 
therefore, as characteristics of Ms style, anS may be ob- 
served and studied afresh under that name. Hence too 
an excellency in him that ought to be found in every 
writer who ranges over any considerable variety of sub- 
jects, — to wit, a versatility of style, a change in the 
character of the wording and the syntax, from the simple 
and plain to the richer and more involved, answering to 
every change in the matter, mood, or purpose. To write 
always in an easy conversational style means never to 
allow anytliing to come into the mind that could not he 
generated in the course of easy conversation with a friend 
or two, — wMch, as friends now go, woul^ be hard news 
for philosophy, poetry, and a few other things that are 
considered not unimportant ; to try to write always like 
Goldsmith or Charles Lamb means to beg to have your 
mind taken hack and remelted into the precise mould of 
Goldsmith^s or Charles Lamb's, — which might be an ex- 
change in your favour, but is impossible ; to write always 
in good old Saxon English and eschew Latin and Greek 
words means to abstain fi.‘om traffic with all objects and 
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notions that have come into tii^ cognisance of the English 
intellect since the time of King Harold, or else to make 
yourself a scarecrow and laughing-stock, and forswear 
^some of the noblest glories of your composite nationality, 
by rigging yourself up in imagined equivalents from the 
vocabulary of Cedric and Gurth the swineherd. All the 
same, while there ought to be this expectation of variety 
in the style of a writer, according to his subject and pur- 
pose, it remains true that every writer has, on the whole, 
a style of his own. He is discernible from others by his 
style, just as, and just because, he is discernible from 
others by the total contour of that combination of mental 
qualities which is called his genius. Like most other tra- 
ditional and"* time-honoured distinctions, the distinction 
between thought and style is practically valuable ; it is 
indeed indispensable in criticism ; but the reason is that 
the study of a writer’s style is, in fact, one way, and the 
most obvious way, of becoming minutely acquainted with 
his mental resources and processes. Style is mental 
behaviour from moment to moment ; and, if it involves 
such a thing as a self-imposed rule or rhythm, then that 
rule or rhythm is itself a function of the mind that imposes 
it, contents included as well as habits. 

The style of De Quincey, as might he expected, is pre- 
vailingly inteP^Qtual. There is nothiug tempestuous in 
it ; we are not hurried along by any excess of rage or 
other animating passion. Even when his pathos or his 
feeling of the mysterious and sublime is at its highest, and 
the strain accordingly becomes most lyrical, we are aware 
of the presence of a keen intellectual perceptiveness, an 
artistiQ self-possession, a power of choosing and reasoning 
among different means towards a desired effect. It is a 
beautiful style, uniquely De Quincey’s, the characteristic 
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of allien, in its more level 'and easy specimens^ is intellec- 
tnal niinblenesS; a iiglit precision and softness of spring, 
vrhile in the higher specimens, vrhere the movement^ 
becomes more involved and intricately rhythmical, there 
is still the same sense of a leisurely inteliectnai instinct, 
rather th^n glow and rapture, as regulating the feat. If 
one could fancy such a thing as a how of ivy or other 
foliage, rich, soft, and glancing, hut not too dense, advanc- 
ing quietly over a surface and covering it equably, but 
with a power of shooting itself rapidly to selected points 
and pinnacles, that might he an image of De Quincey^s 
language overspreading a subject. It moves quietly, en- 
folding ail it meets with easy grace, and leavijig a vesture 
pleasantly soft and fine, rather than gaudily-varied or 
obtrusive ; but it can collect itself into rings of overgrowth, 
or shoot into devices and festoons, V ery often, when the 
subject is simple, when it is an ordinary piece of descrip- 
tion or explanation that is on hand, the phrasing is 
familiar and colloquial, with short and simple sentences to 
correspond, though even then with a scholarly tact for 
neatness and accuracy, a quest of liveliness and elegance, 
and a wonderful power of alighting on the exact word that 
is fittest. The tendency of De Quincey, however, as all 
know„ is to subjects of a recondite order, and to the recon- 
dite in all subjects ; and hence what is usuall/rememhered 
as De Quincey ’s style is that style of more stately com- 
plexity, with long evolutions and harmonies of sentence, 
and free resort to all the wealth of the Latin element in 
our tongue, of which his more elaborate writings are 
examples. On this subject of the elaborate ’’ style a 
quotation from himself, reflecting on the style of Hazlitt 
and Charles Lamb, may be relevant : — 

Hazlitt was not eloquent, because be was discontinuous. Ifo 
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man can bo eloquent whose thoughts are abrupt, insulated 
capricious, and (to borrow an impressive word from Coleridge) 
non-sequacious. Eloquence resides not in separate or fractional 
ideas, but in the relations of manifold ideas, and in the mode of 
their evolution from each other. It is not indeed enough that 
the ideas should be many, and their relations coherent; the 
main condition lies in the key of the evolution, in the law of 
the succession. The elements are nothing without the atmo- 
sphere that moulds, and the dynamic forces that combine. Now, 
Hazlitt*s brilliancy is seen chiefly in separate splinterings of 
phrase or image, which throw upon the eye a vitreous scintilla- 
tion tor a moment, but spread no deep suffusions of colour, and 
distribute no masses of mighty shadow. A flash, a solitary flash, 
and all is gone. . . . Hazlitt’s thoughts were of the same 

fractured and discontinuous order as his illustrative images, 

seldom or never self-diffusive ; and that is a sufficient argument 
that he had never cultivated philosophic thinking. . . . We are 
bound to acknowledge that Lamb thought otherwise on this 
point, manifesting what seemed to us an extravagant admiration 
of Hazlitt, and perhaps even in part for that very glitter which 
we are denouncing ; at least he did so in conversation with our- 
selves. But, on the other hand, as this conversation travelled 
a little into the tone of a disputation, and owr frost on this 
point might seem to justify some undue fervour by way of 
balance, it is very possible that Lamb did not speak his absolute 
and dispassionate judgment. And yet again, if he did, may 
we, with all reverence for Lamb’s exquisite genius, have per- 
mission to say that his own intellect sinned by this very habit 
of discontinuity ? ... He himself, we fear, not bribed by in- 
dulgent feelings to another, not moved by friendship, but by 
native tendency, shrank from the continuous, from the sus- 
tained, from the elaborate. The elaborate, indeed, without 
which much truth and beauty must perish in germ, was by 
name the object of his invectives. The instances are many, in 
his own beautiful essays, where he literally collapses, literally 
sinks away from openings suddenly offering themselves to 
flights of pathos or solemnity in direct prosecution of his own 
theme. On any such summons, where an ascending impulse 
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and an untired pinion 'trere r(?.']uired, Ije refuses himself (to use 
military language; invaiiablj. The least observing reader of 
SUa cannot have failed to notice that his most felicitous 
passages always accomplish their circuit in a few sentences. 
The gyration within which his sentiment wheels, no matter of 
what kind it may be, is always the shortest possible. It does 
not prolong ifself, it does not repeat itself, it does not propagate 
itself. . , , We ourselves, occupying the very station of polar 
opposition to that of Lamb, being as morbidly, perhaps, in the 
one excess as he in the other, naturally detected this omission 
in Lamb’s nature at an early stage of our acquaintance. INot 
the famed Eegulus, with his eyelids tom away, and his un- 
curtained eyeballs exposed to the noontide glare of a Cartha- 
ginian sun, could have shrieked with more anguish of recoil 
from torture than we from certain sentences ai^ periods in 
which Lamb perceived no mult at all, Tomjp, in our appre- 
hension, was an idea of two categories ; the pompous might be 
spurious, but it might also be genuine. It is well to love the 
simple , — VIS love it ; nor is there any opposition at all between 
that and the very glory of pomp. But, as we once put the case 
to Lamb, if, as a musician, as the leader of a mighty orchestra, 
you had this theme offered to you, — Belshazzar the king gave 
a great feast to a thousand of his lords,” — or this, “ And on a 
certain day Marcus Cicero stood up, and in a set speech rendered 
thanks to Cains Csesar for Quintns Ligarius pardoned and 
Marcus Marcellus restored,” — surely no man would deny that 
in such a case simplicity, though in a passive sense not lawfully 
absent, must stand aside as totally insufficient for the positive 
part. ^ 

A great deal of De Qaincey’s best and most characteristic 
writing is in the stately and elaborate style here described, 
the style of sustained splendour, of prolonged wheeling 
and soaring, as distinct from the style of crackle and brief 
glitter, of chirp and short flight. This is precisely on 
account of the exalted and intricate nature of his meaning 
feeling in those cases ; and, if some readers there fall 
off from him or dislike him, it is because they themselves 
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are deiicient in wing and sinew. For those who do adhere 
to him and follow him in his passages of more involved 
and sustained eloquence, there are few greater pleasures 
possible in modern English prose. However magnificent 
the wording, there is always such an exact fit between it 
and the amount and shape of the under-fluctuating thought 
that suspicion of inflation or bombast anywhere never 
occurs to one. The same presence everywhere of a vigilant 
intellect appears in the perfect logical articulation of 
sentence ^vith sentence and of clause witli clause ,* while 
the taste of the technical artist appears equally in the 
study of minute optical coherence in the imagery and in 
the fastidious care for fine sound. In this last quality of 
style, — to which, in its lowest degree, Eentham gave the 
name of prommddhility, insisting most strenuously on 
its importance in all writing, — De Quincey is a master. 
Such was the delicacy of his ear, however, that mere 
pronunciability was not enough for him, and musical beauty 
had to be superadrded. Once, writing of Father Il^ewman, 
and having described him as ‘‘ originally the ablest son of 
Puseyism, but now a powerful architect of religious 
philosophy on his own account,” he interrupts himself to 
explain that he might have ended the sentence more 
briefly by substituting for the last nine words the single 
phrase m2?ster-huildex,” but that his ear could not 
endure “ a sentence ending with two consecutive trochees, 
and each of those trochees ending with the same syllable 
He adds, “ Ah reader ! I would the gods had made 
thee rhythmical, that thou mightest comprehend the 
thousandth part of my labours in the evasion of caco- 
phony.” The last phrase, “the evasion of cacophony,” 
is an instance of another of De Quine ey’s verbal habits in 
his more elaborate writing, — his deliberate choice now and 
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then of an unusually learned combination of Latin or 
Greek or other polysyllabic words. Often, as in the pre- 
sent instance, it is a whim of mere humour or self-irony. 
Often, however, it is from a desire to he exact to his 
meaning and to leave that meaning indissolubly associated 
with the word or phrase that does most closely express it. 
Occasionally, as when he speaks of the crepuscular ante- 
lucan worship ” of the Essenes, or of a sentence as being 
liable to a whole nosology of malconfor mation s/*^ or of 
the importance attached to the mystery of baptism among 
our forefathers as ** shown by the multiplied ricochets 
through which it impressed itself upon their vocabulary,” 
it will depend on the temper and the intellectiiRl alertness 
of the reader at the moment whether the phrase is accepted 
or voted needlessly quaint and abstruse ; but most of his 
Latinisms or other neologisms do recommend themselves^ 
as at once luminous and tasteful, and it is hardly to 
them that exception is taken by his most severe critics. 
They object rather to certain faults to which he is liable 
in those portions of his writings where he affects the brisk 
and popular. By a kind of reaction from his other extreme 
of stateliness, he is then apt to be too familiar and collo- 
quial, and to help himself to slang and kitchen-rhetoric. 
He will speak of a thing as “ smashed,”— which is too 
violent for the nerves of those who cannot l&ear to see a 
thing “ smashed,” hut prefer that it should be “broken in 
pieces ” or “ reduced to fragments”; he will inteiject such 
an exclamation as “ 0 crimioi ! ”, — which is unpardonable 
in sedate society; he will take the Jewish historian 
Josephus by the button, address him as “ Joe ” through a 
whole article, and give him a black eye into the bargain, 
— which is positively profane. In most such cases one 
does not see why De Quincey should not have the same 
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liberty as Swift or Thackeray; but it must be admitted 
that sometimes the joke is feeble and the slang unplea- 
sant. In excuse one has to remember that a magazine 
writer is often driven to shifts. And, shps of taste in the 
vocabulary^ discounted, how many magazine-wiiters will 
compete with De Quincey in the accuracy, the disciplined 
accuracy, of his grammar? His pointing in itself is a 
testimony to the logical clearness of his inteUect; and I have 
found no singk recurring fault of syntax in his style, un-' 
less it be in his sanction of a very questionable use of the 
English participle. “Ho Christian state could be much 
in advance of another, supposing that Popery opposed no 
barriers to 'free communication,” is an example of a he- 
quent construction with De Quincey, which I wish he had 
avoided. As he has not, the benefit of his authority may 
be claimed for that apparent slovenliness of an unrelated 
ormisrelated participle which, by some fiction of an elliptical 
^e-absolute, or of transmutation of the participial form 
into a conjunction or adverb, passes as consistent with the 
free pnius of our uninflected language. But it jars on a 
classic sense of grammar, and is wholly unnecessary.* 

i For a Hunnte and instmotive study of the meohanism of De 
Qmucey’s style, J may refer to Professor Minto’s MamaZ of 

English Erase Literature, *' 
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DE QUISCEY’s writings : CLASSIFICATION AND REVIEW. 

How are De Quincey’s writiags to be classified ? His own 
classification, propounded in the General Preface to the 
edition of his Collected TTorks, was to the effect that they 
might be distributed roughly into three sorts,— those 
papers of fact and reminiscence the object of which was 
primarily to amuse the reader, though they might reach 
to a higher interest, e. g. the Autohiographie Sketches; 
secondly, essays proper, or papers addressing themselves 
purely or primarily to “ the understanding as an insulated 
faculty,” e.g. The Essenes, The Ccesars, and Cicero; and, 
thirdly, that “far higher class of compositions ” which 
might be considered as examples of a very rare kind of 
“ impassioned prose,” e, g, lai^e portions of The Confessions 
0 } an Opium-Eater and the supplementary Suspirk de 
Frqfimdk. This classification, though not the same 
as Bacon’s division of the “ parts of learning ” (by which 
he meant “kinds of literature”) into History or the 
Literature of Memory, Philosophy or the Literature of 
Reason, and Poetry or the Literature of Imagination, is 
practically equivalent. Hence, as Bacon’s classification is 
the more scientific and searching, and also the most familiar 
and popular, we shall he pretty safe in adopting it, and 
dividing De Quincey’s writings into (1.) Writings of 
Reminiscence, or Descriptive, Biographical, and Historical 
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Writings; (11.) Speculative, Didactic, and Critical Writinf^s- 
(III.) Imaginative Writings and Prose-Poetry. It is 
necessary, above all things, to premise that in De Quincey 
the three sorts of writing shade continually into 
other. Where this difficulty of the constant blending of 
kinds in one and the same paper is not met by ^ the obvious 
preponderance of one of the kinds, it may be obviated by 
naming some papers in more divisions than one. With 
that understanding, we proceed to a classified synopsis of 
De Quincey’s literary remains : — 


I. DESCRIPTIVE, BIOGRAPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL. 

The wrifegs of this class may be enumerated and 
subdivided as follows : — 

I. Autobiographic : — Specially of this kind are The Con- 
fessions of an JEnglish Ojpium-Eaier and the Aiitohiogra;phic 
Sketches; but autobiographic matter is dispersed through 
other papers. 

II. Biographic Sketches of Persons known to the 
Author : — Some such are included in the autobiographic 
wiitings ; but distinct papers of the kind are Recollections of 
the Lake Poets, or Sketches of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, and the articles entitled Coleridge and Opiuin- 
Rating, Charles Lamh, Professor Wilson, Sic William 
JSamilton, Walking Stewart, Note on PEazlitt, and Dr. Parr, 
or Whiggism k^.its Relations to Literature. All these papere 
are partly critical. Several papers of the same sort that ap- 
peared in magazines have not been reprinted in the Collective 
British Edition. 

III. Other Biographic Sketches ; — Shakespeare (in 
Yol. XY.), Milton (in YoL X.), Pope (in Yol. XY.), Richard 
Bentley, Percy Bysshe Shelley, The Marquis Wellesley, Last 
Lays of Immanuel Kant (a digest from the German), Lessing, 
Blerder, Goethe (in Yol. XY.), Schiller. These also include- 
criticism with biography. 

lY. Historical Sketches and Descriptions : — Homer 
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and the HomeridcB, Thilosoyhy of Herodotm^ Toilette of the 
Hebrew Lady (archaBolopeal), The Casars (in sis chapters, 
forming* the greater part of Vol. IX.), Clfarlemagne, JRevolf of 
the Tartars^ The Mevol tilion of G-reecp^ Modern Greece, 
Geyloii, Chhia (a little eosaj on the Chinese character, i^ith 
il’iistrations), Modern Superstition, Aneedotage, Trench and 
Tnglish Manners, Account of the JVilUams Murders (the 
postscript to ^Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts ”). 
la the same sub-class we would include the two important 
papers entitled Rhetoric and Style; for, though to a con- 
siderable estent critical and didactic, they are, despite their 
titles, chiefly surveys of Literary History. 

Y. Histoeical Speculation’s and Researches : — In this 
class may be included Cicero, The Casuistry of Roman Meals, 
Greece under the Romans, Judas Iscariot, The ^ssenes, The 
Pagan Ch*acles, Secret Societies, Historico- Critical Inquiry 
into the Origin of the Rosicrucians and Freemasons, ASUus 
Lamia. 

The two Autobiographic volumes and the volume of 
Eemirdscences of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey, 
are among the best-known of De Quincey’s writings. 
Among the other biographic sketches of persons known to 
him Charles Lamb, Walking Stewart, and Dr. Farr are 
those of the highest merit, — the last very severe and 
satirical, but full of interest and of marked ability. Of the 
other biographic sketches the ablest and interesting 
by far is Richard Bentley, a really splendid specimen of 
biography in miniature. The Encyclopsedia article on 
Shakespeare, though somewhat thin, deserves notice for 
the perfection of its proportions as a summary of what is 
essential in our information respecting Shakespeare’s life. 
It is not yet superannuated. The sinular article on Pope 

interesting as an expression of De Quincey’s generous 
admiration all in all of a poet whom he treats very severely 
in detail in some of his critical papers ; and it is rare 
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to meet so neat and workmanlike a little curiosity as 
the paper on The Marquis Wellesley, Of the personal 
sketches of eminent Germans, that entitled The Last Days 
of Immanuel Kant, though it is only a translated digest 
from a German original, hears the palm for delicious rich* 
ness of anecdote and vividness of portraiture. Be Quincey’s 
credit in it, except in so far as he shaped and changed and 
infused life while translating (which was a practice of his), 
rests on the fact that he was drawn to the subject by his 
powerful interest in Kant’s philosophy, and conceived the 
happy idea of such a mode of creating among his country- 
men a personal affection for the great abstract thinker. 
Some of tHb other German sketches, especially Lesdng 
and Herder, have the same special merit of being early 
and useful attempts to introduce some knowledge of 
German thought and literature into England j but the 
Goethe, on all accounts, is discreditable. It exhibits 
De Quincey at about his very worst ; for, though raising 
the estimate of Goethe’s genius that had been announced 
in the earlier critical paper on his Wilhelm Meister,” it 
retains something of the malice of that paper. 

When we pass to the papers of historical description, 
it is hardly a surprise to find that it is De Quincey’s 
tendency in such papers to run to disputed or momentous 
“points” and concentrate the attention on those. A 
magazine paper did not afford breadth of canvas enough for 
complete historical representation under such titles as he 
generally chose. Ko exception of the kind, indeed, can be 
'‘taken to his Revolt of the Tartars, which is a noble effort 
of historical painting, done with a sweep and breadth of 
poetic imagination entitling it, though a history, to rank 
^also among his prose-phantasies. Nor does the remark 
apply to the Account of the Williams Murders, which 
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beats for ghastly povi^er anything else known in jSTewgate 
Calendar literature. But the tendency to points” is 
shown in most of the other papers in the same sub-class. 
Among these The PhlJosophy of Herodotus may be men- 
tioned for its singularly fine appreciation of th e Grecian 
father of History , and Modtni Greece for its amusing 
and humorous instructiveness. Rltetorio and Style are 
among De Quincey’s greatest performances ; and, though in 
them too, considered as sketches of Literary History, the 
strength runs towards points and specialities, the titles 
declare that beforehand and indicate what the specialities 
are. The Gcesars is, undoubtedly, his most ambitious attempt, 
all in ail, in the historical department ; an^ he set great 
store by it himseK; but it cannot, I think, take rank 
among his highest productions. There are striking passages 
and suggestions in it ; but the general ehect is too hazy, 
many of the parts are hurried, and none of the characters 
of the Emperors stands out with convincing distinctness 
after that of Julius C®sar. 

Few authors are so difficult to represent hy mere extracts 
as De Quincey, so seldom does he complete a matter within 
a short space. The following, however, may pass as 
specimens of him in the descriptive and historical depart- 
ment. The second is excellent and memor|P}le : — 

Fiest Sioht of Be. Park. 

Nobody announced him ; and we were left to collect his name 
from his dress and his conversation. Hence it happened that 
for some time I was disposed to question with myself whether 
this might not be Mr. Bobus even (little as it could be supposed 
to resemble him), rather than Dr. Parr, so mnch did he eon- 
'tradict all my rational preconceptions. ** A man,” said I, “ who 
has insulted people so outrageously ought not to have done this 
in single reliance upon his professional protections ^ a brave man. 
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and a man of lionoiir, would here have carried about with him, 

in his manner and deportment, some such language as this, 

'"Do not think that I shelter myself under my gown from the 
natural consequences ot* the affronts I offer : mortal combats I 
am forbidden, sir, as a Christian minister, to engage in; but, 
as I find it impossible to refrain from occasional licence of 
tongue, I am very willing to fight a few rounds in' a ring with 
an y gentlema n, who fancies himself ill-used/ ” Let me not be 
misunderstood ; I do not contend that Dr. Pan* should often, or 
regularly, have offered this species of satisfaction. But I do 
insist upon it, — that no man should have given the very highest 
sort of provocation so wantonly as Dr. Parr is recorded to have 
done, unless conscious that, in a last extremity, he was ready, 
like a brave man, to undertake a short turn-up, in a private 
room, with any person whatsoever whom he had insulted past 
endurance. A doctor who had so often tempted (which is a kind 
way of saying had merited) a cudgelling ought himself to have 
had some ability to cudgel. Dr. Johnson assuredly would have 
acted on that principle. Had volume the second of that same 
folio with which he floored Oshurn happened to lie ready to the 
prostrate man's grasp, nobody can suppose that Johnson would 
have disputed Osb urn's right to retaliate ; in which case a regu- 
lar succession of rounds would have been established. Con- 
siderations such as these, and Dr. Parr’s undeniable reputation 
(granted even by his most admiring biographers) as a sangui- 
nary flagellator through his long career of pedagogue, had 
prepared me,— nay, entitled me, — ^to expect in Dr. Parr a huge 
carcase of a majjii, fourteen stone at the least. Hence, then, my 
surprise, and the perplexity I have recorded, when the door 
opened, and a little man, in a most plebeian wig, ... cut his 
way through the company, and made for a fanteuil standing 
opposite the fire. Into this he lunged; and then forthwith, 
without preface or apology, began to open his talk upon the 
room. Here arose a new marvel, and a greater. If I had 
been scandalized at Dr. Parr's want of thews and bulk, con- 
ditions so indispensable for enacting the part of Sam Johnson,, 
much more, and with better reason, was I now petrified with 
his voice, utterance, gestures, demeanour. Conceive, reader, 
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bj way of counterpoise to the fine classical pronunciation of Or, 
Johnson, an infantine lisp, — the worst I ever heard, — from the 
lips of a man above sixty, and accompanied with all sorts^of 
ridicnions grimaces and little stage gesticulations. As he sat 
in his chair, turning alternately to the right and to the left, 
that he might distribute his edification in equal proportions 
amongst ns, he seemed the very image of a little French 
gossiping abhe. Yet all that I have mentioned was, and seemed 
to be. a trifle by comparison with the infinite pettiness of his 
matter. Nothing did he utter but little shreds of calumnious 
tattle, the most ineffably silly and frivolous of all that was then 
circulating in the Whig saloyis of London against the Regent. 
... He began precisely in these words : “ Oh ! I shall tell you 
(laying a stress upon the word shall, which still further aided 
the re&emhlance to a Frenchman) “a sto-hee* (lispingly for 
stoiy) “ about the Pince Wegent ” (such was his nearest ap- 
proximation to JPrmce Begent). “Oh, the Pince Wegent! — 
the Pince Wegent! — what a sad Pince Wegent!'^ And so 
the old babbler went on, sometimes wringing his hands in 
lamentation, sometimes flourishing them with French grimace^ 
and shrugs of shoulders, sometimes expanding and contracting 
his fingers like a fan. After an hour’s twaddle of this scan- 
dalous description, suddenly he rose, and hopped out of the 
room, exclaiming all the way “ Oh, lohat a Pince I — Oh, 
loliat a Wegent! Is it a Wegent, is it a Pince, that you call 
this manl Oh, ichat a sad Pince! Pid anybody ever 
hear of such a sad Pince! — such a sad Wegent — such a sad, 
sad Pince Wegent? Oh, what a Pince!” &c., da cajpo, Not 
without indignation did I exclaim to myselif on this winding 
up of the scene, And so this, then, this lithping slander- 
monger, and retailer of gossip fit rather for washerwomen 
over their tea than for scholars and statesmen, is the champion 
whom his party would propound as the adequate antagonist 
of Samuel Johnson ! Faugh I” . . . . Such was my first inter- 
view with Dr. Parr ; such its issue. And now let me explain 
my drift in thus detailing its circumstances. Some people will 
say the drift was doubtless to exhibit Dr. Pan* in a dis- 
advantageous light, — as a petty gossiper and a man of mean 
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personal appearance. No, by no means. Far from it. I, that 
write this paper, have myself a mean personal appearance • and 
I h)ve men of mean appearance. . . . Dr. Parr, therefore, lost 
nothing in my esteem by showing a meanish exterior. Yet 
even this was worth mentioning, and had a value in reference 
to my present purpose. I like Dr. Parr j I may say even that 
I love him, for some noble qualities of heart that really did 
belong to him, and were continually breaking out in the midst 
of his singular infirmities. But this, or a far nobler moral 
character than Dr. ParPs, can offer no excuse for giving a 
false elevation to his intellectual pretensions, and raising him 
to a level which he will be found incapable of keeping 
when the props of partial friendship are withdrawn. — Works 
Y. 36-43, 

r 

Summary View of the History of Greek Literature. 

There were two groups or clusters of Grecian wits, two 
deposits or stratifications of the national genius; and these 
were about a century apart. What makes them specially 
rememberable is the fact that each of these brilliant clusters 
had gathered separately about that man as their central pivot 
who, even apart from this relation to the literature, was other- 
wise the leading spirit, of his age. . . . Who were they ? The 
one was Pericles, the other was Alexander of Macedon. 
Except Themistocles, who may be ranked as senior to Pericles by 
one generation (or thirty-three years), in the whole deduction of 
Grecian annals no other public man, statesman, captain-general, 
administrator of the national resources, can be mentioned as 
approaching to tuese two men in splendour of reputation, or 
even in real meidt. Pisistratus was too far back ; Alcibiades, 
who might (chronologically speaking) have been the son of 
Pericles, was too unsteady and (according to Mr. Coleridge’s 
coinage) “ unreliable,’* or perhaps, in more correct English, too 

unrelyupoiiahJe,'^ Thus far our purpose prospers. No man 
can pretend to forget two such centres as Pericles for the 
elder group, or Alexander of Macedon (the “ strong he-goat ’’ of 
Jewish prophecy) for the junior. Bound these two/oci, in two 
different but adjacent centuiies, gathered the total starry 
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heavens, the galaxy, the Pantheon of Grecian intellect. . . . 
That we may still more severely search the relations in all 
points between the two systems, let us assign the chronological 
locus of each, because that will furnish another element 
towards the exact distribudon of the chart representing the 
motion and the oscillations of human genius. Pericles had a 
very long administration. He was Pdine Minister of Athens 
for upwards of one entire generation. He died in the year 
429 before Christ, and in a very early stage of that great 
Peloponnesian war which was the one sole intestine war for 
Greece, affecting evei'^ nook and angle in the land. Xow, in 
this long public liie of Pericles, we are at liberty to fix on any 
year as his chronological locus. On good reasons, not called for 
in this place, we fix on the year 144 before Christ. This is too 
remarkable to be forgotten. Foiir^ four, /b?^r,*w'hat in some 
games of cards is called a '' jprial ” (we presume, by an elision of 
the first vowel, for jparial), forms an era which no man can 
forget. It was the fifteenth year before the death of Pericles, 
and not far from the bisecting year of his political life. I^'ow, 
passing to the other system, the locus of Alexander is quite as 
remarkable, as little liable to he forgotten when once indicated, 
and more easily determined, because selected from a narrower 
range of choice. The exact chronological locus of Alexander is 
333 years before Christ. Everybody knows how brief was the 
career of this great man : it terminated in the year 323 before 
Christ. But the annus niirahilis of his public life, the most 
effective and productive year throughout his oriental anabasis, 
was the year 333 before Christ. Here we have another “ 
a prial of threes, for the locus of Alexander^if properly cor- 
rected, Thus far the elements are settled, the chronological 
longitude and latitude of the two great planetary systems into 
which the Greek literature breaks up and distributes itself : 
444 and 333 are the two central years for the two systems ; 
allowing, therefore, an interspace of 111 years between the foci 
of each. . . . Passing onwards from Pericles, you find that all 
the rest in his system were men in the highest sense creative, 
absolutely setting the very first example, each in his particular 
walk of composition ; themselves without previous models, and 
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yet destined every man of them to become models for all after- 
generations ; themselves without fathers or mothers, and yet 
having all posterity for their children. First come the three men 
divini sjpiritus, under a heavenly afflatus, .®schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, the creators of Tragedy out of a village mummery; 
next comes Aristophanes, who breathed the breath of life 
into Comedy ; then comes the great philosopher, Anaxagoras, 
who first theorized snccessfally on man and the world. Next 
come, whether great or not, the still mox% famous philosophers, 
Socrates, Plato, Xenophon ; then comes, leaning upon Pericles, 
as sometimes Pericles leaned upon Mm, the divine artist, 
Phidias ; and behind this immortal man walk Herodotus and 
Thucydides. What a procession to Eleusis would these men 
have formed ! what a frieze, if some great artist could arrange 
it as dramatically as Chaucer has arranged the Pilgrimage to 
Canterbury ! . , . Now, let us step on a hundred years forward. 
We are now within hail of Alexander, and a brilliant consistory 
of Grecian men that is by -wbich he is sun*ounded. There are 
now exquisite masters of the more refined comedy ; there are, 
again, great philosophers, for all the great schools are repre- 
sented by able successors ; and, above all others, there is the one 
philosopher who played with men’s minds (according to Lord 
Bacon’s comparison) as freely as ever his princely pupil with 
their persons, — there is Aristotle, There are great orators; 
and, above all others, there is that orator whom succeeding 
generations (wisely or not) have adopted as the representative 
name for what is conceivable as oratorical perfection, — there is 
Demosthenes. Aristotle and Demosthenes are in themselves 
bulwarks of povT'^* ; many hosts lie in those two names. For 
artists, again, to range against Phidias, there is Lysippus the 
sculptor, and there is Apelles the painter ; for great captains 
and masters of strategic art, there is Alexander himself, with a 
glittering corUge of general officers, well qualified to wear the 
crowns which they will win, and to head the dynasties which 
they will found. Historians there are now, as in that former 
age ; and, upon the whole, it cannot he denied that the “ turn- 
out ” is showy and imposing. . . . Before comparing the second 
deposit (geologically speaking) of Grecian genius with the 
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first, let us consider 'vvhat it was (if anything^ that connected 
them. Here, reader, we would wish to put a question. Saving 
joui' presence, Did you ever see what is called a dumb-bei^^ 
We have ; and know it by mere painful evidence than that of 
sight. You, therefore, 0 reader! if personally cognisant of 
dumb-bells, we will remind, if not, we will inform, that it is a 
cylindrical bar of iron or lead, issuing at each end in a globe of 
the same metal, and usually it is sheathed in green baize. . , . 
Now, reader, it is under this image of the dumb-bell that we 
couch our aHegorj. Those globes at each end are the two 
systems or separate clusters of Greek iiteratui'e; and that 
cjdinder which connects them is the long man that ran into each 
system, binding the two together. Who was thati^ It was 
Isocrates. Great we cannot call him in conscience ; and there- 
fore, by way of compromise, we call him /owyj* which, in one 
sense, he certainly was ; for he lived through four-and-twentj 
Olympiads, each containing four solar years. He narrowly 
escaped being a hundred years old ; and, though that did not 
carry him from centre to centre, yet, as each system might be 
supposed to protend a radius each way of twenty years, he had, 
in fact, a full personal cognisance (and pretty equally) of the 
two systems, remote as they were, which composed the total 
world of Grecian genius. . . . Now then, reader, you have 
arrived at that station h’om which you overlook the whole of 
Greek literature, as a few explanations will soon convince you. 
Where is Homer? where is Hesiod? you ask; where is 
Pindar? Homer and Hesiod lived 1<X)0 years b.c., or, by the 
lowest computation, near 900. For anything that we know, they 
may have lived with Tubal Cain. At all evenl^, they belong to 
no power or agency that set in motion the age of Pericles, or that 
operated on that age. Pindar, again, was a solitary emanation 
of some unknown influences, at Thebes, more than five hundred 
years before Christ, He may be referred to the same age as 
Pythagoras- These are ail that can he cited before Pericles. 
Next, for the ages after Alexander, it is certain that Greece 
Proper was so much broken in spirit by the loss of her autonomy, 
dating from that era, as never again to have rallied sufBciently 
to produce a single man of genius, — not one solitary writer who 
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acted as a power upon the national mind. Callimachus was 
nobody, and not decidedly Grecian. Theocritus, a man of real 
genius in a limited way, is a Grecian in that sense only ac- 
cording to which an Anglo-American is an Englishman. 
Besides that, one swallow does not make a summer. Of any 
other writers, above all others of Menander, apparently a man 
of divine genius, we possess only a few wrecks ; and of 
Anacreon, who must have been a poet of original power, we do 
not certainly know that we have even any wrecks. Of those 
which pass under his name not merely the authorship, but the 
era, is very questionable indeed. Plutarch and Lucian, the 
unleai-ned reader must understand, both belong to post-Christian 
ages. And, for all the Greek emigrants who may have written 
histories, such as we now value for their matter more than for 
theii* executioi^, one and all, they belong too much to Roman 
civilization that we should ever think of connecting tliem with 
native Greek literature. Polybius in the days of the second 
Scipio, Dion Cassius and Appian in the acmd of Roman civility, 
are no more Grecian authors because they wrote in Greek than 
the Emperors Marcus Antoninus and Julian were other than 
Romans because, from monstrous coxcombry, they chose to 
write in Greek their barren memoranda. — TForZ's, X. 242-255. 

It would be hopeless to seek to represent by extracts, 
even in this inadequate fashion, tliat very characteristic 
portion of De Quincey^s writings of the generally historical 
kind which we have called his Historical Speculations and 
Researches. They must be read in their integrity. The 
Gasuidry of T^oman Meah, Cicero^ Judas Iscariot^ The 
Essenes, and The Pagan Oracles, may be especially recom- 
mended. They are admirable specimens of his boldness 
and acuteness in questioning received historical behefs, 
and of his ingenuity in working out novelties or paradoxes. 
The drift of TJie Casuistry of Roman Meah is that the 
Romans, and indeed the ancients generally, had no such 
regular meal early in the day as our modern breakfast, 
and that „a whole <joil of important social conse- 
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quences depended on that one fact In his Gicero he 
propounds a view of his own as to the character of the 
famous Eoman orator and wit and his function in the# 
struggle between Csesar and Pompey. The paradox in 
Judas Iscariot is tliat Judas was nor the vulgar traitor of 
the popular . conception, but a headstrong fanatic, who, 
having missed the true spiritual purport of Christ's mission, 
and attached himself to Christ in the expectation of a 
political revolution to be effected by Christ’s assumption 
of a temporal kingship or championship of the Jewish 
race, had determined to precipitate matters by leaving 
Christ no room for hesitation or delay. In The Esstnes 
the attempt is to show that there was no »eal or inde- 
pendent sect of that name among the Jews, all the 
confusion to the contrary having originated in a rascally 
invention of the historian Josephus. In The Pagan Oracles 
there is a contradiction of the tradition of a sudden 
paralysis of the Pagan ritual on the first appearance 
of Christianity, and a castigation of the early Christian 
writers for having invented the pious lie. 

IL SPECULATIVE, DIDACTIC, AND CRITICAL. 

While a speculative and critical element is discernible 
in almost all the papers now dismissed as in the main 
biographical or historical, and while some q^he historical 
papers were regarded by De Quincey himself as typical 
examples of the speculative essay, it is of a different set of 
his papers that our classification obliges us to take account 
under the present heading. They also fall into sub- 
divisions : — 

. I. Metaphysical, Psychological, AND Ethical:— I n this 
subdivision, itself composite, bat answering to what passes 
under the name of Philosophy in a general sense, may be 
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included the following : — Sj^stem of the Semens as revealed 
hy Lord Basse's Telescopes; various papers or portions of 
jt)apers relating to Kant, e. g. part of the Letters to a Young 
Man ‘loliose Education has been neglected ^ the paper entitled 
Kant in his Miscellaneous Bssays, and the translation of 
Kant’s Idea of a Universal History on a Cosmopolitical 
Blan ; the scraps entitled Breaming and The Palimpsest of 
the Human Brain, in the Sequel to the Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater” (Vol, XVI.); some of the scraps in the 
“Notes from the Pocket-Boot of a Late Opium-Eater,” e. g. 
On Suicide ; and the articles entitled Plato's Bepuhlic, Glance 
at the Works of MacJcmtosh, Casuistry, On War, National 
Temperance Movements, Presence of Mind, and The Jugger- 
naut of Social Life. 

II. TheoIoqical : — Protestantism, Miracles as Subjects of 
Testimony, On Christianity as an Organ of Political Move- 
ment, and Memorial Chronology on. a new and more appre- 
hensible system. This last, included in Vol. XVI., is an 
unfinished paper, posthumously published from the author's 
manuscript; and it contains little more than a clever and 
humorous introduction, in the form of an address to a young 
lady, with the beginning of what was intended to be a piece of 
Biblical Criticism. 

III, Engiish Politics : — A Tory's Account of Toryism^ 
Whiggfsm, and Badicalism; On the Political Parties of 
Modern JEngland; ^Falsification of Fnglish History. 

IV. Political Ecokomt : — Logic of Political Fconowy; 
Bialogit.es of Three Templars on Political Economy; the 
scraps QiYy[\cYMaLtJms and Measure of Vahie in the “ Notes 
from the Pocket-Book of a Late Opium-Eater ” ; and the article 
entitled California. 

V, Litesaky Theoby and Cuiticism The large essays 
entitled Rhetoric and Style may he here noted again ; and 
there may be associated with them, as expositions of general 
literary theory, the Jjeiters to a Young Man whose Education 
has been neglected, and the article entitled Ijanguage (which^ 
despite the title, is really on Style). The more special articles 
of the same sort form a numerous scries. Arranged in the 
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ehronoiogical order of their subjects, they are as follows: — 
Theory of Greek Tragedy, The Antigone of SojgJiocles, and 
The Thehan Sphinx ; On the Knocking at the Gate in Mac^ 
hetli ; tilt; short critical paper outitled (in YoL YI.), and 

the other entitled Milton versus Southgj and Landor {m 
Yol. XT.) ; the re\dew entitled Schlossers Literary Mi, dory of 
the Kighteeivtli Cent ary; the two critical articles on Pope, 
entitled Alexander Pope (in YoL YlII,) and Lord CarUale on 
Pope (in Yol. XIL); the article Oliver Goldsuiith (slightly 
biographical, hut chiefiy critical) ; the paper on Carlyle's Trans- 
lation of YTlhelm Meister, reprinted under the title Goethe 
Reflected in his Kovel of Wilhelm Meister, with omission of 
the remarks on the translator (in Yol. XII.) ; the sketch John 
Paul Frederick Richter, prefixed to tiie translated Analects 
from Eichter ” (in Yol. XI IL) ,* the essay On WordsicortJds 
Poetry; the Kotes on Godwin and Fobter,ttiQ slight little 
paper entitled John Keats, and the Motes on Walter Savage 
Landor* To these may be added Orthographic Mutineers, 
The Art of Conversation, the scrap Walladmor, and one or 
two of the scraps called Notes from the Pocket-Eook of a 
Late Opium-Eater.*' 

To tlie harder varieties of speculative Philosophy, it 
wiU he observed, De Quincey lias contributed less of an 
original kind than might have been expected from his 
known private passion for metaphysical studies. If we 
except his Sydem of the Heavens, which hints metaphy- 
sical ideas in the form of a splendid cosn^logical vision, 
and his Palimpsest of the Human Brain, which is full of 
psychological suggestion, he seems to have satisfied him- 
self in this department hy reports from Kant and recom- 
mendations of Kant to English attention. The accuracy 
of some of his statements about Kant, and indeed of his 
knowledge of Kant, has been called in question of late ; 
but it remains to his credit that, in a singularly bleak and 
vapid period of the native British philosophizing, he had 
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contracted sucli an admiration, all in all, for tho areat 
German transceiidentalist. His translation of Kant's Idea 
of a Unlmrsal History waii a feat in itself. That essay 
remains to tliis day the clearest argument for the possi- 
bility of a Science of History since Yico propounded the 
Scienza Nuova ; and to have perceived the importance of 
such an essay in the year 1824 was to be in possession of 
a philosophical notion of great value long before it v^as 
popular in Eiitain. That De Quincey contented him- 
self so much with mere accounts of Kant personally, and 
literary glimpses of the nature of his speculations, may 
have been due to the fact that original philosophizing of 
the metaphycs;ical and psychological kinds was not wanted 
in magazines and would not pay. He made amends, how- 
ever, as our list will have shown, by a considerable quan- 
tity of writing on subjects of Speculative Ethics. His 
best essay of this kind is that entitled Casuistry, It was 
a favourite idea of De Quincey's that Moral Philosophy 
in recent times, especially in Protestant countries, has run 
too much upon generalities, avoiding too much those very 
ca^es of constant recuiTcnco in life about which dif&culties 
are likely to arise in practical conduct. Accordingly, in 
this essay, there is a discussion of duelling and the laws 
of honour, the legitimacy of suicide, proper behaviour to 
servants, the i^piits of the rule of veracity, &c., &c., aU 
with lively historical illustrations. In the paper On War 
the necessary permanence of that agency in the world is 
asserted strongly, and a certain character of nobleness and 
beneficence claimed for it. There is less of dissent horn 
current philanthropy in the article on Teraperame Move- 
merits ; but it will not give entire satisfaction. The article 
on Hlatds Republic is a virulent attack upon a philosopher 
towards whom we should have expected to see De Quincey 
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standing in an attitude of discipleship and yenera- 
tion. Tids is owing chiefly to De Quincey^s disgust with 
the moral heresies, in the matter of marriage and the lihc, 
on which Plato so cooilv professes to found his imaginary 
commonwealth ; and in is possible that, had he been 
treating Plato in respect of the sum- total of his philoso- 
phic and literary merits, we should have had a much 
more admiring estimate. As it is, one has to pity Be 
Quincey rather than Plato in this unfortunate internew. 
He looks as petulant and small in his attack on Plato as 
he did in his attack on Goethe. 

The expressly theological papers of De Quincey, %vith 
passages innumerable through his other wtitings, show 
that he took his stand on established Christian orthodoxy. 
He avowed his belief in a miraculous revelation from 
God to mankind, begun and continued in the history of 
the JeT\dsh race, and consummated in the life of Christ 
and in the diflusion of Christianity ty the Apostles. As 
a reasoned piece of Christian apologetics his answer to 
Hume’s argument, entitled Miracles as Subjects of Testi- 
mony^ does not seem to have won much regard from 
theologians, and, though very subtle, is certainly deficient 
in the homely quality which Hobbes called bite. His 
own religious faith, indeed appears to have been very 
much of the nature of an inherited sentimq^t, independent 
of reasoning, and which he would not let reasoning 
disturb. In one respect, too, his theology was of what 
many theologians now would call a narrow and old- 
fashioned kind. There is no trace in him of that notion 
of a universal religious inspiration among the nations, and 
so of a certain respectability, greater or less, in all mytho- 
logies, which has been fostered by the modern science 
of religions. On the contrary, Christianity is with him 
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the single divine revelation in the Tvorld, and lie thinks 
and speaks of the Pagan religions, in the style of the old- 
fashioned theology, as simply false religions, horrid re- 
ligions, inventions of the spirit of evil How this is to be 
reconciled with Ins wide range of historical sympathy, 
and especially with liis admiration of the achievements 
of the Greek intellect and the grandeur of the Koman 
pharacter, it might he dilhcult to say. Probably it \7as 
because he distinguished between those noble and ad- 
mirable developments which human nature could work 
out for itself, and which therefore belong to humanity as 
such, and the more rare and spiritual possibilities which 
he believed actual revelation had woven into the web of 
humanity, and which were to he regarded as gifts from the 
supernatural. At all events, the matter stands as has 
been stated. In the same way, Mahometanism figures in 
his regard as of little worth, monotheistic certainly and 
therefore superior to the Pagan creeds, hut a spurious 
religion and partly stolen, Further, l)o Quincey’s Chris- 
tianity declares itself as deliberately of the Protestant 
species. With much respect for Roman Catholicism, he 
yet repudiates it as in great measure a corruption of the 
original system, which original system he finds reproduced 
in the Protestantism of the sixteenth century. His article 
entitled is an exposition of his views in that 

matter, and is altogether a very able and important paper. 
If he has seemed narrow hitherto in his philosophy of 
religion, here, once within the bounds of his Protestantism, 
and engaged in defining Protestantism, he becomes broad 
enough. “ The self-sufficingness of the Bible and the right 
of private judgment are, he maintains, “ the two great 
characters in which Protestantism commences,’’ and the 
doctrines by which it distinguishes itself from the Church 
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of Eome. Bound up in these doctrineSj he maintains, is 
the duty of abboluto religious toleration ; and by this 
principle of absolute religious toleration, the right ^of 
the individual to think, print, and publish vrhat he 
pleases, lie abides with exemplary hdclity through all 
his writings, even while in skirmish with the free-thinkers 
for whom he has the strongest personal disgust. But 
this is not all. Ke abjures Blbllolatry, or that kind 
of respect for the letter of the Bible w'hich is founded 
on the notion of verbal inspiration, denying it to be 
a necessary tenet of Protestantism, or to be possible 
indeed for any scholarly understanding. It is not only, 
he maintains, that the notion of literal or v^bal inspira- 
tion is broken down at once by recollection of the cor- 
ruptions of the original text of the Scriptures, their various 
readings, and the fact that it is only in translations that 
the Scriptures exist for the masses of mankind in all 
countries. He addresses himself more emphatically to 
the alleged palpable errors in the substance and teachings 
of the Bible, its violations of history and chronology, its 
inconsistencies with modern science. Here he refuses at 
once that method of reconciling science with Scripture 
which proceeds by torture of texts into meanings different 
from those which they bore to the Hebrews or the 
Greeks who first read them. His bold p?hiciple is that 
Science and the Bible cannot be reconciled in such 
matters, and that the desire to reconcile them indicates a 
most gross and carnal misconception of the very idea of a 
divine revelation. The principle may he given in his own 
words : — 

It is an obligation resting upon the Bible, it it is to be con- 
sistent with itself, that it should refune to teach science; and, 
if the Bible ever had taught any one art, science, or process of 

N 
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life, it would have been asked, Is a divine mission abandoned 
suddenly for a human mission ? By what caprice is this one 
scjjence taught, and otliers not? Or these two, suppose, and 
not all? But an objection even deadlier would have followed. 
It is clear as is the purpose of daylight that the whole body of 
the arts and sciences comprises one vast machinery for the 
irritation and development of the human intellect. For this 
end they exist. To see God, therefore, descending into the 
arena of science, and contending, as it were, for his own prizes* 
by teaching science in the Bible, would be to see him inter- 
cepting from their self-evident destination (viz., man’s in- 
tellectual benefit) his own problems by solving them himseE 
No spectacle could more dishonour the divine idea, could more 
injure man under the mask of aiding him. The Bible must 
not teach any^Jiing that man can teach himself. 

The revelation of the Old and New Testaments is to be 
regarded, then, according to De Quincey, as a leaven of 
truths purely moral and spiritual, sent into the world by 
miracle precisely because man could never have found 
them out for himself, with a careful abstinence from any 
mixture of matter of ordinary knowledge in advance of 
what was already existent, and therefore with an adop- 
tion of aU existing historical and scientific phrases and 
traditions. Hence Bihliolatry, in the sense of a belief in 
the immaculate correctness of the language and statements 
of the Bible on all subjects whatsoever, was no tenet of 
genuine Chiizftianity, secure as every Christian ought to 
be that, whatever changes of conception on such subjects 
as the antiquity of the human race, or the system of tbe 
physical universe, might come with the progress of the 
human intelligence, the supernatural leaven would im- .^ 
jpregnate them as they came, and go on workiT^ . In this 
doctrine, of which De Quincey seems to have meditated a 
particular application in his unfinished papers entitled 
“ Memorial GhronoJogy^^^ he was substantially at one witfi 
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Coleridge and Wordsworfeli. He vras at one 'vWth them, 
too, in his affection for Ghnrcli-Establisliments. In re- 
markahle difference from his lavounle Milton, 
regarded the incorporation of Church, and State as the 
cause of the vitiation of the supernatural leaven in the 
world, and. scowled hack t\ith hatred on the Emperor Con- 
stantine as the heghmer of that mischief, De Quincey 
confessed to a special kindness for Constantine, precisely 
because that Emperor had conceived the idea of converting 
Christianity into a political agency. It was Constantine 
who had carried Christian teaching into effect in such 
institutions as hospitals and public provision for the 
poor ; and the prospects of the world for the future were 
hound up with the possible extensions of the political 
influence of Christianity in similar directions. That is 
the subject of the essay entitled On Chrldlanity as an 
Organ of Political Movement In short, De Quincey 
is to be remembered, in his religious relations, us a 
staunch Church-of-Engiand man of the broad school, 
not given to High-Church sacerdotalism, though with 
an aesthetic liking in his own case for a comely 
ritual. 

In politics De Quincey was an English Tory. In the 
two papers entitled A Torfs Account of Toryism, 
WJiiggism, and Radicalism, and On the J^olitical Parties 
of Modern England, he avows his partisanship. Toryism 
asserts itself also in the article on Dr. Parr, and tinges 
some of the other papers. It is interesting, indeed, to 
observe how much of the " Mohn Bull elem ent” as 
Mr. Page calls it, there was, all in all, in the feeble little man, 
ffis patriotism was of the old type of the days of Pitt and 
Nelson. He exulted in the historic glories of England 
and her imperial ascendency in so many parts of the 
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glolbe, and wonld have had her do battle for any punctilio of 
honour, as readily as for any more visible interest, in her 
dealings with foreigners. He had a good deal of the old 
English anti-Gallican prejudice j and, though he has done 
justice, over and over again, to some of the finer charac- 
teristics of the Erench, the total effect of lus remarks 
on the French, politically and intellectually, is irritating 
to the admirers of that great nation. He knew them only 
through hooks or by casual observation of stray French- 
men he met j for he was never out of the British Islands, 
and never experienced that sudden awakening of a positive 
affection for the Erench which comes infallibly from even 
a single visif to their lightsome capital. On the other 
hand, though Scotland was his home for so large a part of 
his life, he seems never to have contracted the least 
sympathy with anything distinctively Scottish. Even 
his Toryism was specially English or South-British. But, 
like all other parts of his creed, his Toryism was of a 
highly intellectual kind, with features of its own. In 
such questions, for example, as that of the continuance 
of flogging and other brutal forms of punishment in the 
army and navy and elsewhere, he parted company with 
the ordinary mass of Tories, leaving his curse with them in 
that particular, and went with the current of Radical 
sentiment and''** opinion. How far he was carried, by 
his candour of intellect and depth and accuracy of scholar- 
ship, from the ordinary rut of party commonplace, may 
he judged also from his little paper entitled FaMfication 
of English History. It is a gallant little paper, and one 
of the best rebukes in our language to that systematic 
vilification of the Puritan Revolutiou, the English 
Commonwealth, and the Reign of Cromwell, which has 
come down in the Anglican mind as an inheritance from 
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the Eestoration, and still vulgarises so much of our 
scholarship and our literature. 

The Dialogues of the Three Tewplars and the Logic of 
Political Economy are De Quincey’s chief contributions to 
the Literature of Economic Science. As to the literary 
deftness of the essay and the treatise there is no doubt. 

C Eor cutting lucidity of exposition and beauty of style they 
are to he envied by most writers on Political Economy. 
This seems to have been felt by Mr. J ohn Stuart Mill, 
who mentions De Quincey with respect, and uses quota- 
tions from him thankfully, in parts of his standard work. 
The question rather is whether De Quincey has any title, 
such as he himself seemed to claim, to the character of an 
original thinker in the matter of the science. Mr, Mill's 
language in one place appears to negative this claim, 
though very gently j and the question has been reopened, 
in De Quincey’s interest, by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson in an 
essay entitled '^De Quincey as Political Economist.” 
Enough here on that matter. 

If De Quincey surpasses himself anywhere in his 
didactic papers, it is in those that concern Literary Theory 
and Criticism. Ho English writer has left a finer body of 
disquisition on the science and principles of Literature 
than will be found in De Quincey's general papers en- 
titled Rhetoric, Style, and Language, an|?his Letters to a 
Young Man, together with his more particular articles 
entitled Theory of Greek Tragedy, The Antigone of 
Sogjihocles, Milton, Milton vei^sus Soidhey and Landor, 
Alexander Pope, Lord Garlisle on Pogoe, Scldosser’s Lite- 
rary History of the Eighteenth Century, and On Words- 
s worth’s Poetry, There, or elsewhere in De Quincey, will 
be found the last word, so far as there can be a last word, 
on some of the most important questions of style or 
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literary art, and a treatment of literary questions throwing 
back into mere obsolete ineptitude the literary theories of 
such masters of the eighteenth century as Addison and 
Johnson, and of such of their successors as the acute 
Jeffrey and the robust hut coarse-grained Wliately. 
Goethe, the greatest literary critic that ever lived’, was more 
comprehensive and universally tolerant ; hut De Quincey 
was facile pTincej)Sy to the extent of liis touch, among 
the English critics of his generation. Ho acknowledged 
that he had received some of his leading ideas in literary 
art from Wordsworth originally ; hut whatever he derived 
from Wordsworth was matured by so much independent 
rejection, and so modified hy the peculiarities of his own 
temperament, that the result was a system of precepts 
differing from Wordsworth’s in not a few points. 

One of the best known of Do Quincey’s critical maxims 
is his distinction, after Wordsworth, between the Literature 
of Knowledge, which he would call Literature only hy 
courtesy, and the Literature of Power, which alone he 
regarded as Literature proper. My belief is that the dis- 
tinction has been overworked in the form in which De 
Quincey put it forth, and that it would require a great 
deal of re- explication and modification to bring it into 
defensible and permanent shape. As it would be un- 
pardonable, how'wer, to omit this De Quinceyism in a 
sketch of De Quincey’s opinions, here is one of the 
passages in which he expounds it : — 


The Liteeatuee of Kkoweedge and the Litbeatuee of 
POWEE. 

In that great social organ which, collectively, we call Literature, 
there may he distinguished two separate offices that may blend 
and often do so, but capable, severally, of a severe insulation, 
and naturally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There is, first, the 
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literature of knowledge , and, secondly, the literature uf power. 
The function of the first is to teach; the function of the second 
is to moce : the first is a rudder, the second an oar or a s^il. 
The first speaks to the mere discursive understanding ; the 
second speaks ultimately, it may happen, to the higher under- 
standing or reason, but always throiigli affections of pleasure 
and sympathy. Eemotely, it may travel towards an object 
seated in what Lord Bacon calls dry light ; but, prosimately, 
it does and must operate, else it ceases to be a literature of 
fewer ^ in and through that humid light which clothes itself in 
the mists and glittering iris of human passions, desires, and 
genial emotions. Men have so little reflected on the higher 
functions of literature as to find it a paradox if one should 
describe it as a mean or subordinate purpose of boohs to give 
information. But this is a paradox only in the sen^ which makes 
it honourable to be paradoxical. Whenever we talk iu ordinary 
language of seeking information or gaining knowledge, we 
understand the words as connected with something of absolute 
novelty. But it is the grandeur of all truth which can occupy 
a very high place in human interests that it is never absolutely 
novel to the meanest of minds : it exists eternally by way of 
germ or latent principle in the lowest as in the highest, needing 
to be developed, but never to be planted. To be capable of 
transplantation is the immediate criterion of a truth that 
ranges on a lower scale. Besides which, there is a rarer thing 
than truth, — namely, power, or deep sympathy with truth. . . . 
Were it not that human sensibilities are ventilated and con- 
tinually called out into exercise by the great phenomena of 
infancy, or of real life as it moves through chance and change, 
or of literature as it recombines these elemerffs in the mimicries 
of poetry, romance, &c., it is certain that, like any animal 
power or muscular energy falling into disuse, all such sensi- 
bilities would gradually drop and dwindle. It is in relation to 
these great moral capacities of man that the literature of power, 
as contradistinguished from that of knowledge, lives and has its 
field of action. It is concerned with what is highest in man ; 
for the Scriptures themselves never condescended to deal, by 
suggestion or co-operation, with the mere discursive under- 
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standing : when speaking of man in his intellectual capacity, 
the Scriptures speak not of the understanding, but of “ the under • 
standing lieaHp — making the heart, ?. c. the great intuitive (or 
non-discursive) organ, to he the interchangeable formula for 
man in his highest state of capacity for the infinite. Tragedy, 
romance, fairy tale, or epopee, all alike restore to man’s mind 
the ideals of justice, of hope, of truth, of mercy, of Tetribution, 
which else (left to the support of daily life in its realities) would 
languish for want of sufficient illustration. . . . Hence the pre- 
emineucy over all authors that merely teach of the meanest that 
moveSi or that teaches, if at all, indirectly by moving. The 
very highest work that has ever existed in the literature of 
knowledge is but a provisional work, a book upon trial and 
sufferance, and quamdiu hene se gesserit. Let its teaching be 
even partially ^revised, let it be but expanded, nay, let its 
teaching be but placed in a better order, and instantly it is 
superseded. Whereas the feeblest works in the literature of 
power, surviving at all, survive as finished and unalterable 
amongst men. For instance, the JPrincipia of Sir Isaac Hewton 
was a book 'militant on earth from the first. In all stages of 
its progress it would have to fight for its existence, — first, as 
regards absolute tmth ; secondly, when that combat was over, as 
regards its form or mode of presenting the truth. And, as soon 
as a La Place, or anybody else, builds higher upon the founda- 
tions laid by this book, effectually be throws it out of the 
sunshine into decay and dai-kness ,* by weapons even from this 
book he superannuates and destroys this book, so that soon the 
name of Newton remains as a mere nommis tmihra, but his 
book, as a living ^nower, has transmigrated into other forms. 
Now, on the contrary, the Iliads the JProjnetheus of 
.®schylus, the Othello or King Lear, the JSamUt or 
Macheth, or the Paradise Lost, are not militant, but 
triumphant for ever, as long as the languages exist in which they 
speak or can be taught to speak. They never can transmigrate 
into new incarnations. To reproduce tlmn in new forms or 
variations, even if in some things they should be improved, 
would be to plagiarize. A good steam-engine is properly super- 
seded by a better. But one lovely pastoral valley is not super- 
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seded by another, nor a statue of Praxiteles by a statue of 
Michael Angelo. — Worts, viii. 5 — 0. 

III. IMAGINATIVE WRITINGS AND PROSE POETRY, 

In this class may be reckoned ti> folio vving : — 

I. Htjmoeotjs Extravaganzas : — The paragon in this kind 
is, of course, Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
There are, however, occasional passages of frolicsome invention 
through the other papers ; and the entire paper Sortilege and 
Astrology may be taken as s^jeu d^espy'it of the same sort. 

IT. Incidents of Real Life and Passages of History 
TREATED IMAGINATIVELY : — In addition to the poetic versions 
of incidents from real life that are interwrought with the 
expressly autobiographic VTitings, there ought to be mentioned 
specially the paper entitled Farly Memorials of Grasmere. 
It is the story of the loss of two peasants, a husband and his 
wife, among the bills, during a snowstorm in the Lake Distiict, 
in the year I807. In the same group, on grounds of literary 
principle, may be reckoned the story called The Spanish Mili- 
tary Nun and the paper entitled Joan of Arc. As has been 
already hinted. The Fevolt of the Tartars might rank in the 
same high company. 

III, Novelettes and Romances: — Chief among these is 
De Quincey’s one-volume novel or romance, Flostei^heim, 
published in 1832, and unfortunately not included in the 
edition of his collected works, nor accessible at present in any 
form, to any of her Majesty’s subjects, except by importation of 
an American reprint. In connexion with this independent 
attempt in prose-fiction, we may rememberfohe short story or 
novelette called The Avenger (reprinted"" in vol. xvi. from 
Flachwoofs Magazine of 1838) and Walladmor, the pseudo- 
Waverley Novel of 1824, which De Quincey translated h’om 
the German. There are, besides, some novelettes from the 
German, reprinted in the collective edition. 

IV. Prose Phantasies and Lyrics : — Although De Quincey 
ranked the whole of his Confessions as properly an example of 
that “ mode of impassioned prose ” iu which he thought there 
had been few or no precedents in English, it is enough here to 
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remember those parts of the Coyifessions which may be dis- 
tinguished as “dream phantasies.*' To be added, under our 
present heading (besides passages in the AitfoUogmphic 
Sketches), are The Daughter of Dehanon, the extraordinary 
paper in three parts called The Dnglish Mail Coach, and the 
little cluster of fragments called Suspiria de Fvofuridis (i, e., 
“ Sighs from the Depths being a Sequel to the Confessions 
of an Mnglish Opium-Eater. In fact, however, only three of 
the six fragments there gathered under the common name of 
“Suspiria ’’ are either “ lyrics*’ or “ phantasies,” the rest being 
critical or psychological. The three entitled to a place here are 
those entitled Levan a and our Ladies of Sorrow, Sa'vannah- 
la-Mar, and Memorial Suspiria. 


The celebrity of the essay Oiz Murder considered as 
one of the Fine Arts is not surprising. The ghastly 
originality of the conception, the humorous irony with 
which it is sustained by stroke after stroke, and the mad 
frenzy of the closing scene, where the assembled club 
of amateurs in murder, with Toad-in-the-hole leading 
them, drink their toasts and sing their chorus in honour 
of certain superlative vspecimens of their favourite art, 
leave an impression altogether exceptional, as of pleasure 
mixed illegitimately with the forbidden and horrible. 
For a lighter and more genial specimen of De Quincey 
in his whimsical vein, Sortilege and Astrology may 
be cordially lecf^mmended. To pass from such papers 
to Early Memort,?ds of Grasmere, The Spanish Mili- 
tary Nun, and Joan of Arc, gives one a fresh idea 
of the versatility of his powers. The first, describing 
winter among the English Lakes, and telling the tragic 
story of George and Sarah Green, and of the bravery 
of their little girl left in charge of the cottage to 
which they wore never to return alive, has all the 
mournful beauty of a commemorative prose-poem. The 
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second, whicL. is a narrative, from historical materials, 
of the adventures of a daring Spanish girl, in man’s 
disguise, first in Spain and then in the Spanish parts 
of the new world, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, is in De Quincey’s most characteristic style 
of mingled* humour and earnestness, and has all the 
fascination of one ot the best of the Spanish jpicaresq^ue 
romances. The paper on Joan of Arc, though brief, is 
nobly perfect. “ What is to be thought of Iter ? What 
is to be thought of the poor shepherd girl from the hills 
and forests of Lorraine, that, like the Hebrew shepherd 
“ boy from the hills and forests of Judea, rose suddenly 
out of the quiet, out of the safety, out of the religious 
inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a station 
in the van of armies, and to the more perilous station at 
the right hand of kings V* Opening in this strain 
of poetic solemnity, the paper maintains the same high 
tone throughout ; and, if it does not leave the question 
answered by enshrining the image of the Maid of Orleans 
in a suidicient vision of glory, there is no such answer in 
the English language. 

De Quincey included in his collected works two short 
tales of clever humour, called The Incognito^ or Count 
Fitzhum, and The King of Haytl, and a third, called The 
Dlce^ a short story of devilry and black art, describing 
the first as “ translated from the German of Dr. Scbultze,” 
and the other two merely as ‘^from the German.” 
Passing these and a fourth tale, called The Fatal Marhs- 
man^ which is somewhat in the style of the third, and 
seems also to be from the German (though that is not 
' stated), we have, as the single original novelette of De 
Quincey among the collected works, the strange piece 
called The Avenger, It is a story, wholly fantastic and 
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sensational, but quite in Do Quincey’s vein, of a series of 
appalling and mysterious murders supposed to happen in 
a German town in the year 1816, and of the astounding 
discovery at last that they have all been the work of a cer- 
tain magnificent youth, Maximilian Wyndham, of mixed 
English and J ewish descent, and of immense wealth, who 
had come to reside in the tomi, in the house of one of 
the University professors, with high Eussian credentials 
and universal acceptance among the citizens. He had 
come thither nominally to complete Iiis studies, hut really 
in pursuit of a secret scheme of vengeance upon those of 
the inhabitants who had been concerned in certain deadly 
injuries and dishonours done to his family, and especially 
to his Jewish mother. The story docs not appear to have 
been much read ; and admirers of De Quincey may judge 
from this description of it whether it is worth looking 
up. It may be even more necessary to give some account 
of KlonterliGim, or the Masque. 

As originally published by Blackwood in 1832, it was 
a small prettily-printed volume of 305 pages, without De 
Quincey’s name after the title, but only the words “By 
the English Opium-Eater.^' It would make about half a 
volume in the collective edition of the works, were it 
included there. 

The scene of ^ the story is an imaginary German city, 
Klosterheim, with’Its forost-neighhourhood ; and the time 
is the winter of 1633, with part of the year 1634, or just 
at that point of the great Thirty Years’ War when, after the 
death of Gustavus-Adolphus, his Swedish generals are 
maintaining the war against the Imperialists, and all 
Germany is ‘in confusion and misery with the marchings 
and counter-marchings, the ravagings and couiiter-ravagings, 
of the opposed armies. The Klosterheimers, as good 
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Catholics, are mainly in sympathy with the Imperialists, 
but are in the peculiar predicament of being subject to a 
gloomy and tyrannical Landgrave, who, though a bigoted 
Eoman Catholic, has reasons of his own for cultivating the 
Swedish alliance, and is in fact in correspondence with the 
Swedes. A leading spirit among them, and especially 
among the University students, is a certain splendid 
soldier-youth, Maximilian, a stranger from a distance. So, 
when the Klosterheimers are in excitement over the ap- 
proach to their city; through the forest, of a travelling mass 
of pdgrinis, under Imperialist convoy, all the way from 
Yienna, and over the chances that the poor pilgrims may he 
attacked and cut to pieces by a certain brut^d Holkerstein, 
the head of a host of marauders who prowl through the 
forest, who hut this Maximilian is the man to execute the 
general desire of Edosterheim hj evading the orders of the 
cruel Landgrave and carrying armed aid to the pilgrims ? 
Well that he has done so ; for in the midst of the pOgrim- 
cavalcade, and the chief personage in it, is his own lady-love, 
the noble Paulina, a relative of the Emperor, and entrusted 
by him with despatches. The lovers meet ; and, save for 
a night-alarm, in the course of which the portmanteau of 
secret despatches is abstracted by robbers from Lady 
Paulina’s carriage, there is no accident till the pilgrims are 
close to Elosterheim. There, in the night-time, Holkerstein 
and his host of marauders do fell upon^Shem. There is a 
dreadful night-battle ; and, though the marauding host is 
beaten olf, chiefly by the heroic valour of Maximilian, it 
is but a wreck of the pilgrim-army that enters Klosterheim 
on the morrow, — and then alas ! without Maximilian 
among them. He has been carried away by the marauders, 
a wounded prisoner. The residue of the poor pilgrims 
are dispersed through the city somehow for hospitality. 
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and tlie doleful Lady Paulina talves up her abode in the 
great abbey, close to the Landgrave’s palace. Then, for 
a while, we are among tlio Klosterlieimers, and called 
upon to pity them. For the gloomy Landgrave, always a 
tyrant, now revels in acts of tyranny and cruelty utterly 
indiscriminate and capricious, maddened by the goad of 
some new motive, which is not explained, but which we 
connect Avith intelligence he has obtained from the ab- 
stracted imperial despatches. There are arrests of students 
and citizens ; all are in consternation ; no one knows what 
will happen next. Suddenly, however, a counter-agency 
is at work in Klosterheim, baffling and bewildering the 
Landgrave and Ids wily Italian minister Adorni. This is 
a certain mysterious being, wliether human or supernatural 
no one can tell, who calls himself ^‘The Masque,” and 
seems omnipresent and resistless. Ho appears when and 
where he likes, passes through bolts and bars, leaves 
messages to the Landgrave nailed up in public places, and 
defies his police. Houses are entered ; citizens disappear, 
sometimes with signs of scuffle and bloodshed left in 
tlieir rooms ; and, as these victims of The Masqne ” are 
not exclusively from the ranks of the Landgrave’s par- 
tisans, it becomes doubtful whether the mysterious being 
has any political purpose, or is a mere demon of general 
malignity. Hut, evidently, the Landgrave is his main 
mark ; and it is ,;?i the palace of the Landgrave that he 
makes his presence and his power most daringly felt. 
How, for example, he appeared there at a great masked 
ball, to which exactly twelve hundred persons had been 
invited by numbered tickets ; how, when the twelve 
hundred had been, by arrangement, counted off in the 
hall, and aggregated apart, he was soen in majestic and 
solitary composure, leaning against a marble column, and 
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it seemed as if the Landgrave and Adorni had hut to 
give the word to their myrmidons to clutch him 3 but 
how there was nothing of that expected catastrophe, but 
only a scornful disappearance of the awful figure, as if in 
cloud or smoke, after some words from his hollow voice 
which left the Landgrave trembling : — for aU this, and 
much more, there must be application inside the little 
volume itself. In reading it, you are as if in the heart of 
one of Mrs. Radclitfe’s novels, with the nsual para- 
phernalia of cloaks, nodding plumes, ghostly sounds, 
labyrinthine corridors and secret passages, pictures of 
ancestors on the walls, and the rest of it ; and you long to 
be out of such a curiosity-shop of jumbled ^credibilities, 
and to know the denouement. That does not come till 
after new episodes of danger to Lady Paulina, new coils 
of marvel round the mysterious “ Mast^ue,^’ and a second 
great assembly in the palace, with a vast mechanism of 
new preparations by the infuriated Landgrave for the dis- 
comfiture of his adversary. Let these be supposed ; and 
let it be supposed that the Gth of September, 1634, has 
passed, and that the Swedes have been routed and the 
Imperialists triumphant in the great battle of llTdrdlingen, 
What need then for further mystery? The hour has 
come for that revolution in Klosterheim which the Em- 
peror himself had devised jhom Yienna, and manipulated 
in the secret despatches he had sent h;g^e Lady Paulina. 
All is revealed in a crash. Maximilian is the true Land- 
grave, the hitherto undivulged son of the last good Land- 
grave ; and the present usurper had come to his power hy 
the murder of Maximilian’s father, and maintained it hy 
other crimes. In the crash of this revelation the gloomy 
usurper sinks, the last blow to the wretched man being 
the death of his daughter by a mistake of his own murderous 
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order for the execution of the Lady Paulina. Maximilian 
marries Paulina ; there arc other more minute solutions 
and surprises ; and the Klostcrhoimers, under their neT7 
Landgrave, are again a happy people. But who was 
the mysterious Masque”? Who hut Maximilian him- 
self? Trap- doors and subterranean passages, his own 
dexterity, and collusion with the requisite numher of 
citizens and students, and with an old seneschal of the 
tyrant, had done the whole business ; and the only blood 
really shed in the course of it had been that of the poor 
seneschal, betrayed by accident, and stabbed by his 
master. 

Such is Quincey's one-volume romance, a poor 
performance, doubtless for the sake of' a little money, 
about the time when ho settled in Edinburgh. Was 
he ashamed of it afterwards, that he did not reprint 
it ? There was no necessity for that j for, though the 
story does not show the craft of a Sir Walter Scott, it is 
by no means had of its preposterous kind. The style, at 
all events, is remarkably careful, witli a marble beauty of 
sentence that makes one linger as one reads. 

There remains to he noticed, in the last place, that very 
special portion of Le Quincey^s writings of the imagi- 
native order for which he claimed distinction above the 
rest, as illustrating a mode of impassioned prose ” hut 
slightly represented before in English Literature. It 
may be questioned, however, whether the pieces for which 
he claimed this distinction are described most exactly by 
the phrase ‘‘impassioned prose.” Their peculiarity is 
not so much that they are impassioned in any ordi- 
nary sense as that they are imaginative or poetical 
after a very definite and rather rare sort. It was one of 
the distinctions of I)e Quincey's intellect that it could 
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pass from that ordinary or discursive exercise of itself 
which consists in expounding, reasoning, or investigating, 
to that poetic exercise of itself which consists in •the 
formation of visions or phantasies ; and it did, in fact, so 
pass on those occasions more particularly when it was 
moved by pathos or by the feeling of the mysterious and 
awful. What is most observable, therefore, in the pieces 
under notice is that they exhibit the operation of those 
two constitutional kinds of emotion upon De Quincey's 
intellectual activity, transmuting it from the common or 
discursive mode to that called poetic imagination. Inas- 
much as it is the implicated feeling or sentiment that 
moves the intellectual process, and inasmuch as there are 
marks of this in the rhythmical or lyrical character of the 
result, there is no great harm in calling that result im- 
passioned prose, especially if we keep to the limitation 
stipulated by De Quincey’s own phrase, “ a mode of im- 
passioned prose ” ; but it is better, all in all, to define the 
writings under consideration as examples of a peculiar 
“ mode of imaginative prose,” and, if further definition is 
wanted of this peculiar mode of prose poetry, to call it 
Prose Phantasy and I/yric^ or Lyrical Prose Phantasy. De 
Quincey was consciously and deliberately an artist in this 
form of prose-poetry, and has left specimens of it that 
have very few parallels in English. One ought to re- 
member, however, how much he must h£^e been influenced 
by the previous example of J ean Paul Pichter, Of his 
admiration of the famous German before he had himself 
begun bis career of literature there is proof in his article 
on Eichter published in the London Magazine in Decem- 
ber 1821, just after the appearance of his ConfessioTis in 
their fidst form in the same Magazine; and one observes 
that among the translated “analects” from Eichter which 
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accompanied or followed that article, and were intended 
to introduce Ricliter to the English public, were The 
Happy Life of a Faro^h Pries/; in Sweden and the 
Dream upon the Universe^ both of them specimens of 
Richter’s peculiar art of prose-phantasy. There can be no 
doubt that Richter’s example in such pieces . influenced 
De Quincey pernianentiyv" Lut, though he may have learnt 
something from Richter, he was an original master in the 
same art. 

One might go back here on his Joaii of Arcy and some of 
the other writings of which account has been already 
taken, and claim for them, or for parts of them, fresh 
recognition imour present connexion. But let us confine 
ourselves to the writings to wliich De Quincey seems to 
have pointed more especially, and which have been already 
enumerated. 

To the famous passages of ^^dream-phantasy” in the 
Opium Confessions wo need not re-advert farther than to 
say that, cfxtraordinary as they are as a whole, one may 
fairly object to parts of them, as to some of the similar 
dream-phantasies in Richter, that they fail by too much 
obtrusion of artistic self-consciousness in their construction, 
and sometimes also by a swooning of the power of clear 
and consecutive vision in a mere piling and excess of 
imagery and sound. The stroke on the mind at the time 
is not always eqnH to the look of the apparatus for inflict' 
ing it ; and the memory does not retain a sufficient scar. 

such objection can he urged against T7ie Daughter of 
Lebanon^ a fine visionary lyric of seven pages, figuring an 
early and miraculous conversion to Christianity in the 
person of an ideal girl of Damascus, JS'or would any of 
De Quincey’s readers give up the first two sections of 
The English Mail Coach, subtitled “The Glory of 
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Motion ” and “ The Vision of Sudden Death.” There is 
nothing in Jean Paul quite like these. 

In the first we are back in the old days between Tra- 
falgar and Waterloo. Drawn up at the General Post 
Office in Lombard Street^, and waiting for the hour to 
start, we see His Majesty’s mails, — carriages, harness, 
horses, lamps, the dresses of driver and guard, all in 
the perfection of English equipment, and, if there has 
been news that day of a great victory, then the laurels, 
the oak leaves, the flowers, the ribbons, in additioa Seat- 
ing ourselves beside the driver on one of the mails, we 
begin our journey of three hundred miles along one of the 
great roads, north or west, leaving Lombard Street at a 
quarter past eight in the evening. How, once out into 
the country, we shoot along, horses at gallop, the breeze in 
our faces, hedges and trees and fields and homesteads 
rushing past us in the darkness which we and our lamps 
are cleaving like a fiery arrow ! How, at every stopping- 
station, there are the lights and bustle at the inn-door, and 
the laurels and other hedizenments we carry are seen ere 
we have well stopped, and we shout “ Badajoz ” or “ Sala- 
manca ” in explanation, or whatever else may have been 
the last victory, and the hostlers and other inn-folk take 
up the huzza, and it is one round of congratulation and 
hand-shaking while we stay 1 But, piqnctually to the 
minute, having changed horses, and l^t the news pal- 
pitating in that neighbourhood, we are on again, horses at 
gallop, coach-lamps burning, and we beside the driver on 
the front seat, conscious that we are carrying the same 
news with us to neighbourhoods still ahead ! On, on, 
•stage after stage, in the same fashion, still cleaving the 
darkness, the horse-hoofs always audible and the coach- 
lamps always burning, till the darkness yields to a silver 
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glimmer and the glimmer to the glare of day ! — Such is 
the series of sensations De Quincey has contrived to give 
us m his prose-poem called The Glory of Motion.” In 
the sequel, entitled “ The -Vision oi‘ Sudden Death,” 
we are still on the same night journey by coach, or rather 
on one later night journey on the northern road between 
sixty and seventy years ago, with the difference that the 
glory of motion is now turned into horror. Prosaically 
described, the paper is a recollection of a fatal accident by 
collision of the mail, in a very dark part of the road, with a 
solitary vehicle containing two persons, one of them a 
woman ; but it is for the paper itself to show what the 
incident becomes in Do Quincey^s hands. — It passes into 
a t hir d paper, still under the same general title of The 
English Mail Coach ; which third paper, indeed, bears the 
extraordinary subtitle of “ Dream-Fugue, founded on the 
preceding theme of Sudden Death.” I cannot say that 
this dream-fugue,” which is offered as a lyrical finale to 
the little series, in visionary coherence with the preceding 
pieces, accomphshes its purpose very successfully. It is 
liable to the objection which may be urged, as we have 
said, against other specimens of De Quincey in the peculiar 
art of dream-phantasy. The artifice is too apparent, and 
the meaning is aU but lost in a mere vague of music. 

Of the three .scraps of the Buspiria that are entitled 
to rank among tne lyrical prose-phantasies, viz., Levana 
and Our Ladies of Borroio, Savannah-la-Mar,md Memofial 
JSuspiria, only the first is of much importance. But that 
scrap, written in De Quincey’s later life, is of as high 
importance as anything he ever wrote. It is perhaps the 
highest and finest thing, and also the most constitutionally- 
significant, in aU De Quincey. Fortunately, the essential 
core of it can be quoted entire, AU that it is necessary 
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to premise is that ‘‘'Levana” was the Eoman Goddess of 
Education, the divinity who was supposed to “ lift up ” 
every newly-born human being from the earth in token 
that it should live, and to rule the influences to which it 
should be subject thenceforth till its character should be 
fully formed : — 

The Theee Ladies op Soeeow. 

I know tnem thoroughly, and have walked in all their king- 
doms. Three sisters they are, of one mysterious household ; 
and their paths are wide apart ; but of their dominion there is 
no end. Them I saw often conversing with Levana, and some- 
times about myself. Do they talk, then.^ 0, no! Mighty 
phantoms like these disdain the infirmities of language. They 
may utter voices through the organs of man when they dwell in 
human hearts, but amongst themselves there is no voice nor 
sound; eternal silence reigns in if kingdoms. They spoke 
not, as they talked with Levana ; they whispered not ; they 
sang not ; though oftentimes methought they might have sung : 
for I upon earth had heard their mysteries oftentimes deciphered 
by harp and timbrel, by dulcimer and organ. Like God, whose 
servants they are, they utter their pleasure, not by sounds that 
perish, or by words that go astray, hut by signs in heaven, by 
changes on earth, by pulses in secret rivers, heraldries painted 
in darkness, and hieroglyphics written on the tablets of the brain. 
They wheeled in mazes ; I speUed the steps. They telegraphed 
from afar ; I read the signals. They conspired together ; and 
on the mirrors of darkness my eye traced the plots. Theirs were 
the symbols ; mine are the words. 

What is it the sisters are ? What is it^-that they do ? Let 
me describe their form and their presence : if form it were that 
still fluctuated in its outline, or presence it were that for ever 
advanced to the front or for ever receded amongst shades. 

The eldest of the three is named Mater Ijachryni aru^ Our 8 
Lady of Tears. She it is that night and day raves and moans, 
calling for vanished faces. She stood in Rama, where a voice 
was heard of lamentation, — Rachel weeping for her children, 
and refusing to be comforted. She it was that stood in Bethle- 
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hem on the night when Herod*s sword swept its nurseries of 
innocents, and the little feet were stilfened for ever, which, heard 
at times as they tottered along floors overhead, woke pulses of 
love^ in household hearts that were not unmarked in heaven. 
Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy, by turns ; often* 
times rising to the clouds, oftentimes challenging the heavens. 
She wears a diadem round her head. And I knew by childish 
memories that she could go abroad upon the winds, when she heard 
the sobbing of litanies or the thundering of organs, and when she 
beheld the mustering of summer clouds. This sister, the eldest, 
it is that carries keys more than papal at her girdle, which open 
every cottage and every palace. She, to my knowledge, sat all 
last summer by the bedside of the blind beggar, him that so 
often and so gladly I talked with, whose pious daughter, eight 
years old, with J:he sunny countenance, resisted the temptations 
of play and village mirth to travel all day long on dusty roads 
with her afflicted father. For this did God send her a great 
reward. In the spring time of the year, and whilst her own 
spring was budding, he recalled her to himself. But her blind 
father mourns for ever over her ; still he dreams at midnight 
that the little guiding hand is locked within his own ; and still 
he awakens to a darkness that is now within a second and a 
deeper darkness. This Mater Lachirymarum also has been 
sitting all this winter of 1844-5 within the bedchamber of the 
Czar, bringing before his eyes a daughter, not less pious, that 
vanished to God not less suddenly, and left behind her a dark- 
ness not less profound. By the power of the keys it is that Our 
Lady of Tears glides, a ghostly intruder, into the chambers of 
sleepless men, sleepless women, sleepless children, from Ganges 
to the Nile, from Nile to Mississippi. And her, because she 
is the first-hom of her house, and has the widest empire, let us 
honour with the title of Madonna. 

The second sister is called Mater S^syiriorum , Our Lady of 
Sighs. She never scales the clouds, nor walks abroad upon the 
winds. She wears no diadem. And her eyes, if they were ever 
seen, would he neither sweet nor subtle ; no man could read 
their story ; they would be found filled with perishing dreams, 
and with wu’ecks of forgotten delirium. But she raises not her 
eyes ; her head, on which sits a dilapidated turban, droops for 
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ever, for ever fastens on the dnsi She weeps not. She groans 
not. But she sighs inaudihly at intervals. Her sister, Madonna, 
is oftentimes stormy and frantic, raging in the highest against 
heaven, and demanding back her darlings. But Our Lady of 
Sighs never clamours, never defies, dreams not of rebellious 
aspirations. She is humble to abjectness. Hers is the meek- 
ness that belongs to the hopeless. Murmur she may, but it is 
in her sleep. Whisper she may, but it is to herself in the 
twilight. Mutter she does at times, but it is in solitary places 
that are desolate as she is desolate, in ruined cities, and when 
the sun has gone down to his rest. This sister is the visitor of 
the Pariah, of the Jew, of the bondsman to the oar in the Medi- 
terranean galleys ; of the English criminal in Norfolk Island, 
blotted out Horn the books of remembrance in sweet far-off 
England ; of the baffled penitent reverting his e^es for ever upon 
a solitary grave, which to him seems the altar overthrown of 
some past and bloody sacrifice, on which altar no oblations can 
now be availing, whether towards pardon that he might implore, 
or towards reparation that he might attempt. Every slave that 
at noonday looks up to the tropical sun with timid reproach, as 
he points with one hand to the earth, our general mother, but 
for him a stepmother, — as he points with the other hand to the 
Bible, our general teacher, but against Mm sealed and 
sequestered ; every woman sitting in darkness, without love to 
shelter her head, or hope to illumine her solitude, because the 
heaven-born instincts kindling in her nature germs of holy 
affections, which God implanted in her womanly bosom, having 
been stifled by social necessities, now burn sullenly to waste, like 
sepulchral lamps amongst the ancients ; every nun defi’auded of 
her unreturning May- time by mcked kinsmen, whom God will 
judge ; all that are betrayed, and all thaAre rejected ; outcasts 
by traditionary law, and children of hereditary disgrace : — all 
these walk with Our Lady of Sighs. She also carries a key, but 
she needs it little. For her kingdom is chiefly amongst the tents 
of Shem, and the houseless vagrant of every clime. Yet in the 
very highest walks of man she finds chapels of her own ; and 
even in glorious England there are some that, to the world, 
carry their heads as proudly as the reindeer, who yet secretly 
have received her mark upon their foreheads. 
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But the third sister, wuo is also the youngest— ! Hush ! 
whisper whilst we talk of her ! Her kingdom is not large, or 
else no flesh should live ; but within that kingdom all power is 
her^. Her head, turreted like that of Cyhele, rises almost beyond 
the reach of sight. She droops not; and her ej-es, rising so 
high, might be hidden by distance. Bat, being what they are, 
they cannot bo hidden ; through the treble veil of crape which 
she wears, the fierce light of a blazing misery, that rests not for 
matins or for vespers, for noon of day or noon of night, for 
ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read from the very ground. 
She is the defier of God. She is also the mother of lunacies and 
the suggestress of suicides. Deep lie the roots of her power, but 
narrow is tlie nation that she rules. Eor she can approach only 
those in whom a profound nature has been upheaved by central 
convulsions, in ;j.vhom the heart trembles and the brain rocks 
under conspiracies of h^mpest from without and tempest from 
within. Madonna moves with uncertain steps, fast or slow, but 
still with tragic grace. Our Lady of Sighs creeps timidly and 
stealthily. But this youngest sister moves with incalculable 
motions, hounding, and with tiger's leaps. She carries no key ; 
for, though coming rarely amongst men, she storms all doors at 
which she is permitted to enter at all. And h^r name is Master 
Teiiehrarum. Our Lady of Darkness. 

This is prose-poetry ; hut it is more. It is a permanent 
addition to the .mythology of the human race. As the 
Graces are three, as the Fates are three, as the Furies are 
three, as the Muses were originally three, so may the 
varieties and degrees of misery that there are in the world, 
and the proportions^of their distribution among mankind, 
be represented to the human imagination for ever by De 
Quincey’s Three Ladies of Sorrow and his sketch of their 
figures and kingdoms. 
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ridge at, 41 

Bristol, Be Quincey and Coleridge 
at, 41, 42 
Brougham, Mr., 66 
Bro\\Ti, Br. Samuel, 125 
Browne, Br. James, editor of 
Caledonian Mercury, 88 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 37, 142 
Brunell, Mr., 30, 31 

Qcesars, The, contribution to Black- 
loood! s^Iagadne, 90, 159, 163 
Caledonian Mercury^ The, 88 
Calgarth Park, residence of Bishop 
Watson, 47, 50 

California, contribution to Eogg's 
Instructor, 113, 172 
Candlish, Br., 87 
Carbery, Lady, 23, 26, 27 
Carbery, Lord, 23 
Carlyle, Thomas, 74, 91, 136, 
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DE QUINCEY, 


13S, 141 3 * observation on De I 
Quincey, 34 ; translation of | 
Wilhelm M6istei\ 73, 173 ; j 
letter of invitation to Do j 
Qilincoy, 83, 84 
Cary, Rov. Henry Francis, 71 
Casth of Indolence, quotation 
from, 150 

Castlereagh, Lord, 21 
Qeylon, 161 

Chalmers, Dr,, 87, 88, SO, 103 
Chambers, Robert, 88, 124, 125 
Chambers, William, 88 
Cher.mhers's Edinhmyh JmirnaL, 
88 

Charlemagne, contribution to 
Blachwood's Magat:ine, 90 
Chester, De Quincey at, 28, 34, 
40 

China, contrihutioii to Titan, 113 
Christison, Professor, 87 
Christopher North, 51 
Chubh family, descendants ol’ 
Chubb the Deist, 41 
OiccTQ, contribution to Blachmond* $ 
Maya/xme, 101, 159, 170, 171 
Claphain Evangelical Sect, 7 
Cockburn, Lord, 87 
Coleridge, Derwent, 41 
Coleridge, Hartley, 41 
Coleridge, Mrs., 41, 42 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 43, 47, 
49, 62, 67, 69, 91, 142, 154, 
161, 166, 179 ; De Quincey’s 
interest in, 37 ; Secretary to 
Sir Alexander Ball, 38 ; meeting 
with De Quincey, 41 ; departure 
from the Lakes, 51 
Coleridge, Sara, 41 r; 

Coleridge, Alleged Plcigiarisnis of, 
contribution to BlaokwooWs 
Magazine, 90 

Collins, Mounseer, undermaster at 
Bath Grammar School, 17 
Combe, Andrew, 87 
Combe, George, 87, 125 
Confessions of an English Opiwn- 
Eater, The, 33, 62, 71, 72, 77, 
78, 91, 159, 193, 194 


Convention of Cinfra, Words- 
worth’s pamphlet, 44 
Cornwall, Barry, remembrances of 
De Quincey, 77, 78 
Cornwallis, Lord, 21 
Cottle, Mr., Bristol bookseller, 42 
43 

Cotton, Dr., head of Worcester 
College, Oxford, 35 
Courier, The, 43 
Cradock, Mr., 70 
Craig, Mr. Robert, 122 
Craig, Mrs. (Margaret Do Quincey), 
122, 132 

Crowe, Mrs., 124, 125 
Cunningham, Allan, 71 
Currie, Dr., biographer of Burns, 27 
Cu.shman, Miss, 125 

Barley, George, 71 
Daughter of Lebanon, The, 186, 194 
Davy, Sir Humphry, 43 
Death of a German Great Man, 
The, contribution to London 
Magazine, 73 

De Emendathne Ilmmni Intel- 
lect us, 65, 66 

De Hareu, friendship with De 
Quincey, 36 

De Louth erbourg, landscape pa inter 
and Royal Academician, 14, 16 
De Quincey, origin of name, 1 ; 

resuscitation of prefix, 2 
Do Quincey, Elizabeth, 5, 9, 133 
De Quincey, Emily, 122 
De Quincey, Florence, 122 
De Quincey, Francis, 98, 99, 122 
De Quincey, Henry, 14 
De Quincey, Horace, 95 ; death, 
of, 98 

De Qiiiiicey, Jane, 5 
De Quincey, Julius, 94 
De Quincey, Margaret (daughter), 
68, 95 ; her marriage to Mr. 
Robert Craig, 122 
De Quincey, Margaret (wife of De 
Quincey), 81, 84, 85, 133 ; 
death of, 94 
De Quincey, Mary, 17 
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* 

De Quincey, Mrs. (De Quincey’s 
mother), 19, 23 

De Quincey, Paul Frederick, 98, 
122, 131 

De Quincey, Richard, first of the 
English De Quinceys, 1 

De Quincev, Richard (“Pink'*), 
15, 16, 18 

De Quincey, Thomas, birth and 
childhood, 3-9 ; his opinion of 
his mother, 7 ; boyhood, 10, 
11 ; enters Bath Grammar 
School, 16 ; accident at school, 
17 ; at Winkfield School, 18 ; 
acquaintance with Lord West- 
port, 19 ; meeting with George 
III., 20 ; tour in Ireland, 21 ; 
introduction to Countess of 
Errol, 22 ; journeyings in Eng- 
land, 22, 23 ; assists Lady Car- 
bery in the study of Greek, 
24 ; at Manchester Grammar 
School, 25 - 27 ; walks from 
Manchester to Chester, 28 ; 
rambles in North Wales, 29 ; 
wanderings in London, 30-32 ; 
friendship with Ann of Oxford 
Street, 32 ; eccentricity, 33 ; 
discovered and reclaimed by 
friends, 34 ; life at Oxford, 35 ; 
studies, 36 ; correspondence 
with Wordsworth, 37 ; first 
use of ojuum, 38 ; goes up for 
his B.A. at Oxford, 39 ; meeting 
with Coleridge, 41 ; visits the 
Lakes with Coleridge family, 42 ; 
meetings with Wordsworth, 42, 
43 ; gift to Coleridge, 43 ; 
frequent visits to London, 43 ; 
writes appendix of notes to 
Wordsworth’s ConventioTh of 
Cintra, 44 ; at Townend, Gras- 
mere, 45 ; his library, 49 ; de- 
scription of Bishop Watson, 50 ; 
introduction to “ Mr. Wilson of 
Elleray,” 50 ; waning of friend- 
ship with Wordsworth, 51 ; 
grief at Kate Wordsworth’s 
death, 52 ; notes concerning 


himself, 52, 53 ; pecuniary 
troubles, 54, 80, 84 ; becomes 
a confirmed opium-eater, 55 ; 
meeting with Mrs. Siddons, 56 ; 
leaves the Lakes for Edinbhrgh, 
56 ; meetings with celebrities, 

57 ; returns to the Lakes, 58 ; 
adventure with a Malay tramp, 

58 ; life at Grasmere, 59 ; mar- 
riage with ]\Iargaret Simpson, 
61 ; effects of opium - eating, 
62, 63, 65 ; editorship of West- 
7noreland Gazette^ 66, 69 ; his 
ideas of provincial editorship, 
67 ; letter to his wife, 68 ; 
Confessions and other works 
published in London Magazine, 
72-75 ; his leap into celebrity, 
76 ; life in ^London, 77, 78 ; 
acquaintance with Charles 
Knight, 79 ; returns to West- 
moreland, 81 ; contributions to 
Blachcootfs Magazine, 82, 90, 
101 ; meeting with Carlyle, 83 ; 
removal to Edinburgh, 85 ; con- 
tributions to Taifs Magazine, 
90, 91, 101 ; publication of 
Klosterhewi, or the Masgue, 92 ; 
home life, 93, 110 ; family 
bereavements, 94 ; life at Lass- 
W'-ade, 95-97 ; residence in 
Glasgow, 98 ; description of his 
daughters, 98 ; ill-health, 100 ; 
legacies, 103 ; literary celebrity 
in Edinburgh, 103 ; eccentrici* 
ties, 104, 105 j his conversa- 
tional power, 106 ; descriptions 
of, 107, 108, 111 : nightly ramblevS 
in Edinburgh, 109 ; connection 
■with Hogg^s Instructor, 112, 
113; firstAmerican edition of his 
works, 114, 115 ; Hogg’s Edin- 
burgh edition, 115, 116 ; at 
42 Lothian Street, Edinburgh, 
116-121 ; his landladies, 117, 
118 ; dealings and difficulties 
with the press, 119-121 ; charac- 
teristics, 121 n,, 136, 137 ; 
marriage of his daughters, 122 ; 
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visits his eldest daughter in 
Ireland, 122 ; aversion to society, 
124 ; supper-parties in Darna- 
way Street, Edinburgh, 124, 
121) ; anecdote by an American 
visitor, 126 ; visit from Eev. 
Francis Jacox, 126-128 ; charac- 
ter as revealed in letters to his 
daughters, 128-130 ; interest in 
public events, 131 ; literary 
projects, 131 ; last illness, 132 ; 
death and burial, 133 ; charac- 
teristics of his writings, 135- 
158 ; his observations on him- 
self, 136 ; love of paradox, 140 ; 
traits of his intellect, 142 ; 
humour of his genius, 145 ; lean- 
ing towards the metaphysical, 
147i 148 ; Druicjic element, 149 ; 
poetic imagination, 149 ; Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson's reminis- 
cences, 160 ; style and language 
in composition, 151-158 ; quota- 
tion on the “elaborate” style, 
153 ; classification and review of 
writings, 159-200 ; his estimate 
of Plato, 176 ; theological 
papers, 175 ; his religious belief 
and relations, 176-179 ; his 
politics and patriotism, 179 ; 
his antipathies, 180 ; contribu- 
tions to economic science, 181 ; 
his distinction between the 
Literature of Knowledge and 
the Literature of Power, 182- 
185 ; his “impassioned prose,” 
192, 193 

De Quincey, writings of — I. De- 
scriptive, biographic&J, and his- 
torical, 160-163 ; II. Specula- 
tive, didactic, and critical, 
171, 173-182 ; III. Imaginative 
writings and prose poetry, 185- 
187 

De Quincey, William (brother), 9, 
14, 15 ; death of, 16 

De Quincey, William (son), 94 

“De Quincey Villa,” 96 

“De Quincey, The Grenins of,” 


essay by Mr. Shadworth Hodg- 
son, 150 

Dell, Mr., the money-lender, 30, 
31, 32, 34 

Dickens, Charles, 127 
Dream upon the Universe^ contri- 
buted to London Magazbie^ 73, 
194 

“Dream-Fugue,” 196 
Dreaming^ 172 
Dunbar, Professor, 87 
Duncan, Thomas, E.S.A., 87 

Edgeworth, Miss, 127 
Edinburgh, 56, 69, 82, 83-85, 89, 
96 et seiji.j 128 ; De Quincey at 
Great King Street, 92 ; at 42 
Lothian Street, 95, 116 et seq. ; 
supper - parties at Darnaway 
Street, 124 ; De Quincey 's 
burial-place in, 133 
Edinburgh edition of De Quincey’s 
works, 115, 116 
Edinburgh in 1830-40, 86 
Edinburgh Lit&rary Gazette^ 84 
Edinhimjli Review^ 86 
Eliot, George, 76 
EUeray, 48-61, 66 
“Elleray, Mr. Wilson of,” 50 
Emerson, 127 

Micyclopxdia, Britannicaj articles 
by De Quincey in, 92 
Englmidj Falsification of the 
History of. 74, 172, 180 
England^ History of, projected by 
De Quincey, 131 

England, Short Tour in the Mid- 
land Cotmties of, Thomas 
Quincey's work, 2 
“ English Dictionaries,” 73 
English Mail-Coach, The, contri- 
bution to Blachiooods Magazine, 
186, 194, 196 
Errol, Countess of, 22 
' Essenes, The. contribution to Black- 
loood^s Magazine, 90, 159, 170 
Eton, 19, 20, 32 

Evans, Mrs. , housekeeper at 
I Greenhay, 11 
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Falsification of English History^ 
74, 172, ISO 
‘‘ Farm, The, ’* 4, 5 
Faacit, Miiss Helen, 102, 12S 
Ferrier, James F., metaphysician, 
127 

Ferrier, Miss, 88 

Fields, Mr., 114 ; his anecdote 
of De Quincey, 126 
Findlay, Mr. J. R., 124 
Friend, The, ColeriJge*s periodi- 
cal, 47, 49, 69 

GentlemaTCs Magazine, 2 
George IIL, 19 
Gillies, Mr. R. P., 57 
Glasgow, De Qnincey’s visits to, 
98, 118 

Glory of Motion, The,” 194-196 
Godmn, Be Quincey’s introduc- 
tion to, 43, 102 

Goethe, Be Quincey’s article on, 
74, 92, 176 

Goethe Reflected in his Movel of 
Wilhelm Meister, 173 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 173 
Goodenough, Br,, of Christ Church, 
39 

Gordon, John Thomson, 88 
Gordon, Mrs., daughter of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, 83 
Gordon, Watson, 87 
Gongh, Sir Hugh, 98 
Grace, Mr., tutor to Lord West- 
port, 19 

Grasmere, 42, 47, 52 ; removal 
from, 85 

Grasmeriensis Teutonizans,” 72 
Grassini, 40 

Greece, The Revolution of, con- 
tribution to Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, 90 

“ Greek Literature, Summary View 
of the History of,” 166-170 
Greenhay, Be Qnincey’s country 
hous^ 4, 6, 8-11, 14, 16 
Greenhiil, connection with Green- 
hay, 4 

Greta Hall, 41, 46, 49 


Guide to the Lakes, 46 
Guthrie, Br., 87 

Hamann, German author, 36 
Haniiltou, Thomas, author of 
Cyril Thornton, 57 
Hamilton, Sir William, 57, 87, 
89, 103, 127, 142, 144 ; article 
on, by Be Qnincey, contributed 
to TlTA^’, 113 

Sappy Life of a Parish Priest in 
Sweden, 194 

Harman minor, at Bath Grammar 
School, 17 

Harvey, Sir George, R.S.A., 87 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 127 
Hazlitt, 43, 71, 78, 153, 154 
Eerder, contribution to The 
London Magazine, 73 
Hfcssey, Mr., co- proprietor and 
editor of The London Magazine, 
70 6^ seq. 

Hill, Mr. Matthew Davenport, 79, 
81 

Hill Burton, Mr., 88, 104, 124 ; 
his account of Be Quincey at 
a dinner-party, 105, 106 
Hippel, German author, 36 
Eistoricol - Critical Inquiry into 
the Origin of the Rosiontcians 
and Freemasotis, contribution 
to The London Magazine, 73 
Hodgson, Mr. Shadworth, 181 ; 
compares De Quincey with bard 
Philomelus, 150 

Hogg, Mr. James, 114 et seq., 131, 
132 ; starting of his periodical, 
112, 113 

Eogg's ^ekly Instmctor, 112, 113 
Eom&r and the Eosnesidoe, con- 
tribution to Blackwood'’ s Maga- 
zine, 101, 160 
Hood, Thomas, 71, 78 
Hoole, John, 18 
Hope, Professor, 87 
Eousehold Wreck, contribution to 
Blackwood's Magazine, 90 
Howe, Earl, the famous Admiral, 19 
Hume, David, 142, 175 
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Ireland, Be Quincey’s visits to, 
21 et 56(7., 122 ; Act of Union 
])assed, 21 
Irving, Edward, 74 
Isle'^hf Palms^ poem by Professor 
Wilson, 56 
Ivory, Lord, 87 

Jacox, Rev, Francis, liis visit to 
Be Qiiincey, 126-128 
Jameson, Professor, 87 
“ Janus, or the Edinburgh Literary 
Almanac,” 32 

Jeflrey, Lord, 56, 86, 109, 182 
Joan of Arc^ contribution to Tail" $ 
Magazine, 102, 186, 194 
Johnson, Dr., 8, 18, 56, 140, 164, 
182 

Johnstone, Mrs., 88 
Jones, Rir William, 18 
Judas Iscariot, 161, 170, 172 

Kant, 52, 61, 74, 82, 173, 174 
Kant, Immanuel, The Last Days 
ofy contribution to Blackwood's 
Magazine, 82, 160 
Keats, 70, 102 
Keats, John, 173 
Kendal, Be Quincey at, 68 
Kendal Chronicle, 66 
Keswick, Be Quincey’s visit to, 42 
King Lear, 184 
Kingsley, 127 
Klosterheim, 188 et seq. 
Klosterheim, or the Masque, 92, 
135, 186, 188 

Emight, Mr. Charles, 75, 79 et seq., 
104 

Knight's Quarterly Magazine, 75, 
79 

Laing, David, 88 

Lake District, Be Quincey’s visit 
to, 46 et seq. 

Lamb, Charles, 40, 43, 70, 72, 77, 
78, 151, 153 et seq., 160 
Lami, Charles, 160, 161 
Landor, Walter Savage, 99 
Language, 172, 181 


Laocoon, Lessing's, contiibution 
to Blackwood's Magazine, 82 
Lasawade, 95, 97 ei seq., 109 et 
seq., 116, 119 et seq., 126, 144 
“Ijashwade, Tlie Cottage at,” 96 
Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick, 88 
Ijawson, Mr., Headmaster of Man- 
chester Grammar School, 25-27 
Laxton, Be Quincoy at, 23-25 
Lessing, biographic sketch, 160- 
162 

Letters to a Young Man whose 
Education has been neglected, 
contribution to London Maga^ 
zine, 72, 73, 172, 181 
Lev ana and Our Ladies of Sorroio, 
186, 196, 197 
Lewes, Mr. G. H., 127 
Lisbon, Be Quiucey’s father at, 
6, 9 

Liverpool, Bo Quincey at, 36, 42 
Llandaft’, Bishop of, 47 
Lloyd, Charles, 47, 48, 50 
Ijocke, 142 

Lockhart, John Gibson, 57, 69, 82 
Logic of Political Economy, 102, 
135, 172, 181 

London, Be Quinccy’s first visit to, 
20 ; ins life there, 30 et seq., 56 ; 
incident of the bank draft, 80, 
104 

Londmi Magazine, 70, 71, 74: et 
seq., 193 

Louth (Lincolnshire), Grammar 
School of, 9 

Lowndes’s Bibliographer's Manual, 
77 

Lushington, Professor E, L., 98, 
119 

Macaulay, 75, 80, 133, 138 
Macbeth, quotation from, 148 
Mackay, Mr., actor, 87 
Maclaren, Mr. Cliarles, editor of 
the Scotman, 88 
M‘Crie, Rev. Br. Thomas, 87 
Manchester, 3-10, 16 ; Grammar 
School at, 26, 35 
I Martineau, Miss, 126 
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“]\rasque, The,” IDO, 191 
Massey, Lord and Lady, 23 
Mater Lajzhryjiiaruin, 197, 198 
Mater Suspiriorum, IDS 
Mate?' Tenehrarvim^ 200 
Maurice, F. D., 127 
Memorial Cliru?iology on a new 
and more apjjrehensible systeiiiy 
172, ITS . 

Mill, James, 142 
Mill, John Stuart, ISl 
Milner, Joseph, 18 
Minstrel (Beattie’s), 3 
Minto, Professor, 158 
Mitford, Miss, De Quincey’s letter 
to, 97 ei seq. 

Modern Superstition^ contribution 
to SJachicood's Magazine, 90 
Moir, David Macbeth, 88 
Moir, George, 87 
Moncreiff, Lord, 87 
Monro iertius, 87 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, 7 
Montgomery, Mr. James, 72 
More, Hannah, 7, 18, 23, 40, 56 
Morehead, Rev. Robert, 87 
Morgan, Mr., Headmaster of Bath 
Grammar School, 16, 17 
Mousabines, 125 

Murder considered as one of the 
Fine Arts, contribution to Blach- 
wood's Magazine, 82, 145, 186 
Murray, Mr., manager of Edin- 
burgh theatre, 87 
Murray, Sir John Archibald, 87 

“Nab, The,” Margaret Simpson’s 
home before marriage -^ith De 
Quincey, 61 
Nairne, Lady, 88 
Napier, Macvey, 87, 92 
Nether Stowey, 41 
Newman, Father, 156 
Newton, Sir Isaac, reference to his 
Prinaipia, 184 
Nichol, il^ofessor J. P., 98 
Moctes Ambrosiance, 76 
Forth British Rwieic, 113 
North, Christopher, 48, 49, 86, 89 


Notes from the Pocket-Book of a 
late Opium-Eater, contribution 
to Lrrndon Magazine, 73 

“ On the Knocking at the Gath in 
Macbetlif 73, 173 
“Opium-Eater, The,” 72, 75, 76, 
S3, 188 
Othello, 184 

Oxiord, De Quincey goes to, 34 ; 
his life at, 35 ; studies, 36 ; 
close of his residence at, 39, 40 
Oxford Street, Ann of, 32, 64 

Page, Mr., publisher of De Quincey’s 
early letters, 33, 67, 128, 179 
Paradise Lost, Bentley’s edition, 
18 

“Pariah,” De Qiiincey’s frequent 
use of the term, 13, 14, 146, 199 
Paulina, Lady, 189 et seq. 

Penney, Miss Jane, 50, 56 
Penson, Colonel Thomas (De 
Quincey’s uncle), 29, 54 
Penson, Miss, married to Thomas 
Quincey, 3 

Phsedrus, Fables of, quotation 
from the second book, 13 
Philomelus, De Qumcey compared 
with, 150 

Pillans, Professor, 87 
“ Pink, ” nickname of Richard De 
Quincey, 15, 16, 18 
Political Parties of Modem Eng- 
land, 179 
Polton, 96, 97 
Poole, John, 71 

Pope, De Quincey’s article in 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 92 
Praed, 75 

Presence of Mind, 172 
Principia, reference to Sir Isaac 
Newton’s, 184 

Priory, The, house of De Quincey’s 
mother at Chester, 28, 29, 34 
Procter, Bryan Waller, 71 
Prolegomena to all Future Syst&nis 
of Political Economy, 65, 66 
PjTnent, Mr., 30 
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Quarterly Rerino, GG, 82 
Q,iiiiu’.ey, ovi^ni of uaiuo, 1, rf 
scq. 

fnViiuroy, ^Phttnian (falher ol Do 
ijuiucoy), 2 ; dciiUi of, G 

Kanisay, J)oiiii, 87 
UoyiKddfl, John llainiltou, 71 
JthefiiriCj 90, 1G3, 172, 181 
Uhydal Mouul, Wordsworth’s 
residonoe, 46, 85 
Ithydal Nab, 77, 81 
Rioardo, 65, 104 

Ilicliter, Joau Raul, 36, 193 ef arq. 
Rigby, Miss, 125 
Robert of (rlnuccstor, his Metrical 
Ohranuir, 20 
RoberLson, Patrick, 87 
Romo, Oluu'oiv oC^ 176, 177 
Boscoo, William, 27 
Rosic.nichn Inqmri/f 74 
Rulliui, 121 

Russell, Mr. Alexander, editor of 
The Rcotmm-j 124 
Huthorlurd, Lord, 87 

S. IL, the Bov., 9, 12, 16 
St. Patrick, Knights of, 21 
Schiller^ artiede in Mneydopmlia 
Brifannlca, 92, 160 
Schwartzlitivg, stndout with Do 
Quincey at Oxford, 35, 36 
Scots marij The, 88, 124 
Scott, David, 87, 125 
Scott, Mr. John, editor of London 
Magazine, 70 

Scott, Sir Walter, 56, 86. 89 
Shakespeare, article in En&jelo- 
pcedia Britannica, 

Sharpe, Charles Kirkpatrick, 88 
Shdley, Percy Bysshe, 102, 160 
Siddons, Mrs., 56, 125 
Simpson, Margaret, wife of Do 
Quincey, 61 ; death of, 94 
Sligo, Marquis of, 19, 23, 32 
Smith, Colonel Baird, 122 
Southey, 41, 42, 46 et seq., 67, 
80, 91 

Spalding, Professor, 88 


Rpoiicer, Misses, 18, 19 
Spencer, Mr., Master at Winkficld 
School, 18 

Stark, Miss, U7, 119, 120 
Stirling, Mrs., 125 
Suicide, l72 
Syinc, Professor, 87 

TaiTs Magazine, De Quincey’s 
contributions to, 90, 91, 92, 
101, 102, 113 
Talfoiml, Sir 'l^hoinas, 78 
Taylor, Isaac, 127 
Taylor, Jeremy, 37, 142 
'faylor, Mr., co- proprietor and 
editor of the London Magazine, 
70 et scq. 

Temperance iMorements, 174 
Thackeray, 127, 158 
Theory of Oreek Tragedy, 181 
’riioiiison, (piotation from the 
Castle of Indolence, 150 
Thomson, 'fhomas, 88 
Ticknor and Fields, Messrs., 114 
Titan {Hogg*s Instructor)^ 113 
Townoml, 77 

Ihiion Act, passing of, 21 
Lliiiversal History on a Cosmo- 
political Plan, contribution to 
London Magazine, 74, 174 

Vico, Giovanni Battista, 174 

Wainwright, Thomas GriGith, 71, 
78 

Wales, Do Quinccy’s rambles in, 
29 

Walking Steuiart, 73 
Wardlaw, Lady, 88 
Watson, Bishop, 47, 48, 50 
Watson, Miss, 23 
“Weathercock, Janus,” Wain- 
wright’fj mm dcphime, 71 
Wellesley, MarquLs, 160, 162 
Welsh, IVofessor, 87 
Westhay, 40 

Westmoreland, 67, 80, 81, 84 
Westmoreland Gazette, 66 et seg. 
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Westport, Lord, ct se^. I 

Wilkelno JSWtdfir^ Carlyle's trans- j 
lation of, 73, 74, S3 ; Be 
Quincey’s paper on, 162, 173 | 

Wilson, Professor (Ohristoplier | 
North), 4S et scq.^ 56, 57, 69, | 
81 et 92, 103, 123, 127 ; ; 
gentleman - commoner at Mag- j 
dalen College, Oxford, 48 ; his 
Kocies Ambrnsiarice^ 76 ; death 
of, 124 ; statue of, 184 
Wilson^ PTofessor^ contrihntion 
to Titax, il3, lao 
Wilson, Mrs., 117 


Winchester, Earls of, 1 
Winktield, IS, 25, 39 
Worcester College, Oxford, 34, 
35, 39 

Wordsworth, 28, 37, 38. AZet 
55, 67, 90, 91, 179, 152 ; his 
cottage at Grasmere, 42 ; re- 
miniscences of, 161 
Wordsworth, Dorothy, 42, 44, 52, 
55 

Wordsworth, Kaie, 52 
Wordsworth, Thomas, son of the 
poet, 55 

Wyndham, Maximilian, 183 etuq. 


THE END. 


Pnniedhy R. & R. Ciaric, LimitiiD, Edmhitrglu 
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By Austin Dobson. 

GIBBON. 

ByJ. Cotter Morison. 

GOLDSMITH. 

ByW. Black. 

GRAY. 

By Edmund Gossil 

HAWTHORNE. 

By Henry James. 


By Professor Huxley, F.K.S, 
JOHNSON. 

By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 
KEATS. 

By Sidney Colvin. 

LAMB, CHARLES 

By Canon Ainger. 

LANDOR. 

By Sidney Colvin. 

LOCKE. * 

By Thomas Fowler. 

MACAULAY. 

By J. CorrER Morison. 

MILTON. 

By Mark Pattison. 

POPE. 

By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.CB 
SCOTT. 

By R. H. Hutton, 

SHELLEY. 

By J. A. Symonds. 

SHERIDAN. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 

SIDNEY. 

ByJ. A. Symonds- 

SOUTHEY. 

By Profegor Dowdcn. 

SPENSER. 

By Dean Church, 

STERNE. 

By H, D. TitAiLL. 

SWIFT. 

By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B 
THACKERAY. 


By Anthony Trollops. 
WORDSWORTH. 

By F. W. H. Myers. 
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